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PREFACE 


Eveb since its foundation during the Peace Conference at 
Paris, the British Institute of International Affairs has had 
in view the publication of an annual survey of the chief events 
in international relations. It was, however, determined that 
a History of the Peace Conference should first be produced. 
The sixth and final volume of the History of the Peace Confer- 
ence of Paris appeared in March 1924, and the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Institute then decided to make preparations for 
issuing the first volume of the annual survey, for the year 1924, 
and at the same time for connecting this volume with the 
History of the Peace Conference of Paris by a separate survey 
designed to cover the intervening years. 

The Committee was fortunate in securing the services of 
Mr. Arnold J. Toynbee to carry out the very arduous and 
difficult task of writing this introductory volume — the Survey 
of International Affairs, 1920—3 — and to bring out the first 
volumes of the annual survey. The first of the series — the 
Survey of International Affairs for 1924 — will be published 
during the autumn. 

The volume entitled The World after the Peace Conference, 
which is appearing simultaneously with the present volume, 
was originally written as an introduction to this volume, but 
owing to limitations of space it was found necessary to publish 
it separately. 

A word may be added as to the objects which the Institute 
has in view in issuing the History of the Peace Conference, the 
present volume, and those of the annual survey which will 
follow it for the year 1924 and onwards. Speeches and articles 
are the main factors in moulding public opinion on foreign 
affairs. They are usually prepared at short notice by political 
leaders and publicists, who thus discharge, under heavy 
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pressure, a function of vital importance. Without such aids 
as the Institute is now trying to give them they are left to 
collect or verify their facts by reference to the files of news- 
papers. Their greatest need is not to discover the secrete of 
diplomacy, most of which have to be revealed in due course, 
but rather to obtain access to and keep track of the information 
which is published in overwhelming quantity. The primary 
object of these publications is to enable speakers and writers 
to gather in the time available for their task the factual material, 
carefully checked, upon which to base the advice which they 
offer to the public. 

The Institute will be greatly assisted in the task it has under- 
taken if those who make use of the volumes already published 
will suggest any improvements bv which their needs can be 
better met in the volumes to be issued in future years. 

The Institute includes representatives of every school of 
thought and is therefore precluded under its constitution from 
expressing an opinion on any aspect of international affairs. 
These volumes are confined to facts. But facts cannot be stated 
within manageable space except by means of a careful selection, 
which may of course be influenced by the personal views of 
those by whom the selection is made. In issuing these volumes 
the responsibility of the Institute is therefore limited to the 
appointment of the writer and the provision of the necessary 
funds. The final responsibility for what they include or omit 
is assumed by the writer. In this respect the position of the 
Institute is analogous to that of the publishers. 

The Committee take this opportunity of acknowledging the 
invaluable assistance rendered by the officers of the Oxford 
University Press in issuing these volumes to the public. 

G. M. GATHORNE-HARDY 

Honorary Secretary, 

British Institute of Internationai, Affairs 



NOTE BY THE WRITER 

This book is a survey of international affairs, not of the foreign 
affairs of the British Commonwealth nor, again, of human affairs 
in general during the four years 1920 to 1923. 

The object aimed at, as far as space and time have allowed, has 
been a comprehensive survey of relations between states, and this 
has determined the arrangement. Not states but relations between 
states have been chosen as the units, except in the few cases (e. g. 
Belgium and China) in which the status or internal condition of 
a country was itself an international affair. 

For this reason the reader will find no special part entitled the 
‘ British Commonwealth ’ ; for, while the relations of the several 
members of the Commonwealth with one another were not inter- 
national affairs and so do not come within the scope of this work, 
the relations of different members, or of the Commonwealth as a 
whole, with other parties covered so wide a field that, although 
they were not coextensive with international affairs in general, it 
would be impossible to abstract them from their context and assemble 
them in one place without rendering the rest of the book unintelligible. 

The book is intended to carry on the record begun in the History 
of the Peace Conference of Paris. One technical difficulty, however, 
has arisen from the fact that the peace settlement was not simul- 
taneous in every region. In Western Europe it had been practically 
completed by the beginning of 1920 and in Eastern Europe before 
the end of that year, but in the Middle East it was delayed until the 
latter half of 1923, and in consequence the History of the Peace Con- 
ference of Paris, which in one region stops short at the 10th January, 
1920, is carried down to the 23rd August, 1923, in another. This 
has created a problem for which a satisfactory solution has not 
been easy to find. One conceivable course would have been to 
take the 10th January, 1920, as the starting-point of the narrative 
in every part of the present survey, but this would have been 
doubly wasteful. It would have meant reduplicating work which 
had been done better elsewhere and at the same time reducing by 
that much the space allotted for the new work, when the space 
was very narrow as it was. In this volume, therefore, all events 
which have been dealt with in more than an incidental way in the 
History of the Peace Conference of Paris have been passed over, 
however great their importance for the general history of the period 
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under review, and strictly the volume should be entitled a 4 Survey 
of International Affairs in 1920-3 so far as they have not been 
surveyed in the History of the Peace Conference of Paris \ For the 
reader’s convenience the references to the 4 H. P. (?.’ have been made 
as full as possible, and these will indicate very clearly the debt which 
the present writer owes to the first work published under the auspices 
of the British Institute of International Affairs. 

His other debt is to the Institute itself. From the outset he has 
had the constant assistance and collaboration of the members and 
the staff, and has been able to draw upon the fine collection of 
official documents and carefully classified press-cuttings in the 
library. If this great fund of information had not been at his disposal 
it would have been impossible to undertake the work, but for this 
very reason it is equally impossible to make individual acknowledge- 
ments. The bare list of names would fill many pages, and the 
members and staff will be the first to understand that the omission 
to mention their names implies no lack of gratitude on the writer’s 
part and no failure to appreciate the extent of the assistance which 
he has received from them. While the writer bears the responsibility 
for the statements made in the book and the light in which they 
are presented, he could not have attempted the survey without 
those resources with which the Institute, as a body, has provided him. 

He has also acknowledgements to make non-members. For 
instance, M. Zourab Avaloff (author of The Independence of Georgia 
in International Politics , 1918-21) has furnished numerous additions 
and corrections to the section dealing with the Transcaucasian 
Republics. 

The Royal Geographical Society has kindly helped to obtain the 
material for maps ; and the draughtsman, Mr. J. W. Addison, has 
put this material together with the skill and patience that only come 
with long experience. 

An exhaustive bibliography would probably fill several volumes 
of this size, and even a classified list of the official documents cited 
in the text would have occupied more space than it was possible to 
spare. A select list has therefore been given of collections of docu- 
ments and important books, as well as a description of various 
periodicals and serial publications to which reference has been 
constantly made. 1 

1 Any student of international affairs during this period must admire the 
enterprise shown by L' Europe NouveUe in obtaining and publishing official 
texts. It is a good rule to turn to V Europe NouveUe whenever Blue Books, 
White Books, and Yellow Books fail, for in nine cases out of ten you will find 
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IX 


In the present volume the texts of a few documents are printed 
in extenso in the Appendix, but it must not be assumed that no texts 
of equal or even greater importance have been omitted. The docu- 
ments printed have been chosen as specimens of the published 
material at the historian’s disposal, and that is all. In the forth- 
coming Survey of International Affairs for 1924 it will be possible to 
print a more or less comprehensive collection of pieces justificatives 
for that year. 

In the Survey for 1924 the history of two subjects — the Security 
and Disarmament Question and the Problem of Emigration and 
Immigration — for which no space has been found in this volume, 
will be given for the six years ending on the 31st December, 1924. 
Otherwise the volume will deal, as its title indicates, with the events 
of a single year, except in the section on the Reparation Problem, 
in which the entry of the French and Belgian troops into the Ruhr 
on the 11th January, 1923, has been found a more convenient point 
for making a break than the appointment of the two Committees 
of Experts towards the close of the year. In the Survey for 1925 
three other subjects — the international relations of the American 
Continent (as far as these do not fall under the head of Immigra- 
tion), the affairs of the Islamic World, and the activities of inter- 
national organizations in the social and economic spheres — will be 
brought up to date in a similar way. Thereafter it is hoped to 
survey the affairs of each year in an annual volume without arrears. 

The first two volumes are necessarily of an experimental nature, 
in regard both to the arrangement of the contents and to the 
relative length at which the different subjects are treated. In a 
survey of this kind, arrangement and proportion are of capital 
importance, and the writer therefore looks forward to receiving 
criticism on these heads, as well as on matters of fact, which will assist 
him in the preparation of the volumes that are to follow. 

A. J. T. 

there the text of documents of which you are in search. As for official 
publications, it would be superfluous to praise British parliamentary papers 
or League of Nations documents ; but it may perhaps be permitted to 
mention the illuminating report on the Washington Conference by Sir Robert 
Borden, the Canadian delegate, and also the numerous and most efficiently 
compiled White Books of the Czechoslovak Government, without which the 
history of the Danube Basin and the Balkan Peninsula during these four 
years could hardly have been written. In presenting the dossier of a con- 
troversial question, the Czechoslovak Government often commends itself to 
the historian by the admirable practice of printing documents on the other 
side as well as those on its own. 



‘ The coincidence by which all the transactions of the world have been 
oriented in a single direction and guided towards a single goal is the extra- 
ordinary characteristic of the present age. . . . The unity of events imposes 
upon the historian a similar unity of composition in depicting for his readers 
the operation of the laws of Fortune upon the grand scale, and this has been 
my own principal inducement and stimulus in the w ork which I have under- 
taken. The study of general contacts and relations and of general resemblances 
and differences is the only avenue to a general perspective, without which 
neither profit nor pleasure can be extracted from historical research.’ — 
Polybius, Book I, Chapter 4. 
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PART I 


ORGANS OF INTERNATIONAL AUTHORITY AND 
THEIR PROCEEDINGS, 1920-3 

(i) The Execution of the Treaties. 

A characteristic feature of the period immediately following 
the ratification of the Treaty of Versailles was the coexistence of 
several organs of international authority with powers derived from 
different sources and with functions theoretically separate but more 
and more overlapping in practice as time went on. 

In the first place the four Treaties between the Allies of the 
one part and Germany, Austria, Hungary, and Bulgaria of the 
other had provided for the establishment of a number of inter- 
Allied bodies to perform temporary or permanent executive duties. 
As soon as the Treaty with Germany had been signed a list was 
drawn up of the Commissions which had to be appointed under its 
terms. They included five Delimitation Commissions, four Plebiscite 
Commissions, Commissions for the navigation of the Rhine, Danube, 
Elbe, and Oder, Commissions for such matters as the repatriation 
of prisoners of war and the distribution of railway material, and 
Commissions for the government of Danzig and for the provisional 
government of Memel. Among these Commissions there were some 
which stood out because of their political importance. These 
were the Inter-Allied Commission in control of the Occupied 
Territories in Germany, 1 the Commissions for the Military Control 
and Disarmament of Germany (Naval, Military, Aerial 2 ), and the 
Reparation Commission. 3 Each of the other Treaties included 
a similar list. It was clearly necessary, however, to set up some 
permanent organization to which these Commissions could report 
and which could come to decisions on the innumerable questions 
that would (no doubt) arise. It had already been determined, 
during July, 1919, to establish for this purpose a Commission which 
should sit in Paris and should be the official representative of the 

1 See II (iii) 4 below. 2 See II (iii) 5 below. 

3 See II (iv) below-. 

B 
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Principal Allied and Associated Powers for the purposes of the 
interpretation and execution of the Treaties. It was eventually 
decided that the members of this Commission should be the Allied 
Ambassadors to France, and in consequence it received the name 
of the Conference of Ambassadors. This Conference came into 
existence immediately after the exchange of ratifications, but there 
has not been published, and there does not in fact appear ever to 
have existed, any formal instrument setting up the Conference and 
determining its functions and limitations. It held its first meeting 
on the 26th January, 1920. From that time onwards it continued 
to hold meetings, as a rule once a week, and it established a secre- 
tariat and offices of its own. Unfortunately, information is not 
available for giving a consecutive account of its activities, since, 
except for brief communique# to the French press, there has been 
no systematic and regular publication either of its agenda or of 
its decisions. None the less, it is possible to give some general 
indication of its functions and methods. 

In addition to the French representative, the Conference consisted 
of the Ambassadors in Paris of Great Britain, Italy, and Japan. 
The American Ambassador was generally present, at any rate during 
the first months, but he was there for the information of his Govern- 
ment and took no formal part in the proceedings. The French 
representative was the Chairman ; at the first meetings M. Millerand, 
the Prime Minister, was present ; afterwards his place was taken 
by M. Cambon. 

In order to understand the duties of the Conference, it is necessary 
to consult the texts of the Peace Treaties. In these texts it is laid 
down repeatedly that certain action shall be taken by the Principal 
Allied .and Associated Powers. The plebiscite regulations, for 
instance, will be found in every case to lay down that, after a 
plebiscite has been taken, the frontier shall be fixed by the Principal 
Allied and Associated Powers. The articles regarding Danzig set 
forth that the Principal Allied and Associated Powers undertake 
to establish the town of Danzig as a Free City, and also to negotiate 
a treaty between the Polish Government and the Free City of 
Danzig. The military clauses ordain that the manufacture of 
arms and other war material in Germany shall only be carried out 
in factories or works the location of which shall be communicated 
to and approved by the Governments of the Principal Allied and 
Associated Powers. The chapter on penalties gives to the Allied 
and Associated Powers the right to bring persons accused of having 
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violated the laws and customs of war before military tribunals. 1 
In fact, it may be said that almost every chapter of each Treaty 
contains provisions of this kind, the characteristic feature of which 
is that the Treaty cannot be carried out without a formal decision 
made by the Allies in co-operation with orie another. Briefly, it 
may be said that the Ambassadors’ Conference was the organ set 
up to carry out all these and any other clauses of the Treaties ; 2 
and, so far as can be ascertained, they confined themselves almost 
exclusively to these definite functions. They did not deal, and never 
claimed to deal, with such questions as that of the Aaland Islands 
or the recognition and treatment of the Baltic States or of Soviet 
Russia, which were outside the province of the four European Peace 
Treaties. More than this, they appear, by a tacit agreement, to 
have refrained from interfering in any way regarding Near Eastern 
affairs, since, inasmuch as the Treaty of Sevres had never been 
ratified and nearly four years were to elapse before the Treaty of 
Lausanne was even signed, the affairs of Turkey and the other 
countries of the Middle East did not come into the category of the 
execution of a Treaty until the close of the period under considera- 
tion. 3 

With regard to the methods of the Conference there are two points 
which must be explained. The first is that most of the business 
with which the Conference had to deal was referred to special 
Commissions. The most important of these were the Military, 
Naval, and Aerial Commissions of Control in Germany ; they 
reported to corresponding Committees, which sat in Paris and for 
these purposes continued the work of the Supreme Military Council 
of. the Allies; on any political matter, however, the Paris Com- 
mittees reported to the Governments not directly but through the 
Conference of Ambassadors, and from time to time their Chairmen — 
for instance Marshal Foeh, the Chairman of the Military Committee 
—attended the meetings of the Conference and explained to it the 
points of difficulty which had arisen. In the same way every one 

1 See II (iii) 2 below. 

3 With the important exception that the Reparation Commission was an 
independent body reporting directly to the Allied Governments, while there 
also seems to be some doubt as to the extent to which the Conference of 
Ambassadors controlled the Rhineland High Commission. 

3 The Treaty of Lausanne also differed from the four preceding Peace 
Treaties in being freely negotiated between equals ; and since, in practice, its 
text could only be executed by mutual agreement, it w T as evidently not 
susceptible of effective execution by a body representing only one of the two 
parties. 
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of the new frontiers had to be fixed by a special Commission estab- 
lished for the purpose. These Boundary Commissions were appointed 
by and reported to the Conference of Ambassadors, and it was the 
approval of the Conference which gave the final sanction to the 
arrangements proposed. It follows that a large part of the business 
of the Conference consisted in the routine work of receiving from 
these numerous Committees reports which would be accepted and 
endorsed if they were unanimous and if they presented no obvious 
difficulty. 

The other point to be considered is that, in accordance with general 
international custom, the decisions of the Conference required 
unanimity. There could be no majority vote ; each of the members 
was directly responsible to his own Government ; and on any 
matters of difficulty he was bound to refer home for instructions. 
In fact, the Conference was a convenient clearing-house through 
which co-operation between the Allies for important specific purposes 
was maintained, by the traditional diplomatic procedure, during 
the period when the text of the four European Peace Treaties was 
being put into effect. 

It will be seen that the activities of the various inter- Allied bodies 
reporting to the Conference of Ambassadors or acting independently 
ranged from work of a purely routine character, such as the marking 
out of the new T frontiers, to questions ascending in importance 
from the holding of plebiscites to the disarmament of Germany 
and the exaction of Reparation. When it is remembered that, 
in the conduct of international affairs at this time, every decision 
had to be unanimous except where it was expressly provided to 
the contrary, it will be realized that a frequent reference back from 
these organs of delegated authority to their principals was inevitable 
from the outset, even in matters for which the text of the Treaties 
prescribed a definite procedure. There were also, however, a number 
of questions left over by the War upon which no agreement had been 
reached in Paris and which remained to be settled not by the inter- 
pretation or execution of ratified treaties but by those processes 
of negotiation which precede the drafting of diplomatic instru- 
ments. The most urgent of these outstanding international questions 
of a ‘ political ’ as distinct from a merely ‘ executive 9 or ‘ administra- 
tive ’ kind was the conclusion of peace with Turkey and the disposal 
of the territories to be detached from her ; 1 while perhaps the most 

1 This has been dealt with in vol. vi, Ch. I, ‘ The Near and Middle East % 
of A History of the Peace Conference of Paris (hereafter quoted as JET. P. C.). 
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important was the problem created by the Bolshevik Revolution 
which had overtaken an ex-Allied Power, the former Russian 
Empire. There were claims on the part of the Baltic States to 
recognition ; 1 there were vast border territories in debate between 
the Soviet Union on one side and Poland and Rumania on the 
other ; 2 there were the relations of Soviet Russia with her Asiatic 
neighbours (Turkey, Persia, Afghanistan, Outer Mongolia, China, 
and Japan) which affected the interests of other Powers ; 3 and 
there was the absence of any defined relations between either the 
Allies or Germany and Soviet Russia. 4 Both the Russian and the 
Turkish questions were legacies of the War, but already there were 
appearing above the horizon a number of other international 
problems, such as that of naval competition in the Pacific, which 
were only remotely connected with the War and were essentially issues 
between the Allied and Associated Powers themselves, but which 
were nevertheless of first-class importance. 

(ii) International Conferences. 

This array of major political questions could not be delegated 
to subordinate bodies but could only be dealt with by direct negotia- 
tions between the Governments concerned, and at times the pressure 
of this important business became so great (or the state of negotia- 
tions so delicate) that it could not be passed through the ordinary 
channels of diplomatic correspondence. Any serious divergence 
of policy, open dissonance or even prolonged friction might have 
incalculable consequences, for the peculiarity of the situation was 
that there was no definite alliance between the Powers. Great 
Britain and France had entered the War and fought for over four 
years without any definite written agreement except the Treaty 
of London, by which they had pledged themselves not to make 
peace separately. This agreement came to an end as soon as peace 
was signed. There was no definite statement as to the objects and 
aims of policy ; even during the negotiations of 1919 everything 
had been left to the impulse and improvisation of the moment. 
It could easily be seen that grave divergence of policy and serious 
friction must inevitably arise in the future. It would be the constant 

1 See H. P. G\, vol. vi., Ch. Ill, Part 1. 

a For Russo-Polish relations see H . P. C., vol. vi, Ch. Ill, Part 2 ; and for 
the Bessarabian question the present volume III (ii) 4 below. 

3 See the present volume : IV (iii) and (iv) ; and VI (i) and (ii) below. 

4 See H . P. C., vol. *vi, Ch. Ill, Part 2. Germany had renounced the 
Treaty of Brest>Litovsk under the Versailles Treaty, Arts. 116, 259, 292, 433. 
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endeavour of both sides to prevent the discussions from leading to 
anything in the nature of a diplomatic rupture. 

In consequence, the Peace Conference of Paris, which closed on 
the 21st January, 1920. 1 was followed by ail intermittent series of 
ad hoc international conferences which continued until the beginning 
of the year 1922. These conferences differed greatly in their dura- 
tion and in the number of parties represented. They ranged from 
the three days* meeting of the French and British Prime Ministers 
at Hythe on the l nth- 17th May, 1920, or the meeting in London 
between the same parties on the 18th- 22nd December, 1921, to 
the Conference of Genoa, which lasted nearly six wrecks (10th April - 
19th May, 1922) and was attended by representatives of thirty-four 
states, including Germany, Russia, and a number of former neutrals. 
An analysis of the participants in the different conferences perhaps 
supplies the most useful classification. In the first place there 
were formal reunions of the Supreme Council of the Allies, like the 
London Conference of the 12th-23rd February, 1920, the San Remo 
Conference of the 19th-26th April, 1920, and the Boulogne Con- 
ference of the 21st-22nd June, 1920 ; but a new feature was intro- 
duced at Spa (5th-16th July, 1920), w here the Allied Prime Ministers 
for the first time met leading members of the German Government 
in conference in order to negotiate with them on at least nominal 
terms of equality. 2 The two conferences held in London on the 
21st February- 14th March and the 29th April-5th May, 1921, were 
also both attended by the Germans as w ell as the Allies. On the other 
hand, the meetings held in Paris on the 24th-30th January and the 
8th- 13th August, 1921, were purely inter-Allied. On Mi*. Lloyd 
George’s initiative, however, a notable extension of range was 
introduced at Cannes (6th-13th January, 1922) and Genoa (10th 
April-1 9th May, 1922). The agenda were carried beyond the 
execution of the Peace Treaties to the reconstruction of Europe ; 
and while the Cannes Conference w as confined to the Allies, at Genoa 
(for which Cannes prepared the ground) all Europe was represented. 
Indeed, these two conferences trenched upon a field which would 
have been occupied more naturally by the League of Nations, if 
only the United States, Germany, and Russia had become members. 
These two conferences were peculiarly the achievement of Mr. Lloyd 
George, whereas their successors (the London Conference of the 

1 On that date the Supreme Council held its last regular meeting and 
formally empowered the Conference of Ambassadors. 

2 The terms could not actually be equal owing to the complete disparity 
of military force. 
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7th-14th August, 1922, the London Conference of the 9th~llth 
December, 1922, and the Paris Conference of the 2nd-4th January, 
1923) bore the unmistakable stamp of M. Poincare. They went 
limited to the Principal Allied Powers and Belgium, they were 
strictly concerned with the question of Reparation, and they were 
the last of the series ; for M. Poincare avowed his preference for 
communication by the ordinary diplomatic channels and lie suc- 
ceeded in getting his way. No more international conferences 
were held so long as he remained in office. 

These were the most important- conferences of the series - 
omitting those concerned with particular questions (such as the 
Anglo- Franco-Greek Conference of the 19th- 20th June, 1 920, at Hythe 
on the Graeco-Turkish War, the Anglo-French Conference of the 
8th August, 1920, at Hythe on the Kusso-Polish War, or the Anglo- 
Franco-ltalian Conference of the 22nd 20th March, 1922, at Paris 
on the Graeco-Turkish impasse), and also omitting several merely 
preparatory meetings between two or more Prime Ministers. For the 
sake of greater clearness, however, as complete a list of meetings as it 
has been possible to compile is given below, in their chronological order, 
with a note of the states represented and of the principal agenda. 1 

List of the Principal Allied Conferences, 1920-3 

Principal S u hj erts 


Place . 

Dale. 

1920 

States represented. discussed. 

Paris 

8-16 Jan. 

Great Britain. France, Italy. Fiume ; war criminals ; 

trade with Russia. 

London 

12-23 Feb. 

Great Britain, France, Italy, Near East ; Fiume. 
Greece. 

San Remo 

19-20 April 

(ireat Britain, France, Italy, Near East ; Mandates ; 
Belgium, Japan, Greece. Anglo-French rela- 

tions and German 
disarmament. 

Hythe 

15-17 May 

Great Britain, France. Reparation. 

Great Britain, France, Greece. Turkish offensiv e to- 
wards the Straits. 

Hythe 

19 20 June 

Boulogne 

21-2 June 

Great Bk\'ku, France, Italy, Disarmament ; Rcpara- 
Belgium, Japan, Greece. tion. 

Brussels 

2 3 July 

(ireat Britain, France, Italy, Reparation. 

Belgium, Japan. 

Spa 

5-10 July 

(ireat Britain, France, Italy, Disarmament ; Repara - 
Belgium, Japan, Germany, tion ; w r ar criminals ; 

Poland. Near East ; Tesehen ; 

Kusso-Polish War. 

Hythe 

8 Aug. 

(ireat Britain, France. Russo-Polish War. 


1 I must hero acknowledge my indebtedness to the table on p. 342 of 
Old Diplomacy and New , 1870-1922, by A. L. Kennedy (1922, John Murray, 
18*.) — A. J. T. 
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Place. 

Date . 

Paris 

1921 

24-30 Jan. 

London 

21 Feb.- 
14 March 

Lympne 

London 

Paris 

Paris 

23-4 April 
29 April- 
5 May 

19 June 
8-13 Aug. 

London 

18-22 Dec. 

Cannes 

1922 

6--13 Jan. 

Boulogne 

25 Feb. 

Paris 

Genoa 

22-6 March 
J 0 April- 
19 May 

The Hague 

London 

26 June- 
20 July 
7-14 Aug. 

London 

9-11 Dec. 

Paris 

1923 

2-4 Jan. 


States represented . 


Principal Subjects 
discussed . 


Great Britain, France, Italy, 
Belgium, Japan. 


Great Britain, France, Italy, 
Belgium, Japan, Greece, 
Turkey, Germany. 

Great Britain, France. 

Great Britain, France, Italy, 
Belgium, Japan, Germany. 
Great Britain, France, Italy. 
Great Britain, France, Italy, 
Belgium, Japan. 

Great Britain, France. 


Reparation ; disarma- 
ment ; Austrian re- 
construction ; Near 
East. 

Near East ; Repara- 
tion. 


Reparation. 

Reparation. 


Near East. 

Upper Silesia ; Near 
East ; war criminals ; 
disarmament. 
Reparation ; security ; 
reconstruction. 


Great Britain, France, Italy, 
Belgium, Japan, Germany. 


Great Britain, France. 

Great Britain, France, Italy. 

Twenty - nine European 
States and five British self- 
governing Dominions. 

European States and Russia 
(experts). 

Great Britain, France, Italy, 
Belgium. 

Great Britain, France, Italy, 
Belgium. 

Great Britain, France, Italy, 
Belgium. 


Anglo-French Pact ; 
agenda for Genoa 
Conference ; Repara- 
tion. 

Conditions for Genoa 
Conference. 

Near East. 

European reconstruc- 
tion ; relations with 
Russia. 

Relations with Russia. 

Reparation. 

Reparation. 


Reparation. 


At the risk of repetition this table has been supplemented, in the 
following pages, by a brief summary of what occurred at these 
successive conferences so far as it was known at the date of writing. 1 
The procedure by conference was hardly less characteristic of the 
years 1920-2 than of the period between the Armistice and the 
coming into force of the Treaty of Versailles or of the years following 
the war of 1792-1815. At irregular intervals a small number of 
statesmen, still holding in their hands the abnormal power which 

1 Large portions of the agenda — for example, those relating to the Near 
and Middle East and to Russia — have been aealt with already in the sixth 
volume of the History of the Peace Conference , while other portions axe dealt 
with elsewhere in the present volume, especially under the heads of the 
Military Control and Disarmament of the German Ketch (II (iii) 5) and 
Reparation (II (iv) ). 
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had accrued to them during the War, would meet to pick up from 
other bodies a miscellany of current questions great and small, 
and would then proceed rapidly to turn them over, settle them or 
not as the case might be, and hand them back, sometimes unaltered 
and sometimes transformed, to the Reparation Commission, the 
Conference of Ambassadors, or the League of Nations, while the 
statesmen hurried home to their respective capitals in order to 
attend to internal affairs. 

1. Conference of Paris, 8th-16th January, 1920 

This was a meeting of the Supreme Council (Mr. Lloyd George, 
M. Clemenceau, and Signor Nitti), the delegates being assembled 
in Paris for the ceremony of the ratification of the Peace Treaty, 
which took place on the 10th January. The Adriatic question was 
the principal subject of discussion, and there were frequent con- 
versations with representatives of Jugoslavia, who rejected at this 
Conference the proposals put forward by Mr. Lloyd George and 
M. Clemenceau with regard to Fiume. 1 On the 12th January 
a decision was taken concerning the organization of inter-Allied 
military control of Germany. The list of war criminals was also 
finally settled, and a note was dispatched to the Netherlands 
Government demanding the extradition of the ex-Kaiser. Finally, 
on the 16th January it was announced that the Council had decided 
to grant facilities to Russian co-operative organizations to import 
goods in exchange for grain and other commodities. 

2. Conference of London, 12th-23rd February, 1920 

This was a meeting of the Supreme Council, at which the three 
Principal Allied Powers in Europe were represented by their 
respective Prime Ministers (M. Millerand, Signor Nitti, and 
Mr. Lloyd George). The principal business of the Conference was 
to lay down the main lines of the Treaty with Turkey, now that it 
was certain that the United States would not participate in the 
Near Eastern settlement. A decision to allow 2 * 4 the Sultan’s Govern- 
ment ’ to remain at Constantinople was taken on the 16th February 
and published next day. The Fiume controversy was also carried 
one stage farther on the 17th by the joint memorandum which 
Mr. Lloyd George and M. Millerand drew up in reply to President 


1 See H. P. C., vol. iv, p. 316. 
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Wilson’s memorandum of the 10th. 1 The Conference also con- 
sidered the objections of Hungary to the draft Treaty of Trianon, 
as well as the general financial and economic situation of Europe! 2 

3. Conference of San Remo, 19th-2Gth April, 1920 

This was a meeting of the Supreme Council (MM. Millerand, 
Nitti, and Lloyd George), including, this time, a Japanese repre- 
sentative (M. Matsui). M. Yenizelos took part in the discussions 
on the Turkish Treaty, and several meetings wen' attended by an 
American observer, while the Belgian representatives (MM. Hymans 
and Jaspar) were called in on the 25th when the Conference turned 
its attention to questions concerning Germany. The Turkish 
Treaty was the first and principal business considered, and in six 
sessions (19th-24th April) the framework of the future Treaty of 
Sevres was constructed. The Conference also considered the 
problems of Batuni and Armenia. The most important permanent 
results of this meeting of the Supreme Council in the Near and 
Middle Eastern field were the assignment (25th April) of the man- 
dates for Mesopotamia, Palestine, and Syria and the drafting of 
an Anglo-French oil agreement (signed by Sir J. Oadman and 
M. Ph. Berthelot on the 24th and confirmed by MM. Lloyd George 
and Millerand on the 25th) which covered not only the Middle 
East but Rumania and the French and British non-self-governing 
colonies. 3 

Meanwhile, on the 12th March, Lord Guram, in the name of the 
Supreme Council, had offered the mandate for Armenia to the 
League of Nations in default of the United States. On the 1 1th April 
the Council of the League had declined the task in a reasoned 
memorandum, 4 but the incident was important as being the first 
case in which the Supreme Council had invited the participation 
of the League in a matter arising out of the War of 1914, since 
it had been understood in a general way that the settlement after 
the War was to be exclusively the concern of the Allied Powers and 
their organs. 

The most delicate questions, however, were those relating to 
Germany, over which tension had already arisen between France 
and Great Britain. Tn the section on the Military Control and 
Disarmament of the German Reich (II (iii) 5 below) some account 

1 Op. cit vol. iv, p. 324. 2 Op. cit., vol. iv. Cli. Ill, Part 2. 

* Text in op. cit., vol. vi, p. 603. 

4 Text in V Europe Nouvelle , 8th May, 1920. 
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is given of the reactionary Putsch which drove the Republican 
Government from Berlin on the 25th March ; the defeat of the 
movement by a general strike ; the swing of the pendulum which 
produced an armed collision in the Ruhr between the Republican 
Government (now restored to Berlin) and the Communists ; the 
independent action of France in occupying Frankfurt, Darmstadt, 
and several other places in Germany beyond the Treaty line, on 
the ground that Germany had violated the Treaty by sending more 
troops than the permitted maximum into the Neutral Zone ; and 
the sharp note of protest from the British to the French Govern- 
ment, to which France replied by disclaiming any intention to 
act, in inter-Allied matters, without the previous assent of her 
Allies. These were the immediate antecedents to the San Remo 
Conference, and the German problem was brought to a head by 
the receipt of a note, dated the 20th April, 1920, from the German 
Minister of War, asking that the maximum strength for the German 
Army, which had been fixed by the Treaty at 100,000, should be 
doubled. To this the Supreme Council replied, on the 26th, by an 
important joint declaration, 1 in which they refused the German 
request and charged Germany with default in respect of disarma- 
ment and Reparation, laying particular emphasis on her omission 
to exercise her option of making, a proposal for a fc lump sum ’ 
payment in lieu of the Treaty procedure. 2 At the same time the 
Allies formally disclaimed any intention to annex German territory 
and announced their purpose 4 to invite the heads of the German 
Government to a direct conference with the heads of Allied Govern- 
ments \ 

Accounts of the Conference were given to the French Chamber 
by M. Millerand on the 27th April and to the House of Commons 
by Mr. Lloyd George on the 29th. 3 M. Millerand insisted that 
direct negotiations with Germany were only permissible on certain 
conditions. All idea of revising the Treaty of Versailles must be 
formally excluded, and the Allies must come to a previous agreement 
regarding both the terms to be demanded and the eventual sanctions 
to be imposed. Mr. Lloyd George argued that the Ruhr incident 
was not connected with the execution of the Treaty ; spoke out 
strongly against ‘ making another Alsace-Lorraine 5 of the Rhine- 

1 Text in lor. cit. 

2 This option had been conceded by the Allies in § 5 of their covering 
letter to their reply to the German observations on the draft treaty (16th June, 
1919). 

3 Texts in L' Europe Nouvelle , 8th May, 1920. 
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land ; and emphasized the importance of the new departure entailed 
in the project for a ‘ free conference ’ with Germany. 

4. Conference of Hythe, 15th-17th May, 1920 

This meeting between the British and French Prime Ministers, 
accompanied by the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the French 
Minister of Finance, was concerned entirely with Reparation and 
is dealt with under that head below. 


5. Conference of Hythe, 19th-20th .June, 1920 

This was an emergency meeting occasioned by the offensive 
of the Turkish Nationalists against the inadequate Allied detach- 
ments holding the Asiatic shores of the Black Sea Straits. It was 
attended by Mr. Lloyd George, M. Millerand, M. Venizelos, Marshal 
Foch, General Weygand, and Sir Henry Wilson. M. Venizelos 
proposed that the Greek army in the Smyrna district should strike 
north-eastwards in order to interpose between the Straits and the 
Turkish forces. His proposal was supported by Mr. Lloyd George 
and somewhat doubtfully accepted by the military experts. It was 
executed with complete success. 

6. Conference of Boulogne, 21sT-22nd June, 1920 

This was a meeting of the Supreme Council, attended by the three 
Principal Allied Powers in Europe and by Japan, while Greece and 
Belgium participated in the particular discussions that concerned 
them. Turkey, Russia, Reparation, and the disarmament of 
Germany were on the agenda. The Powers agreed to accredit 
Ambassadors to Berlin, sent a note to the German Government 
requiring the disbandment of the Sicherheitspolizei, and postponed 
the date of the Conference with the Germans which was to be held 
at Spa. At the time of writing the inner history of the Boulogne 
Conference had not been disclosed, but it was believed to have 
reached important results on the question of Reparation. The 
Allies appear to have agreed in principle that Germany should pay 
minimum annuities, to be increased on a sliding scale in the ratio 
of Germany’s economic revival. It was suggested that there should 
be thirty-five such annuities at a minimum of three milliard gold 
marks each. 
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7. Conference of Brussels, 2nd-3rd July, 1920 

This was merely a preliminary meeting of the Allied Prime 
Ministers, attended by their experts, to settle their programme for 
the forthcoming Conference with the Germans at Spa. 

8. Conference of Spa, 5th-16th July, 1920 

The important feature of this Conference was that Herren Fehren- 
bach (the Chancellor of the German Reich), Simons (Foreign Minister) 
and Wirth (Finance Minister) for the first time met the heads of the 
Allied Governments on a formal footing of equality, while at the same 
time there were longer and perhaps more fruitful meetings between the 
experts on both sides. The critical questions were the disarmament of 
Germany and the deliveries of coal due under the Treaty of Versailles. 
These are dealt with in detail under other heads. 1 It is sufficient 
here to mention that in either case the negotiations broke down 
and the German delegates were compelled to sign protocols 
(a disarmament protocol on the 9th and a coal protocol on the 
16th July) dictated by the Allies under threat of military sanctions. 
The sanctions, which were set out in the text of the protocols, 
included in both cases an eventual inter-Allied occupation of the 
Ruhr Basin. The crisis over the coal question w r as the more seriors 
of the two. The representatives of the Allies were exasperated h r 
the pugnacious tone adopted by Herr fStinnes (who appeared before 
them on the morning of the 10th, though merely as a spokesman of 
the .private German coal interests, for whose action the official 
•representatives of the Reich disclaimed responsibility) and by the 
inadequacy of the German scheme of Reparation which was handed 
to them by Dr. Simons on the 11th. On the 13th the Conference was 
actually suspended, after the rejection by the Allies of the German 
schedule for future deliveries of eoal ; and Marshal Foch, Sir Henry 
Wilson, and General Degoutte were summoned to Spa to discuss 
immediate measures of military coercion. On the 15th the Allies 
handed to the Germans a definitive protocol concerning coal 
deliveries which the Germans signed the next day ; but they 
reserved their assent to Article 7 (sanctions) and the text contained 
a substantial concession from the side of the Allies. The larger 
deliveries which Germany was required to make, as compared with 
her offer, were to be compensated by what was in effect (though not 
in form) a partial cash payment by the Allies for value received. 2 

1 II (iii) 5 and (iv). 2 See below, p. 123. 
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Agreement was also reached between the Allies and Germany 
regarding the trial of war criminals ; 1 and at the same time the 
Allies, sitting as the Supreme Council, settled a number of questions 
among themselves, the most important being the distribution of the 
Reparation eventually to be recovered from Germany. The agree- 
ment reached on this question was embodied in the inter-Allied 
protocol of the 16th ; but it was remarkable that this agreement 
and the coal agreement (which merely determined the amount of 
deliveries in kind under a single head for a period of six months) 
w r ere the only positive contributions of the Conference towards the 
settlement of the Reparation Question. The rejection of the 
inadequate German scheme was not followed up on this occasion 
by any Allied counter-proposals envisaging the problem as a w T holc. 

On the 7th July the Supreme Council took occasion to examine 
and reject the objections of Damad Ferid Pasha, the Grand Vezir 
of the Sultan's Government at Constantinople, to the draft Treaty 
of Sevres ; and on the 12th they cancelled the plebiscite to be held 
in the Teschen district and entrusted the Conference of Ambassadors 
with the task of delimiting the*Polish-Czechoslovak frontier in this 
sector — the two parties agreeing in advance to accept the Ambas- 
sadors’ award. 2 

The Supreme Council had also to deal with an appeal for inter- 
vention in the Russo-Polish War 3 on the part of the Polish Prime 
Minister (M. Grabski) and Foreign Minister (M. Patek), who came 
to Spa in person, at a stage in the struggle when the fall of Warsaw 
and the collapse of the Polish armies seemed not impossible. Sugges- 
tions for an Armistice, to be followed by a Peace Conference in 
London between Russia and all the western border states, w^ere 
made by the Supreme Council to both belligerents in a note 
dispatched on the 11th July. Though the terms suggested included 
the withdrawal of the Poles within their linguistic frontiers, the 
Soviet Government was tempted — by the prospect of a decisive 
military victory — to let this opportunity slip, and they sent an 
evasive reply. 

9. Conference of Hythe, 8th August, 1920 

This was an emergency Conference called to deal with the Russo- 
Polish War, and it was thus parallel to the Conference which had 
met at the same place on the 19th of the previous June to deal with 

1 II (hi) 2. 2 H. P. C., vol. iv, Ch. VI, Part 1. 

3 See H. P. vol. vi, Ch. Ill, Part 2. 
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the military situation in Asia Minor. It was attended by M. Mil- 
lerand, Mr. Lloyd George, Lord Curzon, Marshal Foch, Earl Beatty, 
and Sir H. Wilson, and it was agreed that the Allies, who in the 
meantime had advised Poland to treat directly with Russia, should 
intervene in Poland's favour if the Russian terms involved any 
infringement of Polish independence. This decision resulted in 
divergent action. On the basis of an incomplete outline of the draft 
Russian terms, communicated on the 10th August by the head of 
the Russian Trade Delegation, M. Kamenev, Mr. Lloyd George 
decided that the necessity for intervention had not arisen ; whereas 
M. Millerand recognized General Wrangel, the Russian 4 White ’ 
leader in the Crimea, 1 and instructed General Weygand to place 
himself at the service of the Polish Government for the organization 
of a counter-offensive*— an intervention which turned the tide and 
settled the result of the campaign. 

10. Conference of Paris, 24th~30th January, 1921 

This was a meeting of the four Principal Allied Powers and Belgium 
to discuss Reparation. Although M. Millerand had passed from the 
Premiership to the Presidency in September, 1920, and had been 
succeeded as Premier by M. Briand (after a short tenure of the 
office by M. Leygues), there was a growing opposition in France 
to a settlement of the Reparation Question along the lines of agree- 
ment left open by the letter of the Kith June, 1919, as contrasted 
with a rigid application of the Reparation Chapter of the Treaty. 
M. Briand was therefore compelled to advocate a less liberal proposal 
than that which had (apparently) been agreed upon at Boulogne 
in June, 1920, or than the more detailed suggestions which had been 
worked out on the Boulogne basis at the Conference of Allied and 
German experts which had met during December, 1920, at Brussels. 2 
The outcome was a proposal to Germany from the parties to the 
Conference, dated the 29th January ; 3 but while this was the main 
work of the Conference, it also dispatched to the German Govern- 
ment a detailed note on disarmament ; 4 laid down monthly figures 
for deliveries of coal after the expiry of the Spa Agreement ; received 
a report from M. Loucheur on the possibilities of reconstruction in 
Austria, which it referred to a comite d* etudes ; granted de jure 

1 The French Government signified shortly afterwards that recognition 
in this case did not imply material assistance. 

2 See below, p. 125. 3 See below, p. 127. 

4 See II (iii) 5 below. 
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recognition to Latvia and Esthonia ; and decided to invite Greek 
and Turkish delegations to a Conference to be held in London 
during February, in order to reconsider certain parts of the Treaty 
of Sevres. 

11. Conference of London, 21st Febritary-14th March, 

1921 

In this Conference the Principal Allied Powers carried on alter- 
nately two distinct series of negotiations — with the representatives 
of the Athens, Constantinople, and Angora Governments on the 
one hand, and with the German Foreign Minister, Dr. Simons, 
on the other. The Turkish settlement has been dealt with in the 
History of the Peace Conference / and it need only be mentioned 
here that the Allied Powers failed to bring the Greeks and Turks 
to an agreement. The Greeks launched a new offensive on the 
23rd March, and the single definite result of the Conference, so far 
as the Near and Middle East was concerned, was the separate 
agreement of the 9th March between M. Briand and Bekir Sami 
Bey, which put an end to hostilities between France and the Turkish 
Nationalists along the Turco-Syrian Frontier. 2 

The negotiations with Germany opened on the 1st March, when 
Dr. Simons presented his counter-proposition to the Paris proposals 
of the 29th January. This document (discussed below under the 
heading of Reparation) was an attempt to scale down the Paris 
figures while nominally accepting them as a basis, and the offers 
contained in it were also contingent (which was more reasonable) 
upon the result of the Upper Silesian plebiscite being favourable 
to Germany and upon the removal of artificial restrictions and 
inequalities affecting international trade. This document provoked 
the Allies into drawing up a schedule of alleged German defaults 
under all heads of the Versailles Treaty and deciding upon the 
immediate application of sanctions unless Germany accepted the 
Paris proposals as they stood. This ultimatum was formally 
presented to the German delegation on the 3rd March by Mr. Lloyd 
George, who addressed Dr.* Simons in very severe terms ; and, 
after several days of energetic but fruitless negotiations, he announced 
on the 7th March that the sanctions which he had threatened were 
to be applied. There was to be a military occupation (actually 
carried out on the 8th March) of Dusseldorf, Duisburg, and Ruhrort, 

1 Vol. vi, Ch. I, Part 2. 

2 Text in IS Europe NouveUe, 26th March, 1921. 
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three places just outside the area of occupation under the Treaty 
and on the threshold of the Ruhr Basin ; a tax was to be levied upon 
payments for German imports into Allied countries, the proceeds 
being payable to the account of Reparation ; 1 the customs receipts 
along the German frontiers within the occupied area were to be 
impounded ; and a new customs cordon was to be established 
provisionally along the boundary between the occupied and unoc- 
cupied parts of Germany. On the 10th March the German Govern- 
ment appealed to the League of Nations in a reasoned statement, 
in which they argued that the occupation of additional German 
territory as a sanction was not permissible under the Treaty of 
Versailles, and claimed the intervention of the League as victims 
of an aggression constituting a threat to peace. The Council of 
the League does not appear to have taken any action in this matter, 
but at the same time the action taken by the Allies w T as of doubtful 
legality. The letter of the 16th June, 1919, had not obliged, but 
merely permitted, Germany to make an offer in lieu of the terms 
laid down in the Reparation Chapter of the Treaty. A fortiori , she 
was under no obligation to accept an alternative proposal presented 
to her, as a definitive text, by the Allies. If she did not choose to 
exercise her option, she simply remained bound by her obligations 
under the Treaty, which prescribed no specific instalment of pay- 
ment before the 1st May, 1921. Nevertheless, the Allied sanctions 
were applied. Not only was additional German territory occupied 
on the 8th March, but the customs cordon between occupied and 
unoccupied territory was established on the 9tli April. 

12. Conference of Lymfne, 23rd~24th April, 1921 

This was a preliminary meeting betw T een M. Briand and Mr. Lloyd 
George to prepare for a meeting of the Supreme Council. The 
occasion was the failure of previous conferences to reach a settle- 
ment of the Reparation Question outside the terms of the Treaty 
of Versailles. It had become evident that the Treaty would take 
effect, and probable that Germany would be found in default on 
the total payment of tw r enty milliard gold marks, in cash or kind, 
which was due from her, under the Treaty, by the 1st May. Fresh 
sanctions were discussed, including an occupation of the Ruhr 
Basin. 

1 The British Government acted on this decision by carrying through 
Parliament the Reparation (Recovery) Act of the 24th March, 1921. 

O 
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13. Conference of London, 29th Apkil-5th May, 1921 

This was a meeting of the Supreme Council, attended by Belgium 
and Japan as well as the three Principal Allied Powers in Europe. 
Since it was entirely concerned with Reparation, in the history of 
which it marked a critical stage, it is dealt with below under that 
head ; but it should be mentioned here that the sanctions l;id 
down in the Allies" ultimatum of the 5th May (which Germany 
accepted on the 11th) were threatened in ease of default in respect 
not only of Reparation but of disarmament, the trial of w ar criminals, 
and Articles 264-7. 279, 221 . 222. and 227 of the Treaty of Versailles. 


14. Conference of Paris, stii 13th Ai ovst, 1921 

This was a meeting of the Supreme Council, the most important 
business on the agenda being the action to be taken in consequence 
of the results of the plebiscite in Upper Silesia, On the 12th August, 
when the Supreme Council, after four days of discussion and con- 
sultation with their experts, had failed to agree upon a line of 
partition between Germany and Poland, it was unanimously decided 
to refer the guest-ion, under Article 12 of the Covenant, to the 
Council of the League of Nations. The Council accepted the task 
and made a recommendation on the 12th October, 1921, which was 
adopted by the Conference of Ambassadors on the 21st. This 
settlement of the Upper Silesian que stion was historically important, 
not merely in itself, but as being the first ease in which action 
arising out of a Peace Treaty, which fell within the province of the 
Ambassadors' Conference and their principals the Supreme Council, 
was transferred to, and undertaken by, the League of Nations. 1 

The Conference also considered the situation in Anatolia, where 
the Graeco -Turkish War Avas at its height ; 2 the Russian famine ; 
the trial of war criminals ; the disarmament of Germany ; and the 
sanctions imposed upon her during the preceding March. It was 
decided that the additional occupation of territory should continue, 
but that the economic sanctions should terminate on .he 
15tli September, if Germany had fulfilled the obligations incum- 
bent on her up to that date. 

1 See H. P. Cm vol. \i, Appendix III. 

2 The Greeks had captured Eski Shehr on the 19th July and started to 

advance against Angora on the 1 4th August. * 
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15. Conference of London, 18th-22nd December, 1921 

This was a meeting between Mr. LIo}^d George and M. Briarid, 
wlio was accompanied by M. Lcmcheur. The immediate occasion 
was a declaration bv Germany that she would be unable to make 
the payments due on the 15th January and 15th February, 1922, 
under the schedule imposed upon her by the ultimatum of the 
5th May, 1921, which she had accepted on the 11th May. It was 
decided to call a meeting of the Supreme Council at Cannes, 
and a memorandum of suggestions on the Reparation Problem, to 
be laid before this meeting, was drawn up in agreement by the 
French and British Prime Ministers. These are dealt with below 
under the head of Reparation, but the official communique made to 
the Press on the 22nd December announced a new departure : 

Although no definite decision was reached, a line of action was agreed 
upon, and representatives of British industry and ti nance are con- 
ferring with the Prime Minister and his colleagues to-morrow, to discuss 
in fuller detail the proposals with which the conversations have been 
dealing. The French Government will have similar conversations with 
business men and financiers in Paris, at w hich probably some Ministers 
will be present. The result of these negot iations will come up for review 
at the forthcoming conference. It is probable that the proposals of 
the two Governments to be submitted at Cannes will include one for 
the summoning of a general European economic conference, to enable 
the European nations to co-operate in building up their economic 
system and generally restoring the welfare of their people. The Allies 
will decide what nations are to be represented at this conference. 1 

Since the ultimatum of the 5th May, the British Government 
had taken the measure of Germany's capacity to pay. The collapse 
of the mark under the strain of the cash payment which the German 
Government had actually made in August had convinced Great 
Britain that relief from her own burdens was to be looked for not 
so much in prospective receipts from Germany as in a general 
reconstruction of the economic life of Europe, leading to a revival 
of Great Britain's foreign trade. Reconstruction, however, would 
be impossible without the co-operation of France, and there was 
no apparent prospect that France would abandon any of her 
Treaty rights to Reparation in consideration of the actual financial 
situation of Germany. The French public* still believed that the 
Treaty was susceptible of execution, and every month's delay was 
increasing the influence of M. Poincare and his supporters, who 


1 The Times , 23rd December, 1921. 
C 2 
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maintained that, in case of German default, the Allies were entitled, 
under Section 18 of Annex II of the Reparation Chapter of the 
Versailles Treaty, to take additional military sanctions, and, further, 
that each Allied Power was entitled to act in this matter indepen- 
dently. At several previous conferences, when sanctions had been 
discussed, the French Government had suggested the military 
occupation of the Ruhr Basin, which would give the occupying 
Power a strangle-hold upon Germany’s economic life ; and, if once 
France were to take this step, it was by no means certain that she 
would withdraw even if it failed to bring about the payment of 
Reparation. In her policy towards Germany, France had two 
distinct ends in view : economic Reparation for the damage which 
Germany had done to her in the* War of 1914 and military security 
against a future German invasion. A sanction which was ineffective 
for the former purpose might still be turned to account for the 
latter ; and indeed a French statesman who had promised and 
failed to procure Reparation for his fellow countrymen might be 
driven to forestall their disappointment by presenting them, instead, 
with a ‘ security 5 based upon the virtual dismemberment of 
Germany. Thus the British Government, in bringing forward 
their policy of European reconstruction, found it advisable to 
dissociate it very distinctly from the problem of executing the 
Reparation Chapter of the Treaty ; and at the same time they 
were anxious to satisfy France, if possible, on the question of her 
security by action of their own, in order to remove any temptation 
which France might have to seek security in the dismemberment of 
Germany through the indirect channel of sanctions taken for 
German defaults in the payment of Reparation. This was the 
situation on the eve of the Conference of Cannes. 


16. Conference of Cannes, 6th-13th January, 1922 

This was a meeting of the Supreme Council, to which the Repara- 
tion Commission and the representatives of the German Govern- 
ment were successively summoned. The principal agenda were 
a project for an Anglo-French Pact, plans for a European Economic 
Conference to be held at Genoa, and Reparation. 

The meeting of the Supreme Council was preceded by conversa- 
tions in Paris between French and British econoiiiic experts. At 
Cannes onlbhe 4th January, before the formal session of the Supreme 
Council began, Mr. Lloyd George submitted to M. Briand a memoran- 
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dum 1 setting forth the British view of the relations between the 
problems of Reparation, Security, and Reconstruction ; insisting 
that a scheme for European reconstruction must include Russia ; 
recalling the sacrifices in favour of France to which Great Britain 
had assented in the joint memorandum on Reparation drafted 
at the recent Conference of London ; and making an unconditional 
offer to conclude an agreement by which Great Britain would under- 
take to assist France with all her forces in the event of unprovoked 
German aggression upon French soil. 2 The memorandum went on, 
however, to warn France that the British Empire would not be 
willing to incur military commitments in Central and Eastern 
Europe, and to urge that the suggested treaty should be accom- 
panied (like the accord of 1904) by a complete entente on all issues 
outstanding between the two countries. The importance of avoiding 
submarine competition was emphasized, and the memorandum 
concluded with an outline of conditions to which all nations partici- 
pating in a European scheme of reconstruction should subscribe, with 
evident reference to the difficulties of collaboration with Soviet 
Russia. In the final paragraphs, the idea of reconstruction was 
linked with those of disarmament and non -aggression. 

At the first formal meeting of the Conference on the morning of 
the 6th January, Mr. Lloyd George introduced a resolution 3 to the 
effect that 

The Allied Powers in conference are unanimously of opinion that 
an Economic and Financial Conference should be summoned in 
February or early March, to which all the Powers of Europe, including 
Germany, Russia, Austria, Hungary and Bulgaria, should be invited 
to send representatives. They regard such a Conference as an urgent 
and essential step towards the economic reconstruction of Central and 
Eastern Europe. ... A united effort of the stronger Powers is necessary 
to remedy the paralysis of the European system. 

This resolution (which further laid down 1 fundamental conditions ’ 
of participation, designed to overcome the difficulty of dealing 
with Soviet Russia) was unanimously adopted, with slight modifica- 
tions, at an afternoon session on the same day, at which it was 

1 Text in L'Europe Nouvelle , 21st January, 1922. 

2 The whole question of security and the reduction of armaments in 
Europe (which had little connexion with the problem of the limitation of 
naval armament, dealt with in Part VI of the present volume) will be 
discussed in the Survey of International Affairs for 1924 . 

3 See British White Paper, Resolutions adopted by the Supreme Council at 
Cannes, January 1922 , as the basis of the Genoa Conference ( Cmd . 1621 of 
1922). 
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also decided to invite the United States. 1 The outline agenda 
drawn up by the Supreme Council for the Genoa Conference were 
as follows : 

1. Examination of the methods of putting into practice the principles 

contained in the resolution reached at Cannes on the 6th January, 

1922. 

2. The establishment of European peace on a firm basis. 

3. Essentia] conditions for re-establishment of confidence without injury 

to existing treaties. 

4. Financial subjects. 

(a) Currencies. 

(b) Central banks and banks of issue. 

(c) Public finance in relation to reconstruction. 

(d) Exchanges. 

(e) Organization of public and private credit. 

5. Economic and commercial subjects. 

(a) Facilities and guarantees for the import and export of com- 
mercial products. 

(h) Legal guarantees for the re-establishment of commerce. 

(r) Protection of industrial property and copyrights. 

(d) Status of consuls. 

(e) Admission and position of foreigners in regard to the conduct 

of business. 

(/) Technical assistance to industrial reconstruction. 

6. Transport. 

For the preparation of the detailed agenefa and draft resolutions, 
the Supreme Council, on the 13th January, appointed a committee 
of one representative each from the four Principal Allied Powers 
and Belgium. In one respect they had already anticipated the 
agenda for Genoa in a resolution 2 passed on the 10th January 
declaring that ‘ the Supreme Council approves the establishment of 
an international corporation with affiliated national corporations 
for the purpose of the economic reconstruction of Europe ’, and 
providing for the immediate appointment of an organizing com- 
mittee. 3 

Meanwhile, Mr. Lloyd George and M. Briand had been discussing 
the proposed British guarantee to France, and M. Briand had 

1 The formal issue of the invitations on the 10th January was anticipated 
by the arrival of two telegrams from Moscow — the first announcing willing- 
ness to participate and the second proposing that the meeting-place should 
be London instead of Genoa. 

1 Text in Omd. 1621 of 1922. 

8 The main object of forming this consortium was to facilitate the economic 
reconstruction of Russia, but the plan never led to practical results. 
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demanded two modifications : the guarantee must be reciprocal, 
and it must be supplemented by a technical military convention. 1 
A unilateral pact was considered in Franco not only as a humiliation 
fqr a Great Power but as a limitation upon the French Government's 
freedom of action which might even amount to a measure' of control 
over French policy on the part of the guarantor. A technical 
military convention, again, was regarded as essential if the 
guarantee was to be of practical value, since, unless the plans for 
military cooperation had been worked out beforehand and could be 
put into effect at any moment, it was felt, in the light of 1914, that 
British assistance might fail to arrive in time. Although M. Brianci 
was insisting on these French views in Iris negotiations with 
Mr. Lloyd George, the information which was reaching Paris in 
regard both to the projected Anglo-French Pact and to the pro- 
gramme for Genoa was raising a storm. On the 10th January, 
M. Briand received the text of two motions, one emanating from 
the Gauche lit publico i ne group in the Senate and the other from the 
Finance Commission of the Cham be i of Deputies, which were 
virtually votes of censure on the policy which he was pursuing at 
Cannes.- M. Briand replied in conciliatory telegrams to the chair- 
man of the Gauche JRipuhlicaine group and the President of the 
Finance Commission, and on the same day lit' gave an interview to 
the Press in which he declared that the proposed Anglo-French Pact 
entailed no diminution of the rights of France under the Treaty of 
Versailles and that, as regards Reparation, France would not be 
asked to accept one centime less for 1922 than would normally have 
been her due. 3 The next day, however, he received a personal 
telegram from President Millerand recalling him to Paris, and he 

1 British Blue Book : Papers respecting Negotiations for an Anglo-French 
Pact (Gmd. 2169 of 1924), p. 123. 

2 Motion du Groupe de la Gauche B^publieaine du Senat : 

Le groupe de la gauche republican) e du Senat, demeurant attache & Taccord 
des allies, en presence des negociations engagees pour la conclusion d'une 
alliance franco -anglaise, compte que le gouvernement mettra au premier 
rang de ses preoccupations la conservation d’une solide arinee nationale et 
des gages existants qu’il estime indispensables pour la protection immediate 
du territoire fran^ais et Y execution des traites. 

Motion de la Commission des Finances de la Cliam bre : 

La Commission des Finances, inquire des atteintes que la Conference de 
Cannes parait devoir apporter aux droits de la France concernant les repara- 
tions ; emue des repercussions si graves qui pourraient en resulter pour la 
reconstitution des regions liberees et le relevement de nos finances, rappelle 
au gouvernement 1’ engagement qu’il a pris de ne eonsentir aucun nouveau 
sacrifice. 

3 For the texts of this interview and of the two telegrams, see L' Europe 
Nouvelle , 21st January, 1922. 
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left Cannes that afternoon, with the British draft of the Pact in 
his pocket, 1 four hours after the arrival of Herr Rathenau at the 
head of the German delegation. Next morning (the 12th January) 
he met his Cabinet, in the afternoon he met the Chamber, and by 
the evening the news of his resignation had reached the representa- 
tives of the other Powers at Cannes before they had risen from 
their sitting. 

Next day (the 13th January) the Supreme Council held its final 
meeting, with France represented no longer by a delegation but 
(like the United States) by an observer without executive power. 
The Council proceeded to examine the situation created by the 
departure of the French delegation. It was decided that decisions 
in regard to which complete unanimity had been attained should 
become operative — for example, the arrangements for the Confer- 
ence of Genoa — while decisions which did not possess a definitive 
character wnukl have to be reconsidered. On the same d^y, 
President Millerand entrusted the task of forming a new Govern- 
ment to M. Poincare. 

Concurrently with the projected Franco-British Pact and the 
plans for the Genoa Conference, the Supreme Council at Cannes 
had been dealing with Reparation. Both the Reparation Commis- 
sion and the representatives of Germany had been summoned to 
the spot, Herr Rathenau and his colleagues had been given audience 
on the 11th and 12th January, and on the 13th the Reparation 
Commission had granted Germany a moratorium for cash payments 
in respect of the instalments due on the 15th January and 15th 
February, on condition of certain interim monthly payments. 
These negotiations are discussed in a later section under the head of 
Reparation. 

17. Conference of Paris, 22nd-26th March, 1922 

This was a meeting of the Foreign Ministers of the three Principal 
Allied Powers in Europe 2 which w as solely concerned with the 
Graeco-Turkish War. Since the failure of the Greeks to secure 
a military decision during the previous summer, it had become 
evident that their position in Anatolia was not permanently tenable, 
and that the alternatives were an agreed evacuation or an eventual 
military disaster. The object of the Conference was to secure an 

1 Text in Cmd. 2169, p. 127. 

2 Lord Curzon, Signor Schanzer, and M. Poincar^ (who combined the 
Foreign Ministry with the Premiership). 
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agreed solution, and its first act was to propose an Armistice to both 
belligerents with a view to the ultimate evacuation of Anatolia by 
the Greek forces and the restoration of full Turkish sovereignty. 
It was further proposed that Eastern Thrace should be partitioned 
between the two parties along a line running south and north from 
a point on the Sea of Marmara west of Rodosto to a point on the 
Bulgarian frontier. These proposals broke down because the 
Angora Government demanded that the Greek evacuation should 
begin from the moment of the Armistice instead of being delayed 
until the peace terms had been settled in detail, while they also 
refused to accept anything less than the whole of Eastern Thrace, 
including the Gallipoli Peninsula and Adrianople. Thus the state 
of war continued until a military decision in Turkey’s favour was 
reached in the following August. The Armistice of Mudania, the 
two sessions of the Peace Conference at Lausanne, and the Lausanne 
Treaty (signed on the 24th July, 1923) have been dealt with in the 
History of the Peace Conference . 1 


18. Conference of Genoa, 10th Aprll-19th May, 1922 2 

This Conference was attended by representatives of the British self- 
governing Dominions and of twenty-nine European States, including 
Russia and all the ex-enemy countries except Turkey, whose claim 
to participation was not admitted on the ground that she was an 
Asiatic Power. 3 This time the dominant issue was not the exaction 
of Reparation from Germany by the Allies but the renewal of 
relations between the countries of Europe and Russia. The principal 
result, however, which was achieved at Genoa was the Russo- 
German Treaty of Rapallo (16th April, 1922). The history of the 
Conference may be divided chronologically into the preliminary 
negotiations between various groups of prospective participants ; 
the activities of the Conference itself (the most important of which 
were extraneous to the official programme), and the Conference of 
Experts at The Hague (26th June-20th July, 1922) to which the 
Genoa Conference remitted its agenda after failing to reach agree- 
ment. 

1 Vol. vi, Ch. 1, Part 2, Epilogue. 

2 See IT. P. 0., vol. vi, Ch. Ill, Part 2, §§ 15-16, for the part played by 
Soviet Kussiq.. See also the League of Nations publication : The Genoa 
Conference and the League of Nations (Memorandum by the Secretary-General, 
price 6 d.). 

8 The claim was made by the Angora, not the Constantinople, Government. 
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(a) Preliminaries . 

(a) The Attitude of M. Poincare. M. Poincare had been carried 
into power by the wave of opposition which had arisen in France 
against the policy of M. Briand at Cannes, but he found the French 
Government already committed to the Conference of Genoa. He 
therefore concentrated his efforts upon preventing any extension 
of the agreed outline agenda, upon interpreting their contents in 
the narrowest possible sense, and upon diminishing the prestige 
of the Conference by refusing to attend it in person. He defined 
his attitude in a memorandum dated the 1st February, 1922, 1 * * 
in answer to the official invitation of the 16th January from the 
Italian Government. France, he declared, could only participate 
if the Soviet Government accepted completely, and in advance, the 
conditions specified in the Supreme Council's resolutions of the 
6th January ; the reservation of existing Treaties in Article 9 of the 
outline agenda k s’applique a tout l’ensemble do ce programme et 
doit dominer toutes les discussions de Genes '. The Treaties were 
not to be called in question by ex -neutral participants ; the Confer- 
ence must not usurp the functions assigned by the Treaties to the 
League of Nations ; the resolution against foreign interference 
in the internal affairs of states must not apply to the veto upon the 
restoration of the Hohenzollerns and the Hapsburgs ; the principles 
of respect for private property and the legal execution of contracts 
would (presumably) involve, in Soviet Russia, a system of capitula- 
tions for foreigners ; and the proposed pledge of non-aggression 
‘ would not have power to deprive the Allies of the right conferred 
on them by the Treaty of Versailles, in the case of default by Germany 
in her Reparation obligations, of taking measures of coercion, which 
Germany w r ould not have the right to consider acts of war ’ (§ 1 8 
of Annex II to Part VIII of the Treaty). In this document, the 
main lines of M. Poincare’s policy during his tenure of office were 
already apparent. 

On the 31st January he had addressed a memorandum of a similar 
character to the British Government. On the 25th February the 
two Prime Ministers met at Boulogne and announced their agree- 
ment 4 on the political guarantees to be secured in order to prevent 
encroachments either on the rights of the League of Nations or on 

1 Text in French Yellow Book : Documents diplomatiques : Conference 

economique Internationale de Genes , 9 avril-19 mai r 1922. (1922, Paris, 

Imprimerie nationale.) 
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the treaties signed in France 1 after the Peace or on the rights of the 
Allies to Reparation \ The date of the Genoa Conference was post- 
poned to the 10th April, and there was to be a preliminary meeting 
of Allied economic experts in London. The experts duly met. 
from the 20th to the 28th March and presented a detailed report 2 
in the form of draft resolutions under the following headings : 

Part I. — Russia. 

Section l. — Preamble. 

Section II. — Conditions under which foreign enterprise aud capital can 
be enlisted for the restoration of Russia. 

Chapter I. — Liquidation of past obligations. 

Chapter II. — Provisions for the future. 

Section III. — Measures by which the speedy recovery of Russia w ould 
be facilitated. 


Part II. — Restoration of Europe. 

Section I. — Financial provisions. 

Section II. — Economic provisions. 

Section 111. — Transport provisions. 

On the 6th April, M. Poincare repeated and reinforced his stipula- 
tions in a memorandum of instructions to M. Barthou, the head of 
the French delegation to Genoa. 3 The question of disarmament 
was not to be raised : 4 there must be no attempt to reconstitute 
a Supreme Council with the inclusion of Germany ; there must be 
no political committee specially entrusted with the study of Russian 
affairs. 

If, on any one of the important questions which I have mentioned, 
your protests had no effect, and the Conference went on its way, you 
would be good enough to refer the matter immediately to the Govern- 
ment and we should have to consider whether you can continue to 
take part. In this case it will he your business, by the influence which 
you may be able to exercise on foreign delegations, to act in such a 
way that our enforced gesture is not isolated. 

(,i) The Attitude of the East European Stales . Meanwhile, the 
members of the Little Entente had held a preliminary meeting of 

1 M. Poincare’s memorandum of the 1st February show r s that this limitation 
was designed to exclude the treaties between Russia and the Border States* 
which might contain awkward precedents in regard to the recognition of the 
new state of affairs in Russia. 

a Text in French Yellow Book, Doc. 4 ; and in British Blue Book : Papers 
r dating to International Economic Conference , Genoa , April- May 1922 (Cmd. 
1667 of 1922), p. r>. 

3 French Yellow Book, Doc. 6. 

4 ‘ M. Lloyd George s’est engage a Boulogne, de la mani&re la plus formelle, 
k ne pas la poser.’ 
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their own at Belgrade, after which M. Benes had proceeded to Paris 
and London and had conferred with M. Poincare and Mr. Lloyd 
George. He recorded the results of these negotiations in a memo- 
randum, 1 in which he first incorporated M. Poincare’s provisos that 
neither Reparation nor the Peace Treaties should be discussed, and 
that the participation of Soviet delegates at Genoa should not imply 
the recognition of the Soviet Government, and then went on to 
envisage (in agreement with Mr. Lloyd George) the prompt resump- 
tion of trade with Russia, and a general resolution, or better still 
a convention, pledging the members of the Conference to non- 
aggression. Czechoslovak, Jugoslav, Rumanian, and Polish repre- 
sentatives were to participate semi-officially in the Conference of 
Experts in London. 

In March, Poland and the three Baltic states of Latvia, Esthonia, 
and Finland held another preliminary meeting in Warsaw, and 
concluded a convention 2 in which they reciprocally confirmed the 
recognition of their respective Treaties of Peace with Soviet Russia, 
promised to communicate to one another the text of any future 
treaties concluded between any one of them and another party, 
provided for the settlement of all disputes among themselves by 
arbitration, and agreed that this convention should run, in the 
first instance, for five years from the date of the latest ratification. 
This Conference at Warsaw was followed up by a meeting at Riga 
between the Governments represented at Warsaw and the Soviet 
Government of Russia. In the 4 conclusions ’ of this meeting 
(embodied in a protocol 3 dated the 30th March, 1922) the sanctity 
of the local Peace Treaties was reaffirmed, the restoration of com- 
mercial relations was advocated, and the establishment of neutral 
zones along the frontiers was suggested as a first step towards 
disarmament. 

(y) The Attitude of Russia . The Soviet Government was anxious 
to resume economic relations with the countries of Europe, partly 
under pressure of the internal economic and financial crisis and 
partly because it hoped, as M. Poincare feared, that economic agree- 
ments might lead on to political recognition. On the 15th March 
M. Chicherin addressed a note 4 to the Italian, British, and French 
Governments in which he declared that the world could not dispense 
with the economic co-operation of Russia ; that all Governments 

1 Resume in IS Europe Nouvelle, 4th March, 1922. 

2 Dated the 17th March. Text in IS Europe NouveUe , 8th April, 1922. 

3 Text in loc. cit. See also III (ii) 2 (d) below. 

4 English text published as a British White Paper ( Cmd . 1637 of 1922). 
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participating in the Genoa Conference ought to meet on an equal 
footing ; that the European Governments, in their preliminary 
conferences, appeared to be prejudging the issues ; and that 
a campaign of anti-Soviet propaganda was being carried on in 
the Western Press. The note concluded, however, with an attempt 
to show that the Soviet Government had recently brought its 
legislation into conformity with the essential requirements of trade 
on the Western basis of private enterprise ; and this was set forth 
in greater detail in a second note of the 30th March. 1 

(£) The Attitude of the United States . The decision to invite 
the participation of the United States at Genoa had been taken on 
the 6th January by the Supreme Council. In a note dated the 
8th March, 2 the American Government declined on two grounds : 
that it would not be found possible to prevent the proposed Confer- 
ence from trenching upon political questions, and that the economic 
recovery of Russia depended less upon international action than 
upon the internal policy of the Soviet Government. 

(b) The Proceedings at Genoa. 3 

At the first Plenary Session of the Conference held on the 
10th April, 1922, it was decided to appoint four Commissions to 
deal with the various questions set out in the agenda. 4 The subjects 
were allotted to the several Commissions as follows : No. 1 Commis- 
sion, items 1, 2, and 3 — examination of the methods of putting into 
practice the principles contained in the resolution reached at 
Cannes on the 6th January, 1922, establishment of European peace 
on a firm basis, essential conditions for re-establishment of confidence 
without injury to existing treaties ; No. 2 Commission, item 4 — 
financial subjects ; No. 3 Commission, item 5 — economic and com- 
mercial subjects ; No. 4 Commission, item 6 — transport. 

The three last Commissions, whose terms of reference were of 
a technical character, all reported in due course ; 6 but whether 
their labours would be fruitful depended upon the fortunes of the 
First Commission, to which the crucial problems of general interest 

1 Text in V Europe Nouvelle , 8th April 1022. 

2 Text in L y Europe Nouvelle, 18th March, 1922. 

3 See H. P. C., vol. vi, Ch. Ill, Part 2, §§ 15-17. 

4 The agenda referred to is the outline agenda approved at the Cannes 
Conference and published in Cmd. 1621 of 1922, pp. 4 and 5. 

B The report of the Second Commission was formally adopted by the 
Conference on the 3rd May. The report of the Fourth Commission, which 
was little more than an endorsement of the results of the Barcelona Confer- 
ence on Communications and Transit (10th March-20th April, 1921), was 
qualified by a series of reservations on the part of different states. 
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had been assigned. This First Commission met and appointed 
a Sub-Commission on Russian Affairs (upon which Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Poland, and Rumania were represented, besides Russia, 
Germany, Belgium, and the three Principal Allied Powers). On the 
11th April this Sub -Commission received the report of the pre- 
liminary London Conference of Experts, but on the demand of the 
Russian delegation the examination of this report by the Sub- 
Commission was adjourned, and it was thereafter pursued in 
informal discussions between the three Principal Allied Powers 
and Belgium on the one side and the Russians on the other. 

These negotiations were interrupted by the signature of a separate 
Russo-German Treaty at Rapallo on the 10th April, which was 
made public the next day. 1 The terms of this Treaty were not 
technically incompatible with the agenda of the Conference, and 
might be regarded theoretically, as the Germans contended, in the 
light of a contribution to the objects for which the Conference 
had been convened. The principal points were a mutual renuncia- 
tion of Reparation ; a renunciation on the German side of com- 
pensation for losses incurred by German nationals in Russia in 
consequence of the socialization of private property ; 2 a resumption 
of consular and diplomatic relations ; a mfitual application of the 
k rao>t favoured nation ’ principle ; and a mutual facilitation of trade. 
On the 18th April the Russian delegation denied in terms that 
there were any unpublished articles or that the Treaty had been 
accompanied by a secret military convention ; but, from the point 
of view of the Allied Powers, the sting lay in the fact that a separate 
Russo-German agreement should have been negotiated at all. It 
seemed like the first positive step towards that 4 reversal of alliances ’ 
which was to be expected a priori after a general w r ar with a decisive 
military issue, and it at least portended, if it did not actually con- 
stitute, a counter-move to the military conventions between 
France, Belgium, and Poland which had been negotiated since the 
coming into force of the Treaty of Versailles. 3 There therefore 
followed a somewhat acrimonious exchange of notes between the 
Allied Powers represented at the Conference and Germany. 4 The 
Allies accused the Germans of having broken the spirit if not the 
letter of the Cannes invitation by having, ‘ behind the backs of their 
colleagues, concluded in secret -a treaty with Russia on the very 

1 English translation of text in Cmd. 1667 of 1922, p. 51. 

2 ‘ Provided that the Soviet Government does not satisfy similar claims 

of other states.’ 3 See II (i) 2, and III (ii) 3 {/) below. 

4 Printed in Cmd . 1667 of 1922, pp. 53 sq. 
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questions which they had undertaken to consider in loyal conjunc- 
tion with the representatives of other nations The Germans, 
on their side, accused the Allies of having ‘initiated separate 
negotiations with Russia on the basis of the London Experts’ 
proposals \ the acceptance of which 4 would have led to oppressive 
demands (upon German}-) for Reparation from Russia \ The 
incident was closed by the withdrawal of the German delegation 
4 from deliberations on questions similar to those already settled 
between Germany and Russia’, and by a reservation (inserted at 
M. Barthou's instance in the concluding note from the Allies) of 
4 the right to declare null and void any clauses in the Russo-German 
Treaty which may be recognized as contrary to existing treaties ’ — 
a gesture which could hardly affect the validity of the Treaty of 
Rapallo as between the contracting parties themselves. 1 

This incident adversely affected the fortunes of the Conference 
by increasing the intransigeance of M. Barthou, who had been 
spurred on from the outset by the instructions of M. Poincare and 
had had a sharp passage of arms with M. Chicherin at the first 
plenary session. Thus the atmosphere was most unfavourable 
when, on the 25th April, Mr. Lloyd George broached to the French 
delegation his project for a Pact of Non -Aggression ; but the crisis 
of the- Conference arose iri the Sub-Commission on Russian Affairs 
over the attempt to secure a common draft of proposals to be 
presented to the Russian delegation. The Belgians insisted upon 
the integral restitution of foreign-owned private property in Russia ; 
and, as a demonstration of solidarity with Belgium, the French 
delegation reserved definitive approval of the draft until the receipt 
of further instructions from their Government, though, subject to 
this, they agreed that the document should be presented to the 
Russians. 2 On the 3rd May the memorandum was accordingly 
presented, with the French reservation, in the name of the Powers 
represented on the Sub-Commission. Meanwhile M. Barthou 
visited Paris and returned fortified with a second memorandum of 
instructions (dated the 5th May) from M. Poincare, who identified 
himself unreservedly with the Belgian standpoint in regard to 
private property in Russia and fenced in the proposed Pact of 
Non-Aggression with a new series of limiting conditions. 3 The 
difficulties were increased by the terms of the Russian reply, although 

1 In a communique of the 20th April* the Keparation Commission also 
reserved its attitude towards the Kapallo Treaty. 

2 Text, including M. Barthou’s reservation, in the French Yellow Book and 

in Cmd. 1607, p. 28. 3 Text in the French Yellow Book. 
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the British and Italian delegations had persuaded the Russians to 
modify their first draft. 1 The document was considered on the 
13th May by the Sub-Commission on Russian Affairs, and Mr. Lloyd 
George made several proposals for extricating the Conference from 
the impasse at which it had arrived. These proposals were opposed 
by M. Barthou, but were carried against him by the combined 
weight of Italy, Rumania, Switzerland, Japan, Poland, and finally 
Belgium. They were given a more precise shape on the 14th May 
at a meeting of the four Principal Allied Powers and Belgium. 2 
It was recommended that the agenda of the Genoa Conference 
should be remitted to a Mixed Commission of Experts ; 3 that there 
should be a preliminary meeting between the experts of the European 
States before they negotiated with the Russian experts ; that the 
United States should, and Germany should not, be invited ; and 
that the two stages of the Experts' Conference should begin on the 
15th and the 26th June respectively at The Hague. On the 
15th May these recommendations were endorsed by the Sub- 
Commission for Russian Affairs of the First Genoa Commission, 
and the next three days were spent in negotiations with the Russian 
delegation, in which M. Barthou and his Belgian colleague did not 
participate. 4 On the 18th the programme for the Hague Conference, 
now' drafted in a series of articles i*n agreement with the Russian 
delegation, w'as approved by the First Commission in plenary 
session (the French and Belgians again abstaining), and on the 
19th the same text was approved orally in a plenary session of the 
Conference as a whole, in which the French and Belgians took part. 
Oral adhesion was given at the same time to the Pact of Non- 
Aggression. 

During the six weeks that the Conference had lasted, a number of 
local questions had been brought to its attention, but on the 
10th May the representatives of the four Principal Allied Powers 
and Belgium had dismissed all non-European petitions and had 
referred two questions regarding Hungary and the Saar Basin to 
the League of Nations. On the 21st April, however, a special 
Committee of the Conference had considered the economic situation 
in Austria, and the Conference also took note of a communication, 

1 Fihal text in the French Yellow Book and the British Blue Book. 

2 Minutes in the French Yellow Book and the British Blue Book. 

3 This had been suggested in the Russian note of the 11th May. 

4 On the 16th a telegram was received from Washington declining the 
invitation to the Hague Conference (text in L' Europe Nouvelle , 27th May, 
1922). 
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dated the 9th May, from the Vatican requesting that any agreement 
concluded between the European States and Russia should explicitly 
guarantee liberty of conscience, 1 liberty of worship, and the restora- 
tion of property belonging to religious corporations. 

(c) The Experts' Conference at The Hague , 26 th June - 
20 th July, 1922 2 

This Conference, was no more successful than the Genoa Confer- 
ence, of which it may be regarded as the last act, in bringing about 
a settlement between the European States and Russia. The parties 
eventually dispersed with a confession that, on the question of 
foreign-owned private property in Russia, no agreement could 
be reached. 

The history of the Genoa Conference has been given at relatively 
greater length than that of its predecessors, partly because its 
agenda do not fall under other heads such as Disarmament or 
Reparation and partly because it marked the failure of the first 
attempt to find an issue out of the blind alley into which the Repara- 
tion Problem had led the statesmen of Europe during the course 3 ; 
of the year 1921. Mr. Lloyd George had hoped to place the Repara- 
tion Problem on a new T footing by restoring the prosperity of Europe, 
without interfering with the provisions of the Treaty of Versailles 
as they were interpreted by the British Government. M. Poincare, 
on the other hand, proposed to secure Reparation by coercing 
Germany under the terms of the Treaty of Versailles as interpreted 
by French, but not by British, jurists. As Mr. Lloyd George’s 
efforts were gradually brought to a standstill, in spite of the energy 
and initiative which he displayed in fighting this losing battle, 
M. Poincare began to unmask his batteries. A discordant note 
was stmek at Genoa bv the report of the celebrated speech 3 which 
the French Prime Minister delivered on the 24th April at Bar-le- 
Duc, in those war-stricken north-eastern marches of France where 
the speaker himself had been bom : 

As for Reparation, on which depends the fate not only of the devastated 
regions but, by repercussion, of the whole of France, we are approaching 
a day of reckoning which, as M. Klotz indicated only yesterday in the 
Somme, is of exceptional importance and may even prove decisive. 
Before the 31st May next, Germany is under the obligation to conform 

1 For all citizens of Russia and all foreign residents. 

* See H. P. <7., vol. vi, Ch. Ill, Part 2, § 17. 

s Text in V Europe Nouvelle, 20th May, 1922. 

D 
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to the programme drawn up by the Reparation Commission, that is 
to say, she must commit herself to imposing a whole series of new taxes 
and to accepting inter- Allied control of her finances. If Germany 
resists and if at the appointed hour the Commission declares a voluntary 
default, it will be the Allies’ right, and consequently their duty, to 
take measures for the protection of their interests, which it would no 
doubt be infinitely desirable to adopt and to apply by a common 
agreement among themselves, but which by the terms of the Treaty 
can, in case of need, be taken by each interested nation, and which 
Germany is obliged by the Treaty not to consider as acts of war. We 
ardently desire to maintain, on this vital occasion, the co-operation of 
all the Allies, but we will defend the French cause in complete indepen- 
dence and we will not let fall one of the weapons given us by the Treaty. 
We will not suffer our unhappy country to succumb beneath the weight 
of Reparation, next-door to a Germany which would not consent to 
make the necessary effort to free herself from her debt. 

That menace dominated the international situation during the 
remainder of the year 1922, and the three following conferences 
(held respectively in London on the 7th-14th August and the 
9th-llth December, 1922, and in Paris on the 2nd-4th January, 
1923) simply marked the final stages in a rearguard action fought 
by the British Government in order to postpone the execution of 
M. Poincare’s threats. Since they were exclusively concerned with 
Reparation, they are dealt with under that head below ; but they 
must be mentioned here because they closed the series of inter- 
national conferences that had succeeded the Armistice of 1918. The 
remainder of the period treated in the present volume was occupied 
by M. Poincare’s attempt to settle the Reparation Problem on 
his own lines, without British co-operation. It was not till the 
30th November, 1923, that a unanimous decision of the Reparation 
Commission to appoint two Expert Committees in order to inquire 
into the financial condition of Germany marked the first approach 
to an admission that the policy of M. Poincare, like the policy 
of Mr. Lloyd George, had failed. 


(iii) The League of Nations. 

1. Sessions of the Council and the Assembly 

The genesis and constitution of the League of Nations have been 
described in the History of the Peace Conference f and the activities 
of some of its organs during a part of the period with which the 
present volume is concerned have also been recorded in the same 


1 Vol. vi, Ch. VI. 
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place. 1 Other functions and activities of the League are dealt with 
in the preceding introductory volume 2 or later under different heads ; 
but it may be convenient at this point to tabulate the sessions of the 
Council and Assembly of the League from the beginning down 
to the end of the year 1923 and to indicate the principal matters 
dealt with on each occasion. These meetings resembled those 
discussed above in section (ii) inasmuch as they were periodical 
international conferences between the representatives of sovereign 
states, but whereas the occasional Conferences of Prime Ministers 
and the standing Conference of Ambassadors were concerned with 
business arising out of the War of 1914 and the subsequent Peace 
Treaties, the League was primarily designed as an organization for 
dealing with certain permanent international problems which 
would not cease to exist if and when the problems of the peace 
settlement received their final solution. 

So clear was this distinction in the minds of the statesmen in 
Paris that questions arising out of the War and the peace settlement 
were originally excluded, in principle, from the League’s field of 
operations ; 3 and the Council of the League appear to have acted 
on this principle in ignoring the appeal which was addressed to 
them, on the 10th March, 1921, by the German Government against 
the sanctions imposed on Germany by the Allies in connexion with 
the Reparation Question. On the other hand, pre-war international 
organizations of a permanent character, like the Postal Union, were 
invited to affiliate themselves to the League, while the League 
itself was to develop subsidiary organs to perform new permanent 
international functions. Under the stress of the post-war situation, 
however, this logical distinction broke down. The Supreme Council, 
which had originally shown an inclination to restrict the field of 
the League — partly, perhaps, out of jealousy on behalf of its own 
prerogatives and partly in order to save the League from .being 
unduly burdened in its infancy — was driven by the increasing* 
difficulties of its task to try every expedient and summon every 

1 e. g. the history of the International Labour Organization is carried down 
to the Geneva Conference of 1922 and that of the mandatory system down to 
the second meeting of the Permanent Mandates Commission in July, 1922. 

2 The World after the Peace Conference. 

3 Theoretically the League, like the Reparation Commission or the Rhine- 
land Commission, was a body brought into existence by the Peace Treaties 
in order to carry out certain of their provisions, since each of the four European 
Peace Treaties embodied the Covenant. Yet it was differentiated from such 
bodies (i) by its terms of reference and (ii) by its membership. A number of 
neutral states were original members, and thus the League was not an exclu- 
sively inter- Allied body at any stage of its existence. 
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assistance. Already, in framing the Treaty of Versailles, the 
Supreme Council had assigned to the League the responsibility for 
supervising one permanent territorial administration in the Free 
City of Danzig and another temporary regime in the Saar Basin, 
although both these executive tasks arose directly out of the peace 
settlement between the Allied Powers and Germany. The League 
had hardly been in existence for three months when it was requested 
by the Supreme Council to undertake direct responsibility for a 
mandate in Armenia : 1 and its action in declining this impossible 
task did not deter the Supreme Council in August, 1921, from 
referring to the League the problem of partitioning Upper Silesia 
between Germany and Poland on the basis of the plebiscite results. 
This event was in some sense a turning-point in the relations 
between the League and the Supreme Council ; for, whereas the 
problem of Armenia had been an embarrassment to the Allied 
Powers of which they were anxious to divest themselves, the 
problem of Upper Silesia affected their vital interests and was 
a touchstone of their relations w r ith one another. 

The transference of such business from the Supreme Council to 
the League, which became more frequent as time went on, gave 
rise to complicated diplomatic situations, but did not, as a rule, 
involve any technical conflict of jurisdiction. The difference of 
opinion regarding Upper Silesia, for example, while it certainly 
arose over the execution of the Versailles Treaty, was not a difference 
between the Allied Powers on the one hand and Germany on the 
other (in which case it could have been settled by the Conference 
of Ambassadors or in the last resort by the Supreme Council, unless 
Germany had appealed to the Council of the League under Article 18 
of the Covenant). It was a difference between the Allies themselves 
which, ex hypothesis could not be settled by an inter-Allied body, 
and it was referred to the Council of the League under Article 11, 

§ 2, and Article 13 of the Covenant, as any difference between any 
Governments might have been in a case where no specific method 
of settlement was available. In thus referring the Upper Silesian 
problem to the Council of the League, the Supreme Council undertook 
to accept the League’s award in advance ; yet that award, when given 
and accepted, could still only receive juridical effect through being 
adopted by the Ambassadors’ Conference — the organ of the Supreme 
Council to which the task of executing the text of the Peace Treaties 
had been assigned, and which had only required the assistance of 

1 See above, p. 10. 
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the League in this case because it had been unable to arrive at 
a unanimous decision on its own account. 

In some cases, however, the juridical position itself was obscure. 
What, for example, was the respective competence of the Ambas- 
sadors’ Conference and the League of Nations in regard to the 
occupation of the Greek island of Corfu by Italian naval and 
military forces in September, 1923 ? Was it for the Conference of 
Ambassadors to deal with this incident on the ground that it had 
arisen out of the murder of an officer belonging to one of the Principal 
Allied Powers who was engaged in demarcating the frontiers of 
Albania as the Conference of Ambassadors’ executive agent ? Or 
did the incident fall within the province of the League of Nations 
as constituting a threat to peace ? 1 

Some light may be thrown upon the relations between the League 
of Nations, the standing Conference of Ambassadors, and the 
occasional Conferences of Prime Ministers and Foreign Ministers 
by a comparison of the following table with that printed on pp. 7-8 
above. 


Sessions of the Assembly and the Council of the League 
of Nations. 1920-3 


Session. 

Date. 

Place. 

Council : 1st 

1920 

16 Jan. 

Paris 

„ 2nd 

11-13 Feb. 

London 

„ 3rd 

13 March 

Paris 

„ 4th 

„ 5th 

9-11 April 
14-19 May 

Paris 

Rome 


»> 

6th 

14-16 June 

London 

»» 

7th 

9-12 July 

London 


Principal Matters dealt with . 

Commission for delimitation of Saar 
frontiers appointed. 

Appointment of Saar Governing Com- 
mission, High Commissioner for 
Danzig and Jurists’ Committee to 
draft scheme for Permanent Court 
of International Justice. 

Typhus campaign in Eastern Europe ; 
Commission of Investigation to 
Russia. 

Status of Armenia. 

German protest regarding Eupen and 
Malmedy ; Permanent Advisory 
Commission on Military, Naval, and 
Air Questions constituted ; Brus- 
sels Financial Conference decided 
on ; Commission of Investigation 
to Russia. 

Persian appealf or intervention against 
Russian aggression refused. 

Aaland Islands (Jurists’ Commission 
appointed). 


1 For further discussion of this particular problem see III (iii) 11 below. 
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Session. Date . Place. 

1920 

CouDcil : 8th 30 July- San Sebas- 
6 Aug. tian 


9th 16-20 Sept. Paris 


10th 20-28 Oct. Brussels 


11th 14 Nov.- Geneva 
18 Dec. 


Assembly : 1st 15 Nov.- Geneva 
18 Dec. 


1921 

Council : 12th 21 Feb.- Paris 
3 March 


13th 17-28 June Geneva 


Council: Ex- 29 Aug.- Geneva 
tr&ordinary 1 Sept. 


Council: 14th 30 Aug.- Geneva 
12 Oct. 


Assembly : 2nd 5 Sept.- Geneva 
6 Oct. 


Principal Matters dealt with. 

Protest from Hijaz against alleged 
French action in Syria ; constitu- 
tion of Permanent Court (Jurists' 
report) ; League’s obligations re- 
garding mandates. 

Poiish-Lithuanian dispute over Vilna ; 
Aaland Islands (Council compe- 
tent) ; transfer of Eupen and 
Malmedy to Belgium recognized. 

League’s obligations regarding pro- 
tection of minorities ; Aaland 
Islands (Commission of Investiga- 
tion appointed) ; Permanent Man- 
dates Commission appointed. 

[ Meeting held concurrently with As- 
sembly. ] Amendments to Cove- 
nant; Permanent Court (statute 
approved) ; ‘ C ’ mandates ap- 

proved. 

Assembly procedure ; amendments to 
Covenant (special committee to be 
appointed) ; relations between As- 
sembly and Council, and between 
Assembly, Council, and technical 
organizations ; method of selection 
of non-permanent members of 
Council; Permanent Court (draft 
statute approved with amendments). 

Amendments to Covenant (special 
committee appointed) ; mandates 
(U.S. objections) ; Vilna dispute 
(passage of international force 
across Switzerland ; direct negotia- 
tion between Lithuania and 
Poland) ; appointment of commis- 
sion of inquiry into deportations in 
Near East and of Temporary Mixed 
Commission on Disarmament. 

Aaland Islands (decision given) ; 
Vilna dispute (preliminary basis for 
discussion approved) ; Albanian 
frontiers (competence of Conference 
of Ambassadors) ; Saar Basin. 

Upper Silesia (invitation to draw 
boundary line accepted ; special 
committee appointed to make pre- 
liminary investigations). 

[Meeting held concurrently with Second 
Assembly .] Saar Basin (appoint- 
ments to Governing Commission) ; 
Vilna dispute (project for settle- 
ment approved). 

Permanent Court (Judges elected) ; 
Armaments (draft treaty to be pre- 
pared ; international conference on 
private manufacture to be held ; 
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Session. Date. Place. 

1921 


Council : Ex- 
traordinary 
Council: 15th 

12 Oct. 

16-19 Nov. 

Geneva 

Paris 

„ 16th 

1922 

10-14 Jan. 

Geneva 

„ 17th 

24-8 March 

Paris 

„ 18th 

11-17 May 

Geneva 

„ 19th 

17-24 July 

London 

„ 20th- 

22nd 

31 Aug.- 
4 Oct. 

Geneva 


Principal Matters dealt with. 

ratification of St. Germain conven- 
tion recommended) ; amendments 
to Covenant ; election of non- 
permanent Members of Council ; 
allocation of expenses ; Esthonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania admitted ; 
Vilna dispute (project for settle- 
ment recommended to the two coun- 
tries) ; Tacna-Arica dispute (Boli- 
via and Chile to reopen direct 
negotiations) ; committee of in- 
quiry to Albania ; status of Eastern 
Galicia. 

Upper Silesia (recommendations for 
partition adopted). 

Albania (advance of Jugoslav forces). 

Vilna dispute (withdrawal of military 
mission of control) ; Albania (Com- 
mission of Inquiry’s report); Eastern 
Karelia (Council prepared to ex- 
amine question) ; Aaland Islands 
(guarantee obligations accepted) ; 
Upper Silesia (progress of German- 
Polish negotiations). 

Genoa conference ; appointments to 
Temporary Mixed Commission on 
Armaments ; Russian refugees ; 
Warsaw Anti-Epidemic Confer- 
ence ; Saar Basin (constitution of 
consultative council and examining 
committee). 

German colonists in Poland ; minori- 
ties in Upper Silesia ; Albania (one 
member of Committee of Inquiry 
to remain) ; Vilna dispute (pro- 
visional line of demarcation and 
amnesty for political offences re- 
commended). 

Competence of International Labour 
Office referred to Permanent Court ; 
reduction of armaments ; * A ’ and 
4 B ’ mandates approved ; Bul- 
garian marauding bands. 

[Meetings held concurrently with Third 
Assembly .] Austrian reconstruc- 
tion (scheme drafted ; protocols 
signed) ; non-permanent members 
(number increased) ; permanent 
representation on Governing Body 
of International Labour Office ; 
Albania (financial adviser) ; Ger- 
man colonists in Poland (Jurists’ 
Committee’s report) ; Jews in 
Hungary ; Holy Places in Pales- 
tine; Transjordania (Palestine man- 
date) ; Hungarian frontiers. 
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Session . 
Assembly: 3rd 


Council: 23rd 

„ 24th 


25th 

26th 


Date . Place . Principal Matters dealt mtk. 

1922 

4-30 Sept. Geneva Non-permanent members of Council ; 

protection of minorities ; disarma- 
ment ; amendments to Covena t ; 
Hungary admitted ; allocation of 
expenses ; Bondelzwarts rebellion ; 
Vilna dispute (treatment of non- 
Polish population) ; cessation of 
hostilities in Near East. 


1923 

29 Jan.- Paris 
3 Feb. 


17-23 April Geneva 


2-7 July Geneva 


31 Aug.- Geneva 
29 Sept. 


Austrian reconstruction (progress) ; 
Czechoslovak-Hungarian frontier ; 
Vilna dispute (temporary demarca- 
tion line); Greek refugees (loan); 
questions regarding Polish Minori- 
ties Treaty referred to Permanent 
Court. 

Austrian reconstruction (long-term 
loan) ; mandated territories (r a- 
tional status of native inhabitants ) ; 
Hungarian-Rumanian expropria- 
tion dispute ; Albania (financial 
adviser appointed) ; Vilna dispute 
(competence of Conference of Am- 
bassadors to determine frontier) ; 
Bulgarian armaments (dispute be- 
tween Bulgaria and Conference of 
Ambassadors) ; Czechoslova t - 
Hungarian frontier (arbitral deci- 
sion announced) ; Eastern Kan lia 
(referred to Permanent Cour ) ; 
Greek refugees (sub-committee 
appointed). 

Saar Basin (inquiry into administra- 
tion) ; Hungarian-Rumanian exp *o- 
priation dispute ; German coloni its 
in Poland (question referred to 
Permanent Court) ; Amendme its 
to Covenant ; Greek refugees (c< n- 
ditions for co-operation). 

[Meeting held concurrently unth Fourth 
Assembly.] Italian occupation of 
Corfu; Czechoslovak-Polish bound- 
ary dispute (legal questions re- 
ferred to Permanent Court) ; ex- 
change of Greek and Turk sh 
populations ; frontiers in British 
and Belgian mandated ar sas 
(Ruanda) ; mandates for Palest ne 
and Syria (coming into force an- 
nounced) ; German colonists in 
Poland ; protection of minorit ies 
(procedure modified) ; Greek refu- 
gees (scheme approved) ; Hun- 
garian reconstruction (collabora- 
tion decided on). 
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Session. 

Date. 

Place. 


1923 


Assembly : 4th 

3-29 Sept. 

Geneva 

Council : 27tli 

10-20 Dec. 

Paris 


Principal Matters dealt with. 

Corfu ; Irish Free State admitted ; 
election of non-permanent mem- 
bers of Council ; Amendments to 
Covenant ; Armaments (Draft 
Treaty of Mutual Assistance). 

Hungarian reconstruction (protocols 
approved) ; Saar Basin (term of 
office of Governing Commission 
prolonged) ; German colonists in 
Poland ; Memel (Commission of 
Investigation appointed) ; Czecho- 
slovak-Polish frontier dispute (Per- 
manent Court's advisory opinion 
accepted by both parties). 


Note on the Arrangement in this Volume of Affairs in which the League 
of Nat ions was concerned 

From the preceding table it will be seen that, during the first four years 
of its existence, the League extended its range of action over almost the 
whole field of international relations, and therefore it has seemed best 
in this Survey to treat its various activities as far as possible in the 
context to which they belong, rather than to abstract them from other 
international affairs as though they were something academic and apart, 
with no vital relation to the common fortunes of Mankind. 

On this principle the preceding calendar of the sessions of the Council 
and the Assembly has been placed in juxtaposition to the review of other 
international conferences, while an account of the International Financial 
Conference held, under the auspices of the League, at Brussels follows 
immediately below. The administration of the Saar Basin is dealt with 
in Part II. The part played by the League in the problems of the right 
of way through the Kiel Canal, the Aaland Islands, East Karelia, Vilna, 
Memel, Danzig, Upper Silesia (since the partition), German West Hungary, 
the reconstruction of Austria, the frontiers of Albania, and the Janina 
Murders is noticed in Part III. The opinion of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice on the status of British subjects in certain French 
protectorates in North-West Africa is recorded in Part IV . The history of 
Mandates is also treated regionally — though, since the history of the 
Middle Eastern ‘ A ’ Mandates and the Pacific ‘ C ’ Mandates during the 
period under review has been given already in Volume VI of the History 
of the Peace Conference of Paris, this is passed over in the present volume, 
so that little will be found on the subject of Mandates here except in 
Part V, which deals with Tropical Africa, and in which the activities 
of the League for the suppression of slavery and of the Arms Traffic are 
also described. 

By the terms of the Covenant the League and its Members were required 
to concern themselves with the reduction of armaments (Art. 8) and also 
(Art. 23) with hygienic and humanitarian questions, and with problems 
of communications and transit, which were permanent international 
interests of a constructive kind. The field of action assigned to the 
League under Article 23 of the Covenant was that in which organized inter- 
national co-operation had been increasing most rapidly during the half- 
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century immediately preceding the War of 1914, and the continuity of 
the League with these older organizations for particular constructive 
purposes was recognized in the provision (Art. 24) that not only * all 
international bureaux and all commissions for the regulation of matters 
of international interest hereafter constituted ’ should 4 be placed under 
the direction of the League but also ‘ all international bureaux already 
established by general treaties, if the parties to such treaties consent 
It was originally intended to include in the present volume three sections 
dealing respectively with the Limitation of Armaments, the Hygienic 
and Humanitarian Work of the League, and the International Organiza- 
tion of Communications and Transit during the four years under review ; 
but lack of space has made it necessary to postpone these subjects in 
their entirety for treatment in the Survey of International Affairs for 1925. 

2. The International Financial Conference at Brussels, 
24th September-8th October, 1920 

During its session of the llth-13th February, 1920, the Council 
of the League of Nations resolved that the League should convene 
an international conference at the earliest possible date ‘ with a view 
to studying the financial crisis and to look[ing] for the means of 
remedying it and of mitigating the dangerous consequences arising 
from it \ * The organization of this conference was entrusted to an 
advisory committee appointed by the Secretary-General of the 
League ; and the scheme received the benediction of the Supreme 
Council of the Allies, on the 8th March, in the form of an economic 
declaration, in which, after a comprehensive survey of the actual 
situation, a series of eight draft recommendations was presented for 
the Conference’s consideration. The last of these was framed as 
follows : 1 

The Powers represented at the Conference have taken under con- 
sideration Article 235 and cognate articles of the Treaty of Versailles, 
and the passages in f the letter addressed on the 16th June, 1919, by 
the Supreme Council to the German Peace Delegates which contem- 
plate that Germany shall make proposals for fixing the total of the 
payments to be made by her by way of Reparation, and that facilities 
may be given her to obtain necessary food-stuffs and raw materials 
in advance of payments being made by way of Reparation. The 
Powers are agreed that it is desirable in the interest alike of Germany 
and of her creditors that the total to be paid by her for Reparation 
should be fixed at an early date. They observe that under the Protocol 
to the Treaty a period of four months from the signature of the Treaty 
was provided during which Germany should have the right to make 
proposals of the kind referred to, and they are agreed that in the 
circumstances as they exist to-day such period should be extended. 8 

1 Text in International Financial Conference , Brussels, 1920 : Paper No. II. 

* For the letter of the 16th June, 1919, see II (iv) below. 
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A systematic co-operative effort for the economic reconstruction 
of Europe could not, in fact, be set on foot until the Reparation 
Question had been placed upon some reasonable basis, and this 
truth was recognized at the outset by the organizers of the Brussels 
Conference. ‘ The financial situation could not adequately be 
discussed without dealing with the situation of Germany. . . . On 
the other hand, the Entente Powers were naturally unwilling to 
permit the Conference to be used as a tribunal for a reconsideration 
of the Treaty of Versailles. 5 1 Hence the Conference, which it 
had originally been intended to hold in May, was postponed until 
after the meeting between Allied and German statesmen at Spa, 1 2 
in the hope that the Reparation Question would be settled on that 
occasion. The disappointment of this hope, and of the similar 
hopes which rose and sank so many times during the following 
years, 3 inevitably reacted upon the fortunes of the Brussels Con- 
ference and diminished its .opportunity to achieve practical con- 
structive results. 

The representatives of thirty-nine states (including twenty-seven 
Members of the League of Nations, eight ex-neutrals, four 
ex-enemies — Germany, Austria, Bulgaria, and Hungary — and the 
United States of America) eventually met at Brussels on the 
24th September-8th October, 1920. The ample agenda which the 
Advisory Committee had prepared were distributed among four 
Commissions — the first on Public Finance, the second on Currency 
and Exchange, the third on International Trade, and the fourth 
on International Credits — and the Conference, before it dispersed, 
adopted a number of resolutions which the Commissions submitted 
to it. 4 * * The majority of these resolutions were simply authoritative 
statements of recognized economic and financial truisms to which 
no Government would have ventured to refuse lip-service, although 
few Governments at that time were able or willing to put them into 
practice. For example, the Public Finance Commission pointed 
out, on the basis of the information laid before the Conference, that 
three out of every four of the countries represented and eleven out 
of twelve of the European countries anticipated a budget deficit 
in the current year, and it was easy to demonstrate that inflation 

1 See the League of N ations publication, International Financial Conference : 

Report of the Advisory Committee. 

* See I (ii) above. 8 See II (iv) below. 

4 Texts in League of Nations Document C. 10. M. 7, 1923, II, Brussels 

Financial Conference 1920 : The Recommendations and their Application : 

A Review after Two Years f vol. i, Appendix 1. 
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was a bar to increase of production and that increase of production 
was essential for the restoration of prosperity. The practical problem 
was to provide the technical and psychological bases for reform, 
and the Conference succeeded in making several definite contribu- 
tions towards solving it. In the first place it considered a scheme 
for international credits which had been elaborated by a member 
of the Advisory Committee, M. ter Meulen (Netherlands), 1 and 
passed a resolution (iv. 8) in favour of carrying it out. It also 
drew attention (iv. 12 (7)) to the desirability of an international 
understanding for the avoidance of double taxation, which was an 
obstacle to the placing of investments abroad ; and in its concluding 
resolution it emphasized the fact that all, or almost all, of the 
many proposals submitted for its consideration required at some 
stage the active intervention of the League of Nations, and suggested 
the desirability of extending to the problems of finance that inter- 
national co-operation which the League- of Nations had inaugurated. 

The object of the ter Meulen Scheme was to enable ‘ impoverished 
nations, which under present circumstances are unable to obtain 
accommodation on reasonable terms in the open market, to com- 
mand the confidence necessary to attract funds for the financing 
of their essential imports \ For this purpose it was proposed that 
an International Commission should be constituted under the 
auspices of the League (the Council appointing the Commissioners) 
to which the Governments of countries desiring to participate 
should notify what specific assets they were prepared to assign as 
security for commercial credits to be granted by the nationals of 
exporting countries. The Commission was then, of its own authority, 
to determine the gold value of the credits which it would approve 
against the security of these assets, and the participating Govern- 
ment was to be authorized to prepare bonds — the service of which 
was to be secured out of the revenue of the assigned assets — to the 
gold value approved and to loan these bonds to its own nationals 
for use by them as collateral security for importations. When 
making application to his Government for a loan of these bonds, 
the importer must furnish proof that he had previously obtained 
from the International Commission express permission to enter into 
the transaction for which the bonds were to be given as collateral, 
and he was then to pledge these bonds to the exporter in a foreign 
country for the period of the transaction. On the completion of 
the transaction, the exporter was to return the bond’ to the 
importer ; the latter was to return them to his Government ; and 

1 Text in op. cit., p. 229. 
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they were then to be cancelled and replaced by other bonds up to 
an equivalent amount. In the event of the importer not fulfilling 
the terms of his contract, the exporter would be free to hold the 
bonds until maturity or to sell them, subject to a first option to 
repurchase them being given to the issuing Government. The 
consent of the Commission to the utilization of this machinery 
was to be accorded as a rule only for the import of raw materials 
and primary necessities, and a notification of each particular 
transaction was to be registered with the Commission. The assigned 
assets were to be administered in the first instance by the partici- 
pating Government or by the Commission as the latter might 
determine, and the Commission was to have the right at any time 
to propose the transfer of assigned assets from the keeping of a 
participating Government to its own hands or vice versa, the 
decision in all cases lying with the Council of the League. 

The report of the Brussels Financial Conference came before 
the Council at its session of the 14th November- 18th December, 
1920. At the opening meeting, it was decided, on the proposal of 
M. Hymans (Belgium), to proceed at once to the formation of the 
Financial and Economic Sections of the League Organization, and 
a Provisional Financial and Economic Committee was constituted 
on the spot. This Committee held meetings at Geneva from the 
25th November to the 10th December, and they were able to subi it 
to the Council, before the termination of that session, a series of 
reports, 1 in one of which they recommended certain experimental 
steps for the execution of the ter Meulen Scheme. In presenting the 
scheme they introduced several modifications, the most important 
of which w r as that the question whether the assigned assets should 
be held in the first instance by the participating Government or 
by the proposed International Commission was to be decided not 
by the Commission on its own authority but by a majority vote 
of the Council on the proposal of the Commission. In order to 
give practical effect to the scheme, they asked for authority to 
secure the services of an organizer to carry out the preparatory 
work, and this was sanctioned by the Council on the 14th December, 
with the reservation that the organizer should not be given adminis- 
trative powers at any stage, pending the constitution of the Inter- 
national Commission. 

In the sequel, the ter Meulen Scheme, in the form and on the 
scale intended by its author, proved too ambitious to be brought 

1 Texts in League of Nations Official Journal (hereafter cited as L. N. O . </.), 
January-Febru&ry, 1921. 
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into practical operation ; but the principles contained in it provided 
one of the bases for the successful reconstruction of Austria 1 and 
for the other international reconstruction schemes which were 
carried out later on the Austrian model. The ter Meulen Scheme 
was therefore fruitful in the long run, and the same may be said of 
the work of the Brussels Conference in general. The Conference 
may not (and indeed could not, in the adverse political circum- 
stances) have achieved the immediate practical results which its 
promoters had expected of it, but in several directions it broke 
new ground. To begin with, it was the first conference after the 
War of 1914 in which the representatives of Germany and her 
allies were invited to meet those of the Entente and neutral Powers 
on a footing of equality, and for this reason the knowledge that it 
was shortly to meet stimulated the Allied Governments into taking 
the Reparation Question in hand. Again, it served as a 4 dress 
rehearsal ’ for the First Session of the Assembly of the League of 
Nations. At Brussels the League Secretariat gained its first experi- 
ence of organization, and rules of procedure for international as 
distinct from inter- Allied conferences were drawn up. In the third 
place, the code of sound finance which the Conference promulgated, 
and which at first sight appears to be little more than a string of 
platitudes, was not without importance at a time when all precedents 
seemed to have broken down and many financial heresies were 
exercising an attraction even upon some of those Finance Ministers 
who participated in the proceedings. 

One concrete result of the Conference was the stimulus which it 
gave to the collection of precise financial and economic information. 
Before the Conference assembled in September, 1920, the Advisory 
Committee had already taken the first step towards this by circulat- 
ing two questionnaires 2 to Governments ; and, in their first report 
to the Council, the Finance Section of the Provisional Economic 
and Financial Committee urged that the results of the Brussels 
Conference should be given the utmost publicity, that special steps 
for the purpose should be taken by the Press Section of the Secre- 
tariat, that a publishing department of the Secretariat should be 
established, and that information on public finance and currency 
should be collected systematically and continuously. In this 
connexion not only the ter Meulen Scheme but other proposals 
of the Brussels Conference (for instance, the proposal for the 
avoidance of double taxation) were taken up by the League and were 
made the subject of expert research. 

1 See III (iii) 5 below. 2 Texts in Beport of the Advisory Committee . 
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The work thus initiated by the Brussels Conference and taken 
up by the Financial and Economic Organization of the League 
was given a further stimulus by the Assembly during its second 
session in September, 1921, when, ‘ in view of the continuing gravity 
of the exchange crisis and its dangerous effects upon the economic 
position and the conditions of labour of the working classes ’, it 
passed a resolution requesting the publication of information to show 
how far the states participating in the Brussels Conference had 
succeeded in putting its recommendations into practice. The 
statements and figures furnished, in response to this resolution, 
by a large number of Governments, including the Government of 
the United States, 1 did not arrest the public attention like those 
comprehensive schemes for immediate action which were put forward 
at Cannes or Genoa, but it is possible that they were a more effective 
contribution to the work of reconstruction, since in financial and 
economic affairs it is pre-eminently true that exact knowledge is 
indispensable for effective action. 

General Bibliographical Note. 

In the present volume, owing to lack of space, the bibliography has 
to be restricted to the narrowest possible limits. It has therefore seemed 
best to insert a general note at tins point, and thereafter to insert special 
notes at the end of particular sections whenever this appears to be 
necessary. In order to avoid unnecessary reduplication, there have been 
omitted from these bibliographical appendices all references either to 
individual official documents cited in the foot-notes to the text, or to 
British Command Papers, even when these contain collections of docu- 
ments, since Command Papers can be traced with the help of the foot-notes 
to the text and the general information regarding them which is given 
below. 

(i) Official Collections of Documents and Serial Publications 
1. Publications of the League of Nations 2 

(a) General . 

Monthly Summary (Eng., Fr., Ger., It., Jap., Sp., in separate editions). 
First issue, April 1921. Annual subscription: 1922, 6s . ; 1923, 5s., 
post free. Single numbers, 6d. 

[Contents : Summary of the work of the League of Nations 
organizations (political, technical, economic and financial, adminis- 
trative, social and humanitarian, &c.) and the Permanent Court of 

1 Published by the League of Nations under the title, Brussels Conference 
1920 : The Recommendations and their Application . A Review after Two 
Years . (Four volumes.) 

* Published by the Publication Department of the League of Nations, 
Geneva. British agents: Constable & Co. Ltd., 10-12 Orange Street, 
London, W.C. 2. 
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International Justice ; occasional texts of draft treaties ; diary of 
forthcoming events ; League of Nations publications.] 

Official Journal (Fr. and Eng., since January 1922 separately). Monthly 
from February 1920. Annual subscription : 1922, £3 ; 1923, 

£2 10s. Single numbers, various prices. 

[Contents: Minutes of the sessions of the Council of the League 
of Nations, texts of the reports and resolutions adopted by the 
Council, as well as the principal official documents received or 
dispatched by the Secretariat of the League.] 

Special Supplements to the Official Journal (Fr. and Eng.). No. 5, Resolu- 
tions adopted by the Council at its Thirteenth Session in Geneva, 
17th-28th June, 1921, Is. Gd. ; No. 8, July 1922, Index to the 
Minutes of the Sessions of the Council, 1921, 5s. ; No. 10, Index 
to the Official Journal for the years 1920 and 1921 (First and Second 
Years), Is. Gd.;< No. 12, December 1923, Index to the Official Journal 
1923, 4 5. 

See also Bibliographical Notes to III (ii) 2 (c) and III (ii) 3 (d). 

Treaty Series and International Engagements registered by the Secretariat 
of the League of Nations. 20 vols. to the end of 1923. Various prices : 
average 12.5. per vol. 

Monthly Bulletin of Statistics (Fr. and Eng.). Monthly since July 1919. 
Published till 1921, by the Supreme Economic Council. Annual 
subscription, 18.5. ; Single numbers, 1,5. 6 d. 

League of Nations Pamphlets. Prepared by the Information Section 
of the Secretariat. Price of each pamphlet, 3d. 

The Covenant ; The Economic and Financial Work of the League ; 
Transit and Communications ; Political Problems ; Health and 
Epidemics ; Disarmament ; Humanitarian Activities ; Financial 
Administration and Allocation of Expenses ; Mandates ; Minorities ; 
Intellectual Co-operation. 

See also Bibliographical Notes to II (ii), III (i), III (iii) 5. 

(6) Council. 

Minutes of the Sessions of the Council (Fr. and Eng.). Sessions 1-11, 
not on sale ; 12th Session, 452 pp., 25s. ; 13th Session, 568 pp., 
30s. ; 14th Session, 2 Parts, 160 and 254 pp., 7s. Gd. and 13$. ; Extra- 
ordinary Session, 29th August-October 1921 (Upper Silesia), 52 pp., 
3s. ; 15th Session, 88 pp., 5s. Gd. [From the 16th Session onwards, 
the Minutes are issued as part of the Official Journal.'] 

(c) Assembly. 

Rules of Procedure (Fr. and Eng.). 16 pp., Is. 

Plenary Meetings of the First, Second, Third, and Fourth Assemblies. 

Meetings of the Committees of the First, Second, Third, and Fourth 
Assemblies. 

Resolutions and Recommendations adopted by the Assembly during its 
First, Second, Third, and Fourth Sessions, issued as special supple- 
ments to the Official Journal , January 1921, October 1921 (No. 6), 
October 1922 (No. 9), October 1923 (No. 11). 
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(d) International Financial Conference , Brussels , 1920. 

Brussels Conference. The Recommendations of the Conference and their 
Application. A Review after Two years. Vol. I, 5s. ; Voi. II, 2s . ; 
Vol. Ill, Is. 

Documents prepared for the International Financial Conference (Eng. 
and Fr.) : 

I. Memorial on the International Financial Situation. 

II. Economic Declaration of the Supreme Council. 

IjlI. Currency Statistics. 

IV. Public Finance. 

V. International Trade. 

VI. Report of the Consultative Food Committee to the Supreme 
Economic Council. 

VII. Official Statistics ot Retail Prices. Memorandum by Professor 
Bowley. 

VIII. Coal Statistics. 

IX. The European Transport Situation. A report compiled by the 
Communication Section, Supreme Economic Council. 

X. Relief Credits and the Promotion of Export. A summary of 
Government measures. 

XI. Exchange Control. 

XII. Solutions proposed. A summary of schemes for remedying pre- 
sent financial difficulties. 

XIII. Monetary Problems. Memoranda prepared by Economic Experts. 

XIV. Price of Silver. Memorandum by Mr. G. Findlay Shirras. 

International Financial Conference. Report of the Advisory Committee. 

International Financial Conference of Brussels , 1920. Verbatim Report. 
5 Vols. 42<s. complete. 

(e) Permanent Court of International Justice. 

Draft Scheme for the Institution of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. Special Supplement No. 2 to the Official Journal , September 
1920. Is. 3d. 

Permanent Court of International J ustice. Documents, Reports, 
Discussions (Fr. and Eng.). 3 vols. 4to. £10 complete. 

Publications of the Court : Collections of J udgements (Series A), Advisory 
Opinions (Series B), Acts and Documents relating to Judgements 
and Advisory Opinions given by the Court (Series C), Acts and 
Documents relating to the organization of the Court (Series D). 
Leyden : A. W. Sijthoff. 

(/) International Labour Office. 

Official Bulletin (Eng., Fr., Ger.). First issue, 8th September, 1920. 
Annual subscription : 20a. 

[Contents : Texts of official documents, reports of meetings of the 
Governing Body and the various International Commissions (on 
unemployment, emigration, &c.), general information on the progress 

E 
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of the work of the Bureau, together with particulars . with regard 
to the action taken by the different States Members of the Inter- 
national Labour Bureau to give effect to the decisions of the Annual 
Conference.] 

Documents of the International Labour Conference : First Sessk n, 
Washington. 1919 ; Second Session, Genoa, 1920; Third Session, 
Geneva, 1921 ; Fourth Session, Geneva, 1922 ; Fifth Session, 
Geneva, 1923 (Eng. and Fr.). Annual subscription : £2. 

[Contents : Questionnaires and Reports issued in preparation 
for the Sessions, Director’s Report to the Conference, final record of 
each Session and authentic texts of Draft Conventions and Recom- 
mendations.] 

2. Publications of the British Government 

(a) Papers laid before Parliament. In the ease of the Foreign Office 
(as in that of other offices controlled by a Secretary of State) these 
are entitled Command Papers. Among these papers a special class is 
called the Treaty Series, which is limited to treaties to which Great 
Britain is a party, that have been ratified or have actually come into 
force. There is not available any separate catalogue of such Foreign 
Office papers, but the Stationery Office publish a monthly list of 
all Government publications. 

(b) British and Foreign State Papers. Issued annually by the Stationery 
Office. This contains the text of all important treaties, conventions, 
and other international documents. 

(c) Hansard. The official report of debates in the two Houses of 
Parliament, published by the Stationery Office. 

(d) Admiralty Handbooks . Compiled by the Geographical Section of 
the Naval Intelligence Division of the Admiralty, and published 
by the Stationery Office, 1918-20. 

(e) Peace Handbooks. Prepared under the direction of the Historic al 
Section of the Foreign Office, and published by the Stationery Office, 
1920. 


3. Other Official Publications 

Among the publications of the various Governments which were in 
existence during the years 1920-3, the following stand out as the most 
valuable to the historian : French Yellow Books, Belgian Grey Books, 
Italian Green Books, German White Books, Czechoslovak White Books, 
United States Congressional Documents. The following publications of 
the Government of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics may also be 
mentioned : Recueil des principaux traites, accords et conventions conclus 
par la JR . S. F. S . R. avec les Puissances etrangeres {1923 y Moscow) ; 
Russian Information and Review (issued weekly from the 1st October, 1921, 
by the Information Department of the Russian Trade Delegation, 
London). The German Reichsgesetzblatt (Berlin, Reichsdruckerei) is 
also of importance, since the Treaty of Versailles had conferred an inter- 
national character upon certain internal affairs of the German Reich. 
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(ii) Unofficial Collections and Serial Publications 

Annual Register , The . A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad . 
Edited by M. Epstein. London : Longmans, 30s. 

British Year Book of International Law, 1920-1, 1921-2, 1922-3, 1923-4. 
London : Henry Frowde and Hodder & Stoughton. 1924, Oxford 
University Press. London : Humphrey Milford. 8vo. 1920-1, 
15s. Subsequent volumes, 16s. 

Colby, Frank Moore : The New International Year Book . A com- 
pendium of the world’s progress for the year 1923. 1924. New 

York : Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Statesman's Y ear Book . Edited by Sir John Scott Keltic and M. Epstein. 
London : Macmillan. 


(iii) Periodicals 

In addition to papers and journals such as The Times (London), the 
Manchester Guardian , and Le Temps (Paris), the most important periodical 
publications dealing with international affairs during this period were : 

American Journal of International Law . (Quarterly.) Washington: 
American Society of International Law. Subscription : $5 a year 
(foreign, $6). 

Bulletin de Vlnstitut Intermediaire. International. (Quarterly.) The 
Hague : Martinus Nijhoff. fi. 25 a vol. (foreign, fl. 26). 

Current History. (Monthly.) New York : New York Times Co. 
25c. a copy. 

Documentation Internationale des Bibliolheque et Musee de la Guerre . 
Bulletin. Monthly since 1922. 

[A bibliography of current publications dealing with the war, the 
peace treaties and their execution, and national and international 
political, economic, and social questions.] 

Economic Review . (Weekly.) London : 6 John St., Adelphi. Is. a copy. 

Europdische Gesprdche. (Monthly.) Hamburg: Poststrasse, 19. Gm. 1 
a vol. 

L' Europe Nouvelle . (Weekly.) Paris : 53 rue de Chateaudun. Sub- 
scription : 80 fr. a year (foreign, 90 fr.). 

Foreign Affairs ; An American Quarterly Review. (Quarterly.) New 
York : Published by the Council on Foreign Relations, 25 West 
43rd St. $1.25 a copy. 

Foreign Affairs ; A Journal of International Understanding. (Monthly.) 
London : Union of Democratic Control, Great Smith Street. 3d. 
a copy ; countries outside Europe, 6d.). 

International Conciliation . (Monthly.) New York : American Associa- 
tion for International Conciliation, 407 West 117th St. (till June 
1924) ; Carnegie Endowment for International Peace (from July 
1924). 

Round Table , The : A Quarterly Review of the Politics of the British 
Commonwealth. (Quarterly.) London : 175 Piccadilly. 5s. a copy. 
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(iv) Books and Pamphlets 
1. International Co-operation 

Behrens, E. Beddington : The International Labour Office ( League of 
Nations). 1924. London : Leonard Parsons. 8vo. 220 pp. Is. 6d. 

Bourgeois, Leon : UCEuvre de la Societe des Nations, 1920-3. 1923. 
Paris : Payot. 8vo. 456 pp. 25 fr. 

BtiLOW, B. W. von : Der Versailler Volkerbund ; Ein Vorlaufige Bilanz. 
1923. Stuttgart : Kohlhammer. 

International Relations . Report presented to the Conference on Christian 
Politics , Economics and Citizenships at Birmingham , England, 5-12 
April , 1924. New York : Longman. 

Johnston, G. A. : International Social Progress ; The, Work of the 
International Labour Office of the League of Nations. 1924. London : 
Alien and Unwin. 8vo. 10s. 6c?. 
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PART II 


WESTERN EUROPE 

Introduction. 

The part played by Europe as a whole in international affairs 
during the period before the War of 1914 has been touched upon 
in a general way in the preceding volume. At that time the 
European Concert of six Great Powers — four of whom (France, 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Italy) were entirely European, 
while the other two (the British and Russian Empires) moved 
partly in the European orbit and partly outside it — constituted 
a single organized system of international relationships which was 
in fact the only system of its kind in the world. This European 
system, however, was broken up by the War : and during the years 
1920 to 1923 the main issues which determined the course of inter- 
national affairs in Western and Eastern Europe respectively were 
no longer the same. Eastern Europe is dealt with in Part III below. 
The principal questions outstanding there were the definitive settle- 
ment of the eastern frontiers of Germany and Italy and the western 
frontier of Russia, and the establishment of new relationships 
between the numerous states of smaller calibre which had come to 
occupy the space between these greater bodies. In Western Europe, 
during the same period, the chief issue was the relationship between 
France and Germany. 

In the revolutionary transformation of the European landscape 
which had occurred between 1914 and 1920 one earlier feature 
seemed to have re-emerged. The German ascendancy on the 
Continent which had existed between 1871 and 1914 had apparently 
given place again to that French ascendancy which had been the 
usual state of affairs for the greater part of the two centuries ending 
in 1871. At the same time, the reappearance of this familiar 
feature was as strange an event, in its way, as the obliteration of the 
old landmarks in other parts of the Continent ; for although the 
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traditional ascendancy of France had 'lasted so long and had 
come to an end so recently, its return had been expected 
by few living Frenchmen, and by still fewer foreign observers of 
international affairs, during the half-century which had followed 
the foundation of the German Empire. 

The fact was that the European system had gradually extended 
its range and shifted its centre of gravity in the course of its existence. 
In the Europe of 1672 France had occupied a central and therefore 
a commanding position ; but the balance had been altered to her 
disadvantage by the growing importance of Eastern Europe and by 
the entrance of Russia into the European system as a new Great 
Power. France was defeated in her attempt to secure a continental 
hegemony at the height of her strength under Napoleon I because 
Napoleon, unlike Louis XIV, had to reckon with Russia in addition 
to the older members of the European system ; the centre of 
gravity had already travelled towards the East ; and from 1815 
onwards the commanding position on the Continent was occupied 
no longer by France, but potentially by Prussia and actually by the 
German Empire after its foundation in 1871. During the half- 
century between 1871 and the War of 1914, Germany, in her turn, 
forged ahead of the other five Powers in the European system. 
The ascendancy had passed from France to her, and even when 
France had received successive accessions of strength by securing 
the support of Russia and Great Britain, the balance of pow r er still 
inclined to the German side. Indeed, Germany might have con- 
quered the hegemony of Europe in the War of 1914 if that War 
had been fought out exclusively between European forces ; but 
once again, as in the time of Napoleon I, the Power aspiring to 
hegemony was defeated by an extension in the range of the inter- 
national system. Just because the hegemony of Europe was almost 
w ; ithin Germany’s grasp, and because at that time a European 
hegemony would still have carried with it a general supremacy 
throughout the world, France and her European Allies were rein- 
forced, in their doubtful struggle against Germany, by the military 
strength of the British Dominions and the United States and by 
the economic resources of the entire world outside the fronts held 
by the four states of the Central Alliance. The eventual defeat 
of Germany on French soil was achieved neither by France alone 
nor by a European Entente alone, but by the united forces of 
society. 

Thus, while France found herself on the victorious side at the 
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end of the War, she was really farther than ever from holding the 
commanding position in a system of international relationships 
which had just expanded beyond Europe over the world as a whole. 
At the time when the Peace Conference met in Paris, she was one 
member in a world-wide coalition ; and if that coalition had lasted 
the position of France in Europe during the years 1920 to 1923 
would have been neither so dominant nor so precarious as, in the 
actual circumstances, it came to be. The coalition, however, did 
not outlast its reason for existence. It had been brought into 
being, first as a European Entente and then as a world-wide associa- 
tion, in order to meet the military menace from Germany. It served 
. this purpose in the War ; but even before the War had ended 
in the overthrow^ of Germany the fabric of the anti-German coalition, 
including its European nucleus, had begun to dissolve. The 
Russian Empire, which for nearly a quarter of a century had been 
the indispensable ally of France in Europe on Germany’s eastern 
flank, was destroyed by the War itself and was replaced by Soviet 
Russia, which ranged itself among the forces opposed to the Allied 
and Associated Powers. This loss of her old continental ally in 
1917 was a terrible blow for France, and she suffered a worse blow 
in the last months of 1919 and the opening months of 1920, when her 
hopes of a new and compensatory alliance with the English-speaking 
Powers were disappointed. 

The support of Great Britain, the Dominions, and the United 
States had saved France from the defeat which she could not have 
escaped if she had only had the broken reed of Russia to lean upon, 
and during the Peace Conference French statesmen expected to 
see this new Entente placed upon a permanent basis. 1 On the 
28th June, 1919, when the Peace Treaty was signed at Versailles, 
two agreements providing for 4 assistance to France in the event of 
unprovoked aggression by Germany ’ were signed simultaneously 
by the representatives of the United States and Great Britain. 2 
The ratifications of the Franco-British Agreement were actually 
exchanged on the 20th November, 1919 ; but, although the idea 
of a strictly defensive pact of this character between France and 
Great Britain continued to be entertained by British statesmen 

1 The only written contract between France and Great Britain at that time 
was . the Treaty of London, by which the British, French, and Russian 
Governments had bound themselves not to make peace separately ; but this 
terminated automatically as soon as peace was signed (see I (ii) above). 
As for the United States, 3he was not bound to France or Great Britain by 
any agreement at all, but was merely a ‘ co-belligerent ’. 

* Texts in H. P. 0., vol. iii, pp. 337-40. 
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during the next four years, 1 it was not realized on this occasion. 
In the second Article of both the Franco-British and the Franco- 
American Agreement of the 28th June, 1919, it had been provided 
that either instrument should only come into force upon the ratifica- 
tion of the other ; and on the 19th November, 1919, the very day 
before the ratifications of the Franco-British Agreement were 
exchanged, the Peace Treaty (to which both instruments were 
corollaries) had been rejected by the Senate of the United States — 
a rejection which was confirmed by a second and final vote of the 
same body on the 19th March, 1920. Thus the Franco- American 
Agreement was never ratified ; the exchange of ratifications of the 
Franco-British Agreement remained without effect, in regard 
either to Great Britain or to the Dominions ; 2 and France found 
herself in an extraordinarily difficult and harassing position, which 
determined her state of mind, and consequently her policy, during 
the years which followed. As the invaded country in which the 
most intense and the most devastating actions had been fought 
in a military struggle which had focused the destructive energies 
of Mankind upon French soil, France had been the principal victim 
of the War. Her richest territories had been laid waste and the 
already serious decline in her birth-rate had been alarmingly 
accelerated. She had thus been stricken by the War in her weakest 
spot, which was her tendency to depopulation. Yet at the same time 
the restoration of Alsace-Lorraine and the transfer of the coal- 
mines in the Saar Basin had made France potentially one of the 
leading industrial countries of Europe, while the disarming of 
Germany and the reduction of the British and American military 
establishments to approximately pre-war strength made her tem- 
porarily the leading European military Power. In this perplexing 
condition of uncertain strength and latent weakness she was now 
left by her late Allies and Associates in the West to maintain against 
Germany, and possibly against Russia as well, a new map of Europe 
which she could never have brought into existence single-handed — 

1 See I (ii) above for the revival of this idea at the Conference of Cannes. 
The whole problem of security and disarmament in Europe, from the conflict 
of policy between M. Clemenceau and Marshal Foch during the Peace Confer- 
ence down to the adoption of the Geneva Protocol for the Pacific Settlement 
of International Disputes by the Fifth Assembly of the League of Nations 
on the 2nd October, 1924, will be dealt with in the Survey of International 
Affairs for 1924 . 

■ In Article 5 of the Franco-British Agreement it was provided that no 
obligation should be imposed by it upon any Dominion of the British Empire 
unless and until it were approved by the Parliament of the Dominion con- 
cerned. 
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and this with less assurance of support from other European Powers 
than she had been able to count upon in 1914. 1 

The withdrawal of Great Britain and the United States was 
neither dishonourable nor irrational from the British and American 
points of view. The possibility that Germany might win a world- 
wide supremacy, which had forced both these Powers to concentrate 
their energies upon the European Continent during the preceding 
years, had been removed, for a long time to come if not for ever, 
by the results of the War. For Powers with world-wide interests 
Continental Europe had therefore ceased, for the moment, to be the 
principal focus of international affairs ; and their attention was 
already being drawn away to the Far East and the Pacific. France, 
however, could not detach herself with similar ease from a con- 
tinent into which she had been welded indissolubly by Nature ; she 
was thus thrown back upon her own resources ; and, as she brooded 
over her isolation, she almost inevitably came to view her position 
in a false perspective. Because she was the principal victim of 
the War and also the principal representative of the victors remaining 
under arms, she began (by an easy but a dangerous fallacy) to look 
upon herself as the protagonist, if not the sole actor, in the world 
tragedy of 1914. She was thus tempted to write ‘ France ’ where 
she should have written k the world and this confusion of ideas 
tormented her mind with a paradox which might not have troubled 
her if circumstances had made it easier for her to retain a truer 
sense of proportion. Under the exclusive impression of her own 
national experience as an invaded yet victorious country, she was 
divided between the contrary emotions of victory and defeat. Her 
state of mind was so peculiar that the historical parallels to it were 
far to seek. Possibly the psychology of France in a. d. 1920 and 

1 It might perhaps be argued that:, if France was isolated, Germany was 
weakened, yet the application of the principle of nationality to the non- 
German territories of the German Reich at the Peace Conference had not 
appreciably diminished the disparity of numbers between France and 
Germany. On the other hand. France had been successful in preventing the 
application of the principle to Germany’s advantage outside the German 
frontiers of 1914. The 3,500,000 Germans of Bohemia and Moravia, most 
of whom lived in districts adjoining the frontiers of Germany, had been 
incorporated in Czechoslovakia, and the union of the German -Austrian 
Bepublic with Germany had been made impossible without the consent of the 
French representative on the Council of the League of Nations ; but the fear 
of this union reappeared in France at the time of the dispute over the Burgen- 
land between Austria and Hungary. The sympathy for Hungary which was 
shown in France over this affair was grounded in a desire to prevent one 
German community (the Burgenlanders) from joining another German 
community (German Austria) which might eventually succeed in uniting 
with Germany herself ! (See III (iii) 3 below.) 
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the three following years can be appreciated best by comparing 
it with the psychology of Athens after the Great Persian War 
or with that of Rome after her struggle with Hannibal. 1 In 1920 
she was at once self-confident and haunted by' fear, self-centred 
and oppressed by a sense of isolation, self -laudatory and unable 
to show herself generous, although generosity was the traditional 
French virtue in which she took most pride. 

Her self-confidence was derived from the consciousness that she 
had held out triumphantly against the most severe ordeal to which 
a nation could be subjected. The country which had survived the 
German invasion of 1914 was assuredly a rock against which the 
waves of Bolshevism, or any other hostile force, would beat in vain. 
In asserting against Germany her rights as a victor, need such a 
country be deterred by the prospect that her vanquished neighbour 
might fall into the abyss of social revolution ? 

Those little know France who believe her capable of being terrorized 
by those gloomy forecasts. Even supposing that Germany were 
menaced by such catastrophes, we should have no reason whatever to 
fear any reaction for ourselves. Our country is happily protected 
from all danger of military or communist dictation. It is in a disturbed 
continent the very model of a peaceful and ordered democracy ; it is 
firmly attached to republican institutions and parliamentary liberties. 
The earth might shake everywhere around her ; she would not tremble. 
Peasants who have the taste for their work and the love of their soil ; 
working men who, how r ever justly they may long for social progress, 
have an acute sense of realities ; a middle class which has its roots 
in the people and draws from it its living force ; national unity con- 
secrated by the centuries — these are decisive guarantees of good sense 
and reason. We are immune against the contagion . 2 

1 In 478 b. c. Athens, in co-operation with her Hellenic Allies, had gained 
an overwhelming victory over Persia, after a war in which the territory of 
Attica had been invaded and devastated by a Persian army and the national 
monuments deliberately destroyed. In 201 b. c. Rome had gained a similar 
victory over Carthage, after a war in which Hannibal had stood for sixteen 
years on Italian soil and had left the South of Italy devastated and 
depopulated. In both instances, this legacy of a ‘ devastated area ’ profoundly 
affected the psychology of the victor during the post-war period, and a 
number of the same symptoms reappeared in the psychology of France after 
the victory of a. d. 1918. 

2 Quoted from a speech delivered by M. Poincar6 at Bois-le-Pretre on 
Sunday, the 23rd September, 1923, four days before Germany was brought 
to her knees in the struggle over the Ruhr. A similar illusion of impregna- 
bility obsessed the Athenians for many years after the Great Persian War 
of 480-478 b. c. 

The constitution under which we live seeks no inspiration from abroad. 

. . . Before the law, equality is assured to every citizen in his dealings with 
his neighbour ; the recognition of personal distinction in any field and the 
political advancement which is its reward are determined by merit and 
not by social standing ; and no stigma attaches to poverty which can 
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France seemed indeed to have become immune against the con- 
tagion of every foreign influence, from the subversive doctrines of 
Bolshevism to the moderating counsels of her Allies. In December, 
1921, when the British Government at last took up the problem of 
French security at the point where it had been left in November, 
1919, their overtures were coldly received ; and the presentation 
of a British draft for a new Anglo-French Pact at the Conference 
of Cannes was answered by the overthrow of M. Briand and his 
replacement by M. Poincare, 1 whose overweening language, quoted 
above, expressed the very mood of the France which had brought 
him into power. Most people in France would have endorsed these 
words at any time during the four years following the ratification 
of the Treaty of Versailles ; yet while Frenchmen were boasting, 
with genuine conviction, that their house was built upon the rock, 
they could not shake off the haunting terror that the floods might 
still return and sweep it away. The living monument of victory 
was the French Army of Occupation on German soil, but few 
Frenchmen had seen it with their own eyes except the troops them- 
selves. A more powerful impression was made upon the majority 
of the nation by the ineffaceable monuments of German invasion 
in the devastated areas. The Germans had invaded France in 1914, 
in 1870, in 1814, in the Wandering of the Nations, in the days of 
Julius Caesar ! They had always been invading France, and it 
was inconceivable that they should not invade her again ! It was 
useless to point out that there were at least as many precedents in 
history for the presence of French troops on or beyond the Rhine, 
and that the last two German invasions before that of 1914 had not 
been unprovoked aggressions but counter-strokes to previous 
French invasions of German soil. Neither the facts of history nor 
the proud consciousness of victory could exorcize this dread of 
the future from the French mind. The fall in the birth-rate might 
undo the work of Foch in a single generation, and the creeping 
shadow of future defeat tortured France with the exasperating 
doubt whether she were reaping the fruits of present victory to 
the full. 

This mental torment goaded France into treating her beaten 

bar the career of any man capable of serving the state. . , . While our 

private intercourse is free from constraint, this does not react to the 

detriment of law and order, which are preserved by a wholesome respect 

for the constituted authorities and for the laws of the land. 

Thucydides put these words into the mouth of Pericles in reporting a speech 
delivered in 431 b. c. 1 See I (ii) above. 
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enemy as Rome had treated Carthage after the Hannibalic War. 
The policy of the French Government towards Germany tragically 
postponed the urgent work of European reconstruction and recon- 
ciliation ; and when, under M. Poincare’s administration, that 
policy reached its climax in the occupation of the Ruhr, it seemed 
for the moment as though the Second Punic War might once again 
be followed by a third and final war of extermination against a 
broken and defenceless people . 1 Happily, however, it was not the 

1 If the France of these years, unnerved by the War, lacked the resolution 
to hold up a mirror to herself, she would have done well to study the picture 
presented by Home in her conduct towards Carthage during the half-century 
that followed the Battle of Zama (201-146 b. c.). In the Rome of that age, 
almost every unlovely trait in the conduct of France after the War of 1914 
was anticipated and exaggerated. Cato Major, who made it his principle 
never to conclude a speech on any subject in the Senate without adding 
‘ I also move the destruction of Carthage might have delivered the Sunday 
orations of M. Poincar6 ; and the Roman strategists who created Greater 
Numidia to prey upon their beaten enemy might have engineered the 
aggrandizement of Poland in 1918-21. Rome was even faced, like France, 
by the dilemma between security and reparation : 

A graver responsibility than that arising out of their proceedings against 
Hannibal attaches to the Roman Government for their persistence in 
suspecting and tormenting the city after his removal. Parties indeed 
fermented there as before, but after the removal of the extraordinary man 
who had wellnigh changed the destinies of the world . . . the government 
remained in the hands of the oligarchs friendly to Rome, who, so far as 
they did not altogether renounce the thought of the future, clung to the 
single idea of saving the material prosperity and the communal freedom of 
Carthage under Roman protection. With this state of matters the Romans 
might well have been content. But neither the multitude, nor even the 
senators of the average stamp, could rid themselves of the profound 
alarm produced by the campaigns of Hannibal ; and the Roman merchants 
with envious eyes beheld the city even now, when its political power was 
gone, possessed of extensive commercial dependencies and of a firmly 
established wealth which nothing could shake. Already in 187 the Car- 
thaginian Government offered to pay up at once the whole instalments 
stipulated in the treaty of 201 — an offer which the Romans, who attached 
far more importance to having Carthage tributary than to the sums of 
money themselves, naturally declined, and only deduced from it the 
conviction that, in spite of all the trouble they had taken, the city was 
not ruined and was not capable of ruin. Fresh reports were ever circulating 
through Rome as to the intrigues of the faithless Phoenicians. At one time 
it was alleged that Aristo of Tyre had been seen in Carthage as an emissary 
of Hannibal to prepare the citizens for the landing of an Asiatic fleet 
(193) ; at another, that the council had, in a secret nocturnal sitting in 
the temple of the God of Healing, given audience to the envoys of Perseus 
(173); at another there was talk of a powerful fleet which was being 
equipped in Carthage for the Macedonian War (171). It is probable that 
these and similar reports were founded on nothing more than, at most, 
individual indiscretions ; but still they were tjie signal for new diplomatic 
misrepresentations on the part of Rome, and for new aggressions on the 
part of Massinissa, and the idea gained ground the more — the less sense 
and reason that there was in it — that the Carthaginian question would 
not be settled without a third Punic War. (Theodor Mommsen, History 
of Home, Book iii, Ch. VII. [English translation of 1888, p. 203.]) 
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destiny of France to guide the feet of Western society into those 
paths of destruction down which implacable Rome had driven the 
Ancient Mediterranean World. In one important respect the 
circumstances were not the same. In the second century before 
Christ, Rome had emerged from the life-and-death struggle which 
had deranged her moral balance as the sole surviving Great Power 
within the ambit of her world, and had therefore had licence to 
indulge her fatal passions without any external restraint. In the 
twentieth century after Christ France, driven by equal sufferings 
into an equally dangerous state of mind, was placed by a kinder 
Fortune in a world where she was not omnipotent to work her 
momentary will. The policy of M. Poincare and his supporters 
was confronted by economic and political difficulties which were to 
prove insurmountable, and, as the French nation re-examined that 
policy under this searching test, the war-spirit began to subside 
and the critical faculty of the French genius began to recover its 
supremacy. To say that 4 France ’ had been mentally sick and that 
‘ France ’ gradually became herself again would of course be 
a misleading statement ; for the crude anthropomorphic metaphor 
which speaks of 4 France \ ‘ Great Britain ‘ the United States \ 
4 Japan and other governments, peoples, and countries as though 
they were personalities with that degree of mental unity which 
exists in an individual human being, is a mere convenience of 
language which slurs over the infinitely complex play of opinion in 
a vast community. What really happened in France towards the 
close of the year 1923 and the beginning of 1924 was that the more 
generous and constructive thoughts and feelings in the minds of 
most Frenchmen began to prevail over the thoughts and feelings 
which had been stimulated by the War. But the influence of this 
great psychological revolution in France upon the history of 
Western Europe lies beyond the horizon of the present volume 
and must be left for consideration in the Survey of International 
Affairs for 1924. 
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(i) Belgium and Luxembourg 

1. The Status of Belgium after the War of 1914 

Before the War, the status of Belgium had been an international 
question, because it had depended directly upon a group of inter- 
national agreements. The terms of these agreements, which had 
been violated by the German invasion in 1914, were not abrogated 
at the Peace Conference of Paris by any formal act subscribed to 
by all parties concerned. 

The settlement of 1839 was based on twenty -four articles which 
were drawn up by the five Great Powers of the time (Great Britain, 
France, Prussia, Russia, and Austria) and by them imposed on 
the Netherlands and Belgium — the parties primarily interested. 
These twenty-four articles defined the frontiers of Belgium (inciden- 
tally restoring parts of Limburg and Luxembourg to Holland), 
regulated the navigation of the Scheldt and other questions of water- 
ways and transit, and included the article declaring that Belgium 
should be a neutral state, which was a matter of general concern. 
These twenty-four articles were incorporated in three separate 
treaties : between the five Powers and the Netherlands, between 
the five Powders and Belgium, and between the Netherlands and 
Belgium. In the first two, the five Powers gave their guarantee, 
which applied not only to the neutrality clauses but to the whole 
treaty, to the Netherlands and to Belgium respectively. 

The experience of 1914 made the Belgian Government anxious 
to alter the status which had thus been imposed upon Belgium in 
1839. They naturally felt that the territorial sacrifices and the 
restrictions on their right as a fully sovereign state to enter into 
defensive alliances, to which they had submitted for seventy-five 
years, had not been compensated by the guarantee of their neutrality, 
since that guarantee had not saved them from invasion when the 
crisis arose. They argued that the system of 1839 was a connected 
whole, that the frontiers then assigned to Belgium were contingent 
upon her neutrality, and that if this neutrality disappeared (as had 
already happened in practice, though not juridically) then the 
frontier and other clauses must be revised. 

The presentation of the Belgian case at Paris has been recorded 
in the History of the Peace Conference. 1 The Principal Allied and 
Associated Powers co-operated with Belgium in reopening the settle- 

1 Vol. ii, Ch. Ill, Section 4. 
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ment of 1 839. They caused two of the guarantor Powers, Germany 
and Austria, to recognize, in the Treaties of Peace, 1 that the treaties 
of 1 839 no longer conformed to the requirements of the situation ; 
to consent to their abrogation ; and to accept in advance whatever 
arrangements might be made, in substitution, by the Principal 
Allied and Associated Powers, or any of them, in concert with 
the Governments of Belgium and the Netherlands. 

The Supreme Council further invited the Dutch Minister for 
Foreign Affairs to discuss the revision of the 1839 settlement with 
them. At a meeting of the Council of Ten in Paris on the 19th May, 
1919, M. van Karnebeek appears not to have exercised his right to 
insist on the maintenance of Belgian neutrality, and to have agreed 
in principle to co-operate in the revision of the 1839 treaties, on 
condition that the territorial .statu* quo was preserved. On the 
4th June, 1919, a special commission was appointed, consisting of 
representatives of the Principal Allied and Associated Powers, 
Belgium, and the Netherlands, with terms of reference which 
excluded the transfer of territorial sovereignty or the creation of 
international servitudes. The question of Belgian neutrality then 
passed into the background, without having received any formal 
solution. Of the guarantor Powers, Germany and Austria alone had 
formally relinquished their right to maintain the 1839 settlement. 
Great Britain and France might also be held to have waived the 
1839 settlement by their acts, at least in so far as the neutrality 
clauses were concerned. No action had been taken, however, by 
the fifth guarantor, Russia, and the Netherlands also had retained 
a free hand. Juridically, the position of France and Great Britain 
was the most obscure. The clearest statement seems to be that 
made by the Under-Secretary of State in answer to a question in 
the House of Commons on the 12th April, 1922: ‘These two 
[Powers] and Belgium are in mutual agreement that, in consequence 
of past events, the treaty establishing the guarantee [i. e. presumably 
that one of the three treaties of 1 839 which was entered into by the 
five Powers with Belgium] can no longer be regarded as in force.’ 

The principal remaining issue in regard to the status of Belgium 
was that of the channel and estuary of the Scheldt below Antwerp. 
This problem arose from the fact that part, at least, of these were 
Dutch territorial waters, whereas the commercial use of the water- 
way was almost wholly a Belgian interest, since these Dutch waters, 

1 Treaty of Versailles, Art. 31 ; Treaty of St. Germain, Art. 83 ; Treaty of 
Trianon, Art. 67. 
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from the economic point of view,* were simply the entrance to 
Belgium’s principal port. The conservancy of this waterway had 
been placed, and still remained, in the hands of a mixed Dutch - 
Belgian Commission, and it was thought, in Belgium, that the 
efficiency of this commission (on which the prosperity of Antwerp 
ultimately depended) was impaired by the supineness of the Dutch 
members — whether from mere indifference to the interests of a trade 
which was not their own or from an active disinclination to promote 
the prosperity of a port which was the principal foreign rival to 
Rotterdam. 

The special commission appointed at Paris in June, 1919, held 
a number of meetings, but it reached no conclusions and presented 
no report owing to the impossibility of reconciling the Dutch and 
Belgian views. Thereafter, discussions regarding the Scheldt con- 
tinued between the Dutch and Belgian Governments, but so far from 
settling the existing issues they raised a new one, upon which the 
negotiations finally broke down in May, 1920. The two Governments 
found themselves in disagreement as to the actual limits of the 
Dutch territorial waters. A great part of the estuary of the Scheldt 
was too narrow to be navigable, and the section which was of chief 
commercial importance was the so-called Wielingen channel, which 
first skirted the coast of Dutch Flanders 1 and then passed along the 
coast of Belgian Flanders, within the three-mile limit, before it 
reached the open sea. The Dutch Government claimed that the entire 
channel was under Dutch sovereignty, even where it passed within 
the three-mile limit from the Belgian coast, on the ground that it 
was merely a prolongation of a Dutch waterway. This argument 
was double edged, for on the same principle (and with more practical 
justification) Belgium might claim sovereignty over the Dutch 
portion of the Scheldt as being a prolongation of a Belgian navigable 
river. Moreover, if the Dutch contention were accepted, it would 
place the Belgian port of Zeebrugge in the same position as Antwerp, 
of being isolated by a belt of Dutch waters from the open sea. The 
Belgian Government therefore declined to continue the negotiations 
unless the Belgian view were first accepted on this particular 
question, and with this the negotiations came to an end without 
reaching any conclusions. 

1 The enclave of Dutch territory south of the Scheldt, 
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2. Belgium, France, and Luxembourg 

Before the War of 1914, the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg, 
though it had been a sovereign state politically since 1890, was 
linked by a customs union and a railway agreement with the German 
Empire. This was perhaps the most convenient connexion for 
Luxembourg from the material point of view so long as the adjoining 
territory of Alsace-Lorraine was under German sovereignty. Mean- 
while the German invasion of Luxembourg in 1914, the restoration 
of Alsace-Lorraine to France after the Armistice, and the uncertain 
future of Germany under the Treaty of Versailles, had made it 
inevitable that Luxembourg should secede from the German 
Zollverein , and by a clause in the Treaty of Versailles 1 Germany 
renounced the benefits of all the treaties by which Luxembourg 
had been placed economically under German control. Yet at the 
same time the Grand Duchy — with its important metallurgical 
industry depending on local ores but on imported coal — could not 
attempt to stand alone economically any more than it had been 
able to do in the past, and the choice before it was, therefore, 
a new customs union with either France or Belgium. There was no 
opposition, either in Luxembourg or outside it, to the economic 
separation of the country from Germany or again to the maintenance 
of its political independence ; but the Luxembourgers were divided 
over the question whether they should maintain the dynasty (while 
deposing the Grand Duchess Adelaide, who had shown complacency 
to the Kaiser during the War) or establish a republic, and also as to 
whether the economic connexion with Belgium or France offered 
the greater advantage in the new" situation. The second issue of 
course affected the relations of Belgium and France with one another. 

As the result of a plebiscite held in October, 1919, the dynasty 
was maintained, the Grand Duchess Adelaide being replaced on 
the throne by her younger sister Charlotte, and this decision was 
a definite refusal to all suggestions for surrendering political indepen- 
dence. On the other hand, on the question of economic affiliation, 
which was also included in the plebiscite, a customs union with 
France was demanded by 60,135 votes against 22,242 cast for 
Belgium. 2 France, however, while she had made vigorous efforts, 
during the months which had elapsed since the Armistice, to attract 
Luxembourg into her economic orbit, had not yet declared the terms 
upon which she would be willing to enter into the proposed customs 

1 Article 40. * H. P. 6\, vol. ii, p. 186. 
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union ; and the Luxembourg Government stated officially, after 
the plebiscite had been taken, that the vote was contingent upon 
the French terms proving acceptable and had been taken in order 
to elicit from the French Government what these terms were. 
Luxembourg was also anxious not to alienate her other neighbour 
Belgium, and a hint was thrown out that some form of economic 
rapprochement towards Belgium need not be excluded by the 
proposed union with France. Belgium, however, was offended by 
the preference shown in Luxembourg for France and was also 
alarmed at the prospect of being partly ‘ encircled since the main 
railway line in Luxembourg, which would pass under French control 
as a corollary to the customs union, was of great strategic as well as 
commercial importance. 1 She marked her displeasure by with- 
drawing her Minister from Luxembourg and suspending diplomatic 
relations. 

Up to this point the issue had lain in the hands of the Luxem- 
bourgers themselves, and the result of the plebiscite, while partly 
due to effective French propaganda and to the almost automatically 
greater attraction of the larger mass, had perhaps mainly been 
determined by the balance of local economic interests, some of 
which (e. g. the agrarian interest) stood to gain more by association 
with France and others (e. g. the vine growers) by association with 
Belgium. Ultimately, however, the question was settled by con- 
siderations of policy which lay beyond the local horizon. On the 
19th November, 1919, a few weeks after the plebiscite in Luxem- 
bourg had been taken, the United States Senate for the first time 
rejected the Treaty of Versailles, and therefore by implication the 
special agreement between the United States and France ensuring 
American assistance to France in the event of unprovoked aggression 
by Germany in the future. 2 On the 20th November the ratifications 
of the parallel agreement between Great Britain and France were 
nevertheless exchanged ; but on the 21st Mr. Bonar Law declared, 
in answer to questions in the House of Commons, that ‘ so far as any 
obligation of this country is concerned — I do not say that another 
situation will not make a new condition of affairs — it is contingent 
upon the United States Government undertaking the same obliga- 
tion Just four months later the Treaty of Versailles was rejected 
finally by Congress ; all prospect of the separate Franco-American 

1 It was the shortest line between Metz and the Lorraine iron-field on the 
one side and the valley of the Moselle on the other. 

2 Text in H . P. 0., vol. iii, p. 339. 
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agreement disappeared ; the parallel Franco-British agreement 
automatically lapsed ; and the military and political position of 
France on the Continent was fundamentally altered. Next month 
the sharp divergence of view between the French and British 
Governments regarding the temporary French occupation of Frank- 
furt, Darmstadt, and other places in Germany beyond the treaty 
line made it evident that France had not only lost the military 
guarantee of her overseas allies but that her policy towards Germany 
might bring her into positive opposition to Great Britain. From 
this time onwards the friendship and support of Belgium became 
of paramount importance to France, and she deliberately renounced 
her prospects in regard to Luxembourg in order to secure this major 
object. During April and May, 1920, negotiations proceeded between 
France and Belgium for the divided control of the Luxembourg 
railways, and an agreement was reached which was a prelude to 
conversations between the two general staffs for a military conven- 
tion. Luxembourg, however, who was the party most directly 
concerned, objected to the proposed division of her railway system 
into two spheres controlled by different foreign Governments, and 
eventually France retired in favour of Belgium in this field as well 
as in that of the customs union. 

The withdrawal of France left Luxembourg no alternative except 
that union with Belgium which had been rejected in the plebiscite 
of October, 1919, and after long negotiations a treaty was signed 
by the two Governments on the 25th July, 1921. 1 The customs 
frontier between Belgium and Luxembourg was abolished, the 
railway system unified, 2 and the former Luxembourg currency was 
withdrawn progressively from circulation. Provisions were added 
with a view to safeguarding the agrarian and metallurgical interests 
in Luxembourg against Belgian competition ; but, when the 
agreement came before the Luxembourg Chamber of Deputies for 


1 Text in Moniteur Beige, 11th March, 1922, as an annex to the Belgian law 
approving the Convention. 

2 In Article 24 of the actual convention of the 25th July, 1921, the future 
regime of the Luxembourg railways was left over for subsequent arrangement 
between Belgium and the Grand Duchy. Previously, the Luxembourg 
railways had been divided between a Luxembourg private company and the 
German State Railways, while, since the Armistice, the place of the latter 
had been taken by the Compagnie des Chemins de Fer de l 1 Alsace et de la 
Lorraine. On the 15th May, 1924, a Belgo-Luxembourg convention was 
signed, under which the Luxembourg railways were unified and their exploita- 
tion was made over to the private company (Soci6t6 Prince Henri) under the 
joint control of the Belgian and Luxembourg Governments. The conven- 
tion had still to be submitted to the Belgian and Luxembourg Parliaments, 
by whom it must be ratified before it could come into force. 
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ratification, it met with violent opposition from both these groups. 
Eventually the agreement was ratified in Luxembourg on the 
22nd December, 1921, and in Belgium on the 2nd February, 1922, and 
it entered into force (to run for fifty years) on the 1st May following. 

Meanwhile, the political status of Luxembourg as a sovereign and 
independent state had been confirmed by her admission to member- 
ship in the League of Nations on the 16th December, 1920. 


Franco-Belgian Relations ani> the Flemish Question 

The military conversations between the 1 French and Belgian 
staffs, which had begun in the early summer of 1920, resulted on 
the 7th September of that year in the signature of an agreement. 
This agreement was ratified by the Belgian and French Governments 
respectively on the 10th and 15th of the same month, and was duly 
registered with the Secretariat of the League of Nations in accordance 
with Article 18 of the Covenant ; but the publication of the contents, 
which was prescribed in the same Article, did not follow, since the 
parties claimed that the terms were purely defensive and that to 
publish the technical details would be to destroy their efficacy in 
advance. 

Co-operation in the broader field of international politics between 
Belgium and France was still hindered, however, by acute differences 
of economic interest arising out of the restoration to France of 
Alsace-Lorraine. Before the War, the German Government had 
permitted complete freedom of trade between the Reichsland and 
the Belgian port of Antwerp, because the Reichsland was too remote 
from any German port to be served by it with at all comparable 
cheapness or convenience. After the Armistice, however, France 
set up a customs barrier between the three restored departments 
and Belgium, in spite of Belgian protests, and imposed a surtaxe 
(Ventrepdt on goods transported through Antwerp, with a view to 
diverting the trade from Antwerp to the French Channel ports. 
This surtax was partially removed, towards the end of 1920, in the 
case of goods forwarded direct by the water route from Antwerp 
to Strasbourg ; but on the 1st January, 1921, Belgian opinion was 
disturbed by a speech from the French Ambassador at Brussels 
declaring that the surtax in general could not be abolished. On 
the 5th February the Belgian Government retorted by formally 
renouncing their right 1 to sequestrate the property of German 

1 Under the Treaty of Versailles, Part VIII, Annex II, § 18. 
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nationals in Belgium in the event of a default by Germany in the 
execution of her treaty obligations — a step which had already been 
taken by the British Government on the 16th October, 1920, and 
which in the case of Belgium made it possible for German traders, 
shippers, and bankers to do business at Antwerp again as they had 
done before the War without risking the confiscation of their 
property. This was a logical effort on Belgium’s part to prevent 
the volume of trade at Antwerp from diminishing still further as 
compared with the pre-war figures ; but, for political reasons. 
Prance could not afford to see Belgium establish better commercial 
relations with Germany than with herself. On the 9th April, 1921, 
the Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs was able to announce that 
the French surtax would be removed, and this concession on the 
French side paved the way for the economic agreement between 
France and the Belgo-Luxembourg customs union 1 which w as 
signed two years later, on the 12th May, 1923. 

This agreement (which was to hold good for one year in the first 
instance) provided for specific reductions of tariff upon listed articles 
imported from one country into the other. It was approved by the 
Belgian Chamber on the 7th June, 1923, but a strong and increasing 
dislike of it was shown in business circles, and the Catholic Parlia- 
mentary group took up the question at a party meeting on the 
19th December, which nearly brought on a Cabinet crisis. In the 
following February the Socialist deputies united with the Catholic 
Parliamentary group in opposing the Government’s motion for 
ratification of the agreement. The motion was rejected on the 
27th February, 1924, and the defeat was followed by the resignation 
of the Government. The intransigent attitude taken up by the 
Flemish Nationalist wdng of the Catholic Party was especially 
significant. 2 

There had been a linguistic national movement among the 
Flemish -speaking Belgians since the early days of Belgian indepen- 
dence, and proposals for the administrative separation of the 
Teutonic and Latin parts of the kingdom, and foi: the foundation 
of an exclusively Flemish university, had been put forward before 
the War ; but on this West European ground the language con- 
troversy had never assumed the bitterness of similar struggles in 
Eastern Europe, and the War itself had temporarily suspended it. 
The German invasion (which had devastated both parts of the 

1 Representatives of Luxembourg took part in the negotiations. 

2 A new commercial modus viv&ndi was signed on the 24th October, 1924. 
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country impartially), and still more the deliberate attempt of the 
German authorities, during the occupation, to drive in a wedge 
between Flemings and Walloons by imposing administrative 
separation and setting up a Flemish University at Ghent, had 
stimulated the sense of a common Belgian nationality in all Flemings 
except a few 4 Activists who had consented to work with the 
Germans and had afterwards fled the country at the time of the 
German evacuation. The immediate result of the War was thus 
a triumph for Belgian unity, and the Flemish question might have 
been expected to remain in the background if the development of 
the international situation had not led to the military and economic 
rapprochement between Belgium and France which has been described 
above. This close association with France, which aroused opposition 
among certain Belgian Catholics and in certain business quarters, 
produced a more extensive effect upon the national feelings of the 
Flemish part of the population. Many Flemings who had taken 
little interest in the domestic controversy with the Walloons over 
the respective spheres to be assigned to the French and Flemish 
languages in the national life, became seriously alarmed at the 
prospect that the progress of the French language in Flanders might 
be promoted thenceforward not merely by their French-speaking 
fellow r citizens, against whom they could hold their own, but by 
the immense power and prestige of France. The more violent 
Flemish nationalists began to talk of the Belgian state as an instru- 
ment designed by French policy for the Gallification of Flanders, 1 
and to demand, as safeguards, the reintroduction of administrative 
separation and the creation of a separate Flemish army. Some even 
looked forward to the break-up of Belgium and the union of the 
Flemish-speaking population with the Netherlands, on the ground 
of community of language ; but there was no evidence that this 
extreme aspiration was widespread, and it certainly was not shared 
either by the Government of the Netherlands or by Dutch public 
opinion. The Dutch had never quite forgiven the Belgians for their 
secession, and the reconsideration of the settlement of 1839 since 
the Armistice of 1918 had reopened the old sore ; but in 1839 the 
balance of advantage had remained distinctly on the Dutch side, 
and, at a time when Dutch policy was concentrated upon maintaining 
as far as possible this advantageous status quo , the Dutch people 

1 Somewhat as the leaders of the subject nationalities in the Hapsburg 
Monarchy before and during the War had denounced Austria-Hungary as 
an instrument for the German ization of Central and South-East Europe. 
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were too prudent to prejudice their case and burn their own fingers 
by meddling in Belgian internal affairs. Thus, in regard to the 
Flemish question, the Dutch maintained an attitude of studied 
detachment, and in the meantime the Belgian Government fore- 
stalled the extreme Flemish demands by making far-reaching 
concessions. On the 29th July, 1921, a law was passed, 1 with the 
approval of the moderate Flemish nationalists, which provided for 
the use of both languages in the official correspondence of the 
Central Government (Art. 4) and made Flemish the language of 
local administration and of correspondence with the centre in the 
Flemish districts, while leaving the same status in the French 
districts to French (Art. 1). Communes in which the majority of 
the inhabitants found themselves on the wrong side of the line 
laid down by the law were to have the right of local option (Art. 3) ; 
public notices were to be published in both languages in communes 
where this was demanded by 20 per cent, of the electors (Art. 4) ; 
and the perplexing problem of what should be the official language 
of Brussels was referred to the Provincial Council of the mixed 
province of Brabant (Art. 2). Officials were required to know the 
language of the district in which they were to serve (Art. 5), and 
after the 1st January, 1925, proficiency in both languages was 
to be required for all appointments to higher posts in the Central 
Government service (Art. 6). 

In the winter of 1922-3 the conflict was reopened round the 
question of establishing a Flemish University at Ghent, 2 and, 
though both parties were agreed that there must be a compromise, 
the difficulty of adjustment proved so great that it was partly 
responsible for the fall of M. Theunis’s Ministry on the 14th June, 
1923. He returned to office in order to pass into law a new constitu- 
tion for the University of Ghent which established a kind of academic 
diarchy between the two languages ; but the compromise pleased 
neither party, and the future of the language controversy in Belgium 
continued to depend upon the development of the relations between 
Belgium and France. 

1 Text in Monitew Beige. 12th August, 1921. The law entered into force 
on the 1st January, 1922. 

2 In all four Belgian universities (Brussels, Liege, Louvain, and Ghent) 
the academic language had previously been French, though Louvain and 
Ghent lay in Flemish territory. 
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4. The Position of Belgium at the Close of 1923 

The political position of Belgium during the years immediately 
following the War was undoubtedly one of great difficulty, and there 
was a genuine feeling among her people that she had not received 
the full reward which she might have expected for her services to 
Europe. The hopes of attaining some considerable addition of 
territory either by annexation from Germany, or by negotiation from 
the Netherlands, or through the incorporation of the Grand Duchy 
of Luxembourg, were disappointed, and it was a small compensation 
that, by a concession on Great Britain's part, a portion of the former 
German colony of East Africa was assigned to Belgium under 
a mandate. 1 There was also a feeling of disappointment that the 
discussions regarding the status of Belgium had not been brought 
to a more definite and satisfactory conclusion ; and, besides this, 
Belgium, like other countries, found herself unable to extract from 
Germany the full amount of Reparation to which she was legally 
entitled. In the summer of 1923 the Belgian Government estimated 
that it had actually spent over seventeen and a half milliard francs 
on pensions and war damages, in addition to seven and a half 
milliard francs paid out for the refunding of marks withdrawn from 
circulation at the end of the German occupation, and a further 
three milliard francs estimated as the cost of relief work during the 
occupation. Against this total of over twenty-eight milliard francs 
directly paid out by the state, Belgium, owing to her right of 
priority, had received one and a half milliard gold marks. The 
Belgian debt, exclusive of that created by the taking over of the 
railways by the state, had increased from one milliard seven hundred 
million francs in 1914 to thirty -six milliard francs by the 30th June, 
1923. Taxation in 1923 reached a figure eight times higher than 
that of 1914, direct taxes alone being twelve times higher than before 
the War. 2 

On the other hand, by the great industry of her people, Belgium 
had undoubtedly re-established her commercial and industrial 
prosperity. She was of course just as much concerned as France 
in the problem of her future security. For this reason the mainten- 

1 See V (iii) below for the enlargement of the Belgian mandated territory 
in 1923. 

2 These figures were given in a memorandum sent to the British Ambassador 
in Brussels on the 27th August, 1923 (published in Belgian Grey Book: 
Documents diplomatiques relatifs aux reparations ). See also II (iv) below 
for a discussion of Belgium’s claim to Reparation. 
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ance of the closest friendship with both France and England was 
essential to her, and her statesmen looked with grave misgiving 
on every indication of estrangement between her two powerful 
allies. If any serious breach were to take place Belgium, owing 
to her geographical position, would be driven into a dependence 
upon France which might involve serious dangers in the future, 
while her commercial interests were largely bound up with Germany. 
Under these circumstances Belgium was naturally a strong advocate 
of the League of Nations, and M. Hymans did perhaps as much as 
any one to give vigour and wise guidance to the deliberations of 
the Council of the League during these first four critical years of its 
existence. 1 2 


(ii) The Administration of the Saar Basin by the Governing 
Commission under the League of Nations, 1920-3 

The genesis of the regime established in the Saar Basin by the 
Treaty of Versailles has been described in the History of the Peace 
Conference } The Treaty did three things : it transferred the coal 
deposits, mines, mining plant, and other appurtenances to the 
French state as its absolute property ; it provided for a special 
provisional administration of the territory in which this property 
was situated ; and it laid down the conditions under which, within 
fifteen years from the coming into force of the Treaty, the inhabitants 
of the territory were to indicate, by plebiscite, whether they desired 
the maintenance of the Treaty regime or union with France or union 
with Germany. On the 18th January, 1 920, the French Government 
took possession of the property assigned to it, and it remained for 
the League of Nations to constitute the Governing Commission in 
the territory defined by the Treaty, which was not yet differen- 
tiated in fact from other enemy territory under inter -Allied occupa- 
tion. 

Under Article 49 of the Treaty Germany had renounced, in favour 
of the League of Nations in the capacity of trustee, the government 
of the territory previously defined, and this government was to be 
entrusted to a Governing Commission of five members (one citizen 

1 An excellent account of Belgian policy since the War will be found in 
Belgium and Western Europe since the Pearce Treaty (translation of an address 
given by M. Jaspar to the British Institute of International Affairs on the 
27th May, 1924). 

2 Vol. i, Ch. Ill, Part 2. 
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of France, one native inhabitant of the Saar, and three citizens of 
states other than France and Germany). The members were to 
be chosen by the Council of the League, to be appointed for one year, 
and to be re-eligible. The Council was also to fix their salaries ; 
but, once they were appointed, their powers under the Treaty 
were extensive. They were to exercise all the powers previously 
possessed by the Prussian, Bavarian, 1 and Imperial German 
Governments, including the appointment and dismissal of officials 
and the creation of such administrative and representative bodies 
as they might deem necessary ; they were to operate the railways, 
levy taxation, and ensure the protection of persons and property ; 
justice was to be exercised in their name, and they were to establish 
a local court of appeal ; and they were to enjoy the user of all public 
property except that assigned to the French state. On the other 
hand, they were to maintain the laws, regulations, and fiscal system 
in force on the 11th November, 1918, and might only introduce 
modifications in these after consultation with the elected representa- 
tives of the inhabitants. The advantages which the .latter secured 
under the Treaty were — first and most important, exemption from 
the inter-Allied military occupation under which they would other- 
wise have remained (as inhabitants of a German territory on ti e 
left bank of the Rhine 2 ) ; second, exemption from military service ; 
and, third, a provision that the stipulations of the Treaty would not 
affect their existing nationality. 

At the same time the Treaty gave France a special position in the 
Saar territory in several ways. She became owner of the coal mines, 
the greatest material asset of the region ; the French state was 
empowered to use French money in all purchases, payments, and 
contracts connected with the mines and to establish schools (with 
instruction in French) and other institutions for the welfare of its 
employees ; and finally the territory was to be brought almost 
completely within the French customs system after a delay of 
five years. 

The Council of the League appointed M. Caclamanos, the repre- 
sentative of Greece, to report on the action to be taken by it under 
this section of the Treaty. He recommended that the French 
member should be M. Rault (a former French official), the Saar 
member Herr A. von Boch, and that two other places should be 

1 A fragment of the territory had belonged to the Bavarian Palatinate. 

2 For the aotual history of the military regime in the Saar during 1920-3, 
see below. 
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filled by Major Lambert (a Belgian) 1 and Count de Moltke Huit- 
feldt (a Dane). 1 The fifth place was soon afterwards filled by 
Mr. R. D. Waugh (a Canadian). He also advised that the French 
member should be Chairman, in view r of the special relations with 
France into which the Commission would find itself brought. 
M. Caclamanos's recommendations were adopted by the Council 
in a resolution of the 13th February, 1920, which declared that, 
until experience had been gained, the Council deemed it unnecessary 
and inadvisable to lay down in advance detailed directions for the 
Commission other than those given in the Annex to the Saar Chapter 
of the Treaty. They directed, however, that the Governing Commis- 
sion was to report to them through the Secretary -General, and this 
direction was carried out — at first once a month and afterwards at 
longer intervals. 

The Commission officially assumed power on the 26th February, 
1920. Within the limits of the Treaty their position, during their 
term of office, was almost that of an independent sovereign Govern- 
ment. The Council of the League had left them a free hand to 
organize the new regime, and the Treaty itself had given them the 
still more important power to decide all questions arising from the 
interpretation of its provisions. In this, as in their other activities, 
their decision was to be by a majority. M. Rault was reappointed 
annually to the presidency and MM. Lambert and de Moltke- 
Huitfeldt to their places on the Commission throughout the four 
years under consideration. The Saar member, however, changed 
three times during the period and the Canadian member also 
changed in 1923. 2 At a special session in Paris on the 24th-28th 
March, 1922, the Council gave the Commission the assurance that 
its mandate would be renewed on two further occasions, that is to 
say, up to the beginning of the year 1925, at the same time reserving 
its rights of annual nomination. 

The first problem of the Governing Commission, after its installa- 
tion, was to determine its policy towards the existing body of 
officials in the territory. By the terms of the Treaty it had been 
given an entirely free hand, but a complete change of personnel 
would have paralysed the administration during what would in 
any case be a difficult transition period. This raised the question 
whether the officials would themselves consent, or would be per- 

1 These members did not represent their Governments, but were appointed 

as private individuals by the Council of the League, to whom they were 
responsible. 2 See below, p. 84. 
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mitted by the German Government, to serve the Commission, and 
if so on what terms. The new regime was to run in the first instance 
for only fifteen years. Were the officials to be lent or seconded by 
the German Government for service under the Commission, or must 
they cease to become German officials before the Commission 
engaged them ; and, in either event, were they still to benefit by 
the civil service pension scheme of the Reich and by its present or 
future rates of pay? On the 16th March, 1920, the Commission 
published an ordinance temporarily engaging the existing officials,, 
but putting them on probation and demanding an oath of allegiance. 
On the 10th May, after difficult negotiations, the German Govern- 
ment permitted the local officials to take service with the Commis- 
sion, but the latter insisted on instituting an independent, though 
parallel, system of pensions and pay ; and the promulgation of 
their scheme in a statute on the 29th July was followed by an 
eight days 1 strike of all the officials in the territory. The strike 
threatened to spread to the mines ; a state of siege was proclaimed ; 
and the Commission called upon the General commanding the 
French garrison, who broke the strike by courts martial and expul- 
sions. 1 This incident raised in an acute form the question whether 
the maintenance of a French garrison in the province was justified 
under the Treaty. 

Having found the territory under French military occupation, 
the Commission, while winding up the military administration, had 
requested the French Government to leave the troops in garrison 
4 for the protection of persons and property ' pending the formation 
of an adequate local gendarmerie. The German Government made 
perpetual protests on this subject to the League, while M. Rault 
maintained that the finances of the Saar would not bear the estab- 
lishment of a sufficient local force to replace the French troops — 
and gendarmerie — who were lent free of charge, and that, after 
the establishment of the Court of Appeal, whose verdict might 
be trusted to be impartial, it would not again be necessary to 
proceed by court martial. 2 Finally, in June, 1921, the Council 

1 The Commission subsequently reversed some, but not all, of these sen- 
tences. See their Fifth Report to the Council (in L. N. O . J., November- 
December, 1920) and M. Rault’s special report of the 18th August, 1920. 

2 The Court of Appeal was organized in June, 1920, under the Presidency 
of Professor 0. Nippold (Swiss), assisted by two Swiss judges, two from 
Alsace-Lorraine, two inhabitants of the Saar, one Belgian, one Dutchman, 
one Czechoslovak, and one Luxembourger. (See Fourth and Sixth Reports 
in L. N. O. J., September, 1920, and March- April, 1921.) Civil inhabitants 
of the Saar were exempted from court martial by a decree of the 28th June, 
1921. 
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requested the Governing Commission to include in its periodical 
reports a detailed account of the progressive reduction of the French 
garrison and development of the local gendarmerie. In March, 
1922, the President of the Commission informed the Secretary - 
General of the League that the effective strength of the French 
garrison, which had stood at 7,977 on the 1st February, 1920, had 
been reduced to 2,736 ; but by April, 1923, the numbers had been 
increased again to nearly 4,000 (as was stated by M. Rault before 
the Council) in consequence of the great miners’ strike which had 
broken out on the previous 5th February. 

On the 10th July, 1920, the Governing Commission requested 
the French Government, and on the 23rd August the French 
Government agreed, to take charge of the interests of inhabitants 
of the Saar abroad — another source of controversy with the German 
Government, which was aggravated on the 28th June, 1921, by 
a decree of the Commission 1 defining the legal status of 4 an inhabi- 
tant of the Saar \ All inhabitants were to have equal rights 
(e. g. to protection abroad, or to eligibility for electing or being 
elected to local representative bodies) ; their nationality was to be 
in no way affected ; and the status might be acquired by three years' 
residence. 

The issue of this decree aroused apprehension lest it might be 
used in some way to prejudice the arrangements for the plebiscite. 
The suggestion seems to have been that if non-German residents 
in the Saar were officially recognized as 4 inhabitants of the Saar ’ 
an attempt might later be made to include them among those who 
would vote as to the final destiny of the district, and this would 
enable the French Government, by importing French workmen, to 
influence the voting. It is to be observed, however, that this could 
not be done without a violation or a modification of the Treaty of 
Versailles. By the Treaty, the right of voting in the plebiscite was 
specifically confined to those who were resident in 1919 ; and, in 
order to prevent any possibility of 4 packing 9 the vote, the date of 
residence was not fixed, as would normally have been the case, as 
the day when the Treaty came into force, but as the day when it 
was signed. Moreover, the Governing Commission had nothing to 
do with the arrangements for the plebiscite, which were placed 
directly under the control of the League of Nations. In fact, the 
list of voters could ha^e been drawn up at once, since it would 
consist of all bona fide residents in the Saar who at the end of 
1 See their Eighth Report (L. N. O. J., October, 1921). 
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June, 1919, were over five years of age. With the intention, no 
doubt, of allaying the apprehension which had arisen, the Council 
of the League took preliminary steps in this direction, and on 
the 26th September, 1922, appointed M. A. Bonzon (a Swiss) as its 
Commissioner to inquire into and provide for the preservation of 
the records necessary for the drawing up of the voting list. A decree 
embodying the measures taken by him was approved by the 
Council on the 23rd April and published in the Saar territory on 
the 9th May, 1923. 

The status determined by the decree of the 28th June, 1921, 
was made the basis of the franchise. Elections to the pre-existing 
municipal and district assemblies had been held in July, 1920, 1 
and on the 24th March, 1922, the Commission brought into existence, 
by decree, two general representative bodies — an elected Consulta- 
tive Council of thirty members and a nominated Examining Com- 
mittee of eight members. The elections, which were held on the 
25th June, resulted in a majority of one for the Zentrum Party ; 2 
but the Governing Commission decided not to grant the assembly 
the rights of initiative or interpellation and therefore made no 
reply to the proposals submitted during the first session. 3 

The most serious incident which occurred in the Saar territory 
during these four years was the miners’ strike of the 5th February to 
the 15th May, 1923, the principal cause of which was the economic 
and political tension produced by the Franco -Belgian occupation of 
the Ruhr. The number of strikers rose to 100,000, and the Governing 
Commission not only strengthened the French garrison, but pro- 
mulgated, on the 7th March, a provisional decree restricting the 
freedom of speech and of the press under heavy penalties. At 
a meeting of the Council of the League on the 23rd April, this 
decree was severely criticized by the Swedish delegate, M. Branting, 
who was supported by the British delegate, Mr. Wood. The French 
representative, M. Hanotaux, took a different view, and the decree 
was defended in person by M. Rault, who justified it by the excep- 
tional circumstances. The whole matter came up for discussion 
in a five hours’ debate in the House of Commons on the 10th May, 
in the course of which Sir John Simon and Mr. Asquith expressed 
themselves in very strong language with regard to the decree. During 

1 Fifth Report of the Governing Commission. 

2 Only 193,000 out of over 350,000 registered electors voted. The first 
President of the Advisory Council was Herr Kossmann. 

3 Thirteenth Report of the Governing Commission (L. N. O. J., January, 
1923). 
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the course of debate, Mr. Wood, on behalf of the Government, 
declared that they were 

well aware of the uneasiness and anxiety that prevails in this country 
in regard to the conduct of the administration of the Saar, an uneasi- 
ness which is justified by other reports which have reached them. His 
Majesty’s Government feel that the appropriate method of dealing 
with the question is by an impartial inquiry conducted by the machinery 
of the League into the question of the general administration of the 
Saar territory. 

This declaration of policy raised a serious issue, for the French 
Government were not disposed to accept this proposal of an inquiry, 
and there was some danger of an open conflict between the French 
and British Governments. At the meeting of the Council of the 
League on the 3rd July, however, a compromise was effected. 
Lord Robert Cecil, the British representative, proposed that the 
inquiry should be conducted by the Council of the League itself, 
thereby giving up the idea of a local inquiry which seems originally 
to have been entertained but which, as the French represented, 
would have completely destroyed the authority of the Governing 
Commission. Lord Robert Cecil, however, insisted at the same time 
that the discussion on the matter should be public. An agreement 
on procedure having thus been reached, the actual inquiry took 
place on the 6th July. All the members of the Governing Commis 
sion were summoned to Geneva, and at two meetings at which they 
were present the Council examined into the whole field of their 
duties under the Treaty and the questions which had arisen since 
their first entry into office three and a half years before. The Council 
evidently regarded the publicity thus attained as more efficacious 
than any executive action on its part. M. Branting proposed that 
the elected representatives of the inhabitants of the Saar should 
be heard, but he did not insist on this, as the proposal was strongly 
opposed by M. Hanotaux. In the resolution which the Council 
passed at the conclusion of the inquiry, they left it to the discretion 
of the Commission to decide when it might be advisable to return 
to the normal course of the law, 1 and contented themselves w,th 
recalling the responsibility of the Commission to the League for the 
execution of its duties in accordance with the Treaty of Versailles. 

The issue of the decree of the 7th March had brought to a head 
the general and growing dissatisfaction felt by many with regard 

1 On the 19th June the Governing Commission had informed the Secretary - 
General of the League that it had withdrawn the provisional decree of the 
7th March on the previous day. 
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to the administration of the Saar — a dissatisfaction revealed in 
the constant criticism to which the Governing Commission was 
subjected, both in the Saar Valley and in Germany and also in other 
countries. Much of this criticism was in reality completely irrelevant 
from the point of view of the Commission. It was frequently 
objected, for example, that the government of the Saar was con- 
trary to sound democratic principles, and it was suggested that it 
was their duty to establish some form of democratic and responsible 
government. This criticism, however, was really directed not 
against the work of the Commission but against* the clauses of 
the Treaty of Versailles, and it seemed probable that one of the 
motives behind it was the desire to overthrow the peace settlement 
in one point in which it seemed peculiarly vulnerable. Apart 
from this, however, points not unnaturally arose in which the 
actual work of the Commission itself gave an opportunity to its 
opponents. It was suggested, for instance, that, owing to the 
personality of its members, the Commission was more and more 
tending to become merely French, and was losing its international 
character. In particular, criticism was directed against the Danish 
member as being too much under French influence. This was 
probably much exaggerated, but there was more force in the point 
that the Chairman of the Commission, M. Rault, himself did not 
know any German and that he had surrounded himself with French 
officials. Every effort was in fact made to show' that the government 
of the Commission was partisan. Attention was directed especially 
to the maintenance within the Saar of French troops, but it was also 
suggested that improper pressure was being brought to bear on the 
schools to teach French, and that the schools established in accord- 
ance with the Treaty for the employees in the mines were used as 
propaganda institutes. 

The Commission was also criticized for its action with regard to 
the currency. The Treaty had opened the way for the circulation 
of a double currency by empowering the French Government to 
deal in francs in all transactions connected with the mines. The 
wages of the mining industry formed so large a proportion of the 
total income of the population that, as soon as they began to be 
paid in francs, they appreciably affected the general cost of living ; 
and as the mark depreciated it was natural that workers in other 
trades, and Government employees, should demand to be paid 
likewise in the sounder currency. The advance of the franc was 
resisted by rentiers and pensioners whose fortunes were bound up 
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with the mark, and also on political grounds by those who regarded 
the driving out of the mark as a deliberate act of policy and not 
as the impersonal operation of an economic law. The Governing 
Commission gradually extended the use of the franc in their own 
financial dealings, and claimed that this was included by implication 
in their powers under the Treaty. Eventually, on the 18th May, 
1923, after the struggle in the Ruhr had started the mark upon its 
final downward course, the Commission declared the franc to be 
the sole legal currency. 

So far as can be ascertained, it seems that in general there was 
much exaggeration in the accusations brought against the Commis- 
sion. Of course, the whole regime was distasteful to the inhabitants, 
as every one knew that it would be ; but little evidence is forth- 
coming that they suffered from it seriously, and in fact, except for 
the crisis caused by the fall of the mark and the substitution of the 
franc, they seem to have been in a position preferable to that 
which they would have enjoyed had they been in occupied territory. 
In one point, however, apart from the question of the "troops, the 
Commission seem to have been to some extent at fault. They 
delayed for over two years in summoning the Representative 
Assembly which, although it only possessed advisory powers, was 
to be consulted before any change was made in the law or the 
system of taxation. 1 

One other point remains for consideration. As has been indicated, 
the constitution of the Commission was the subject of considerable 
criticism. In particular, constant protests were received against 
the choice of the member representing the inhabitants of the Saar. 
Herr von Boch, the original Saar representative, resigned in Septem- 
ber, 1920, after the eight days’ strike of the officials of the Saar 
territory in the preceding August. His ex-colleagues refused to 
accept Herr Kossmann, the substitute designated by him, and 
(presumably at their instance) the Council of the League on the 
20th September appointed a certain Dr. Hector of Saarlouis. 
Although complaints were brought against him from various quarters 
in the Saar territory, Dr. Hector’s appointment was twice renewed 
by the Council. In April, 1923, he resigned and the Council did not 
find themselves in agreement over the choice of his successor. The 
British and Swedish delegates abstained from voting, and the six 
remaining votes were cast for Dr. Land. 

The Canadian delegate, Mr. R. D. Waugh, also resigned in 1923. 

1 Versailles Treaty, Part III, Section IV, Annex, Ch. II, §§ 23 and 26. 
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It seems that Mr. Waugh had frequently been in a minority of one 
on points on which it was shown by subsequent investigation that 
his judgement had been sound. Indeed, a state of things had 
apparently arisen in which the Chairman of the Commission acted 
independently of his colleagues and claimed to speak on their 
behalf, sometimes without submitting to them his proposals. This 
was contrary to the whole conception of the Commission, in which 
the responsibility was common to all the members, the Chairman 
being merely the first among equals. Mr. Waugh resigned on the 
2nd August, 1923, and on the 20th September following Major 
G. W. Stephens, also a Canadian, was appointed to succeed /him. 
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(iii) The Allies and Germany : Political Questions 
1. Introductory Note 

In the period under review the most important European problem 
was that of the relations between Germany and the Allies. It had 
often happened in the past that at the end of a great war the opposing 
parties had quickly resumed normal relations and even entered into 
treaties of amity and alliance. In this case anything of the kind 
was impossible — largely owing to the peculiar character of the 
Treaty of Peace, for the Treaty, and especially the Reparation and 
Disarmament clauses, gave to the Allies certain far-reaching powers, 
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which seriously entrenched upon the sovereign jurisdiction of the 
German State. Under the most favourable conditions many years 
would have to elapse before Germany could resume her place as a free 
and equal member of the European community. It was an illustra- 
tion of this that no opportunity was found during these years for 
the admission of Germany to the League of Nations. While this 
was primarily due to the determined opposition of France, it would 
clearly have been very difficult for Germany to take her place in 
the League so long as no settlement had been arrived at with regard 
to the Reparation Problem and so long as, in the opinion of the 
Allies, the Disarmament clauses of the Treaty had not been properly 
carried out ; for, pending the settlement of these questions, there 
was stationed on the soil of Germany an Allied Commission of 
Control, and the country did not enjoy full independence. 

Owing to its great complexity, the history of Reparation is dealt 
with below in a separate section, and in this place it is proposed 
to deal briefly with other matters arising out of the execution of 
the Treaty. First, however, it will be convenient to devote a brief 
space to a consideration of the internal condition of Germany, for 
there was constant interaction during these four years between the 
internal condition of the country and its foreign relations, and 
foreign relations meant almost exclusively those with the Allies. 
Always there was the same question : Could any Government 
maintain itself that was willing to do its utmost to carry out the 
Treaty ? 

The German Republic, or (as the Germans themselves called it) 
the Reich , which had been established after the Revolution of 1918, 
had received a formal constitution, which had been drawn up by the 
Constituent Assembly of Weimar in July, 1919. The President 
of the Republic was Herr Ebert, one of the leaders of the Moderate 
Socialists. The first administration was formed by a coalition 
between the three moderate parties, the Democrats, the Centre or 
Catholic Party, and the Moderate Socialists ; Herr Bauer was 
Chancellor and the strong men of the Government were Herr 
Noske, Minister of Defence, who had shown great determination 
in suppressing a dangerous communist outbreak in Berlin at 
Christmas, 1919, and Herr Erzberger, the very active Catholic 
leader, who was Minister of Finance. 

The position of the Government was, however, precarious. 
They had to deal with much spasmodic disorder, and they were 
opposed on the one hand by the more extreme nationalist parties, 
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who were largely monarchical in sentiment, arid on the other by the 
more extreme socialists and by the communists, who were disap* 
pointed that the Revolution had resulted in a Government which 
was predominantly bourgeois in character. Any success won by 
the Right or the Left wing would have been dangerous to the peace 
of Europe, for the nationalists were bitterly opposed to any attempt 
at carrying out the Treaty of Versailles, while the communists 
would not improbably have welcomed some sort of alliance or 
understanding with the Bolsheviks. Under these circumstances 
it might appear to have been in the interests of the Allies to do all 
in their power to facilitate the task of the existing administration. 
Immediately after the ratification of the Treaty of Versailles, 
on the 10th January, 1920, a message from the President of the 
Republic was circulated, in which he said : ‘ We shall honestly 
endeavour to fulfil our engagements towards the Entente according 
to the Peace Treaty, but, if there are clauses which prove to be 
absolutely unrealizable, we must hope that the Entente will under- 
stand this and be able to meet us in our difficulties. ’ 

In Germany, the demand for revision of the Treaty, which found 
some support in Great Britain, was associated with the controversy 
over the responsibility for the War. German opinion was deeply 
aggrieved by the forced confession of responsibility contained in 
Article 231 of the Treaty of Versailles, and from 1919 onwards an 
organized campaign was started in order to prove that this charge 
was unjust. With this object the German Government inaugurated 
an official publication of the archives of the German Foreign Office 
from 1870 onwards. 1 It seems to have been believed that, if this 
charge could be met successfully, the case for revision of the Treaty 
would be greatly strengthened. On the 3rd March, 1921, during 
the London Conference, Mr. Lloyd George definitely stated that 
the guilt for the War, which was repudiated by Germany, was the 
true basis of the Versailles Treaty. On the 12th March Dr. Simons 
replied to this in the Reichstag : 

We have no doubt signed [in the Treaty] a statement that Germany 
bears the sole guilt of the War, but it does not follow that this is the 
truth. There is no man and no woman in this House who believes 
that Germany was the sole cause of the War. I am very far from 
asserting that we were guiltless, but the world must gradually learn 
that it is wrong to say that Germany alone was guilty. It is our 
duty to do all that we can to clear up this question. 

1 Die Qrosse Politik der Europaischen Kabinette , 1871-1914 (Berlin : 
Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft fur Politik und Gesehichte). 
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While he refrained from drawing any practical conclusions, 
unofficial writers were less cautious, and showed that the chief 
object of the campaign on responsibilities was to create a movement 
of opinion which would strengthen the case for revision. 

To this no encouragement was given by the Allied Governments, 
who consistently maintained the position that the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles must be upheld. On this point French opinion was for 
practical purposes unanimous. On the other hand, the refusal 
even to consider revision did not necessarily prevent the Allies 
from exercising a certain discretion in enforcing the claims against 
Germany, to which they were entitled by the Treaty, to their full 
legal limit. For instance, in October, 1920, the British Govern- 
ment published a decision that they did not propose to exercise 
their rights, under paragraph 18 of Annex 2 of Part VIII of 
the Treaty, to seize the property of German nationals in the 
United Kingdom in the case of voluntary default by Germany. 
This decision, which was apparently taken without consultation 
with the French Government, was necessary, for otherwise there 
would have been great difficulty in resuming commercial relations 
with Germany, which were so essential for British industry. A 
much more important matter, which came up immediately after 
the ratification of the Treaty in January, 1920, and by which 
German feeling was profoundly moved, was the question of legal 
proceedings against German ‘ war criminals V and here, again, the 
Allies, though they never gave up their rights under the Treaty, 
did not in fact insist on its being carried out. However, cases of 
this kind were very exceptional, and in general the Allies insisted 
in the most rigorous manner on full and literal execution. When 
difficulties of interpretation arose the Allies generally made their 
own interpretation, which was then enforced. In no case was 
external assistance or the method of arbitration accepted ; and, 
though on one occasion the German Government presented a 
memorial to the League of Nations, no further action was taken. 1 2 
Again, in one of the crises in regard to Reparation an appeal for 
assistance was made to the United States, but in vain. 3 Germany, 
therefore, was left face to face with the Allies, who, by the occupa- 

1 See II (iii) 2 below. 

2 See II (iv), p. 131 below. On questions concerning the Saar the German 

Government constantly appealed to the League, but this was exceptional, 
for the whole question of the Saar was placed by the Treaty under the imme- 
diate control of the League of Nations, and the Allies as an organized body 
had nothing to do with it. 3 See II (iv), p. 132 below. 
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tion of the Rhineland and the disarmament of the Reich as a whole, 
were in a position to enforce their decisions. Politically it was 
evidently to the interest of Germany to separate the Allies from 
one another ; but, although it was notorious that on many points 
there were real differences between Great Britain and France, 
these were not allowed to impede the general co-operation between 
the two Powers which was recognized to be essential for the 
preservation of European peace. 

In the early spring of 1920 the internal disorder in Germany 
came to a head in what for the moment threatened to be a serious 
rising, and this led to grave international complications. 

When the German army was withdrawn from France and Belgium 
at the end of 1918, large numbers of the men had simply left 
the colours and returned to their homes, many of them taking 
their rifles and equipment with them. Others, who joined the 
revolutionary movement for a time, formed a dangerous element 
and appeared in the Soldiers’ Councils or Soviets, which attempted to 
carry the Revolution a stage farther in imitation of what had taken 
place in Russia. These had been suppressed after serious street 
fighting in Berlin, Hamburg, Kiel, and other large towns in the 
north of Germany, chiefly owing to the energy shown by Noske, 
the Minister of Defence. 1 Many units, however, had retreated in 
good order and had been formally disbanded after reaching their 
permanent barracks. On the whole, it was probable that the great 
mass of the private soldiers were only anxious to return to civilian 
life ; but many of the officers and non-commissioned officers were 
in a different situation. To them the army was a profession ; they 
were now to be disbanded and thrown upon the world penniless ; 
large numbers of them were by training and instinct bitterly opposed 
to the new Republican Government ; they would have desired 
a restoration of the Monarchy and had nothing but contempt and 
hatred for the men who had signed what they called the ignominious 
Treaty of Versailles. They formed a very dangerous element in 
the State. They would gladly have accepted military service of 
any kind abroad, but this activity was closed to them. Their 
numbers were increased when the German troops which, under the 
command of General von der Goltz, had been fighting against the 
Bolsheviks in the former Baltic Provinces of Russia, were with- 
drawn during the summer of 1919. They had not experienced defeat 

1 For the internal history of Germany from the Armistice to the latter part 
of the year 1919, see H . P. C., vol. ii, Ch. VII. 
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and they refused to accept the new situation. Large numbers of 
them were stationed in East Prussia and Pomerania. 

It was among these men that there arose what were called the 
Frei Karps , irregular formations which were organized and 
controlled by self-appointed leaders. At the beginning of March, 
1920, the Government ordered the disbandment of one of these 
Korps, the Naval Brigade ; and in consequence Berlin was entered, 
on the 13th March, by a number of mutinous troops, the Govern- 
ment was ejected, and authority was assumed by Herr Kapp and 
General Luttwitz. This was really an attempt of the old army to 
refuse obedience to the Government, which was trying to carry out 
the disarmament clauses of the Treaty. The avowed demand, 
however, was for immediate elections both to the Reichstag and to 
the Presidency of the Republic — the soldiers being apparently 
actuated by the hope that they would be able to secure a monarchical 
majority. President Ebert and the Government at once left Berlin ; 
the Allied representatives in that city refused to have any dealings 
with a Government set up in this manner by violence ; and, though 
events in Berlin were imitated in Hamburg, Frankfurt, and other 
cities, the movement quickly collapsed. The most effective of 
the measures by which it was frustrated was the proclamation of 
a general strike, which showed that the large majority of the people, 
particularly of the working classes, could be depended upon to 
support the Republic. Throughout, the danger-point had been 
Bavaria and the north-eastern provinces of Prussia. There was 
naturally some apprehension lest there should be an attempt at 
interference in Danzig and the various plebiscite areas which were 
under the control of the Allies ; but fortunately this was averted, 
and no international complications resulted directly from the 
coup d'etat. 

On the other hand, these events had serious consequences in 
the Ruhr. In that thickly populated mining district the com- 
munists used the opportunity to form a Red Army, with the 
apparent object of overthrowing the bourgeois Republic and estab- 
lishing by force a communist regime. They refused to disband 
even after the restoration of order elsewhere, and in consequence 
the Government of the Reich found itself confronted by the necessity 
of restoring order there. For this purpose it desired to send addi- 
tional detachments of the Reichawehr into the Ruhr. This, however, 
required the consent of the Allies. 

Articles 42 and 43 of the Peace Treaty, which were quite indepen- 
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dent of the disarmament clauses, required that not only the left 
bank of the Rhine, but a strip of territory fifty kilometres in breadth 
on the right bank, should be permanently demilitarized ; no 
fortifications were to be maintained or constructed and ‘ the main- 
tenance and the assembly of armed forces, either permanently or 
temporarily, and military manoeuvres of any kind, as well as the 
upkeep of all permanent works for mobilization, are in the same 
way forbidden \ Special importance was attached in the Treaty 
to these clauses, and by Article 44 any violation of them by 
Germany was to be regarded as ‘ a hostile act against the Powers 
signatory of the present Treaty and as calculated to disturb the 
peace of the world \ The Allies were therefore very jealous of any 
infringement of these two Articles. None the less, it had been 
recognized that it was practically impossible to require that they 
should be carried out immediately. On the left bank, of the Rhine, 
indeed, and also in the bridge-heads, the maintenance of order was 
in the hands of the occupying troops, but the Neutral Zone on the 
right bank included a large part of the Ruhr coal-field, as well as 
the town of Essen itself, and also the city of Frankfurt. It was 
quite out of the question to expect that the German Government 
could keep control over the revolutionary movement here unless 
they had organized armed forces to depend upon. For this reason, 
by a decision of the 8th August, 1919, Germany had been permitted 
to maintain forces up to 17,000 men in this area for a period which 
was due to expire on the 10th April, 1920. 

On the 19th March, 1920, in view of the new crisis which had 
arisen, the German Government requested that this restriction 
might be suspended temporarily and that additional regular troops 
might be moved into Rhenish Westphalia. This application 
produced a serious difference between the British and French 
Governments. The British were inclined to favour the request, 
while taking every precaution against the concentration in the 
Neutral Zone of troops sufficient to endanger the position of the 
Allies on the Rhine. The French, on the other hand, were opposed 
to it. The German Government, however, did not wait for the 
necessary authorization ; on the 3rd April a force of about 20,000 
men, including cavalry and machine guns, entered the Ruhr ; and 
during the following days a considerable amount of fighting took 
place, as the result of which the insurgents were overcome, many of 
them seeking refuge in the British Zone of the Occupied Territory. 
Thereupon the French, on the ground that there had been a viola- 
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tion of the Treaty, marched across the border of the Occupied 
Territory and established themselves iii the towns of Frankfurt 
and Darmstadt on the 6th April, without having obtained the 
previous agreement of the British Government. The latter at once 
addressed a strong protest to the French Government against this 
separate independent action, pointing out that the whole existing 
system depended upon harmonious co-operation between the 
Allies and that separate action of a military nature taken by one 
Ally must necessarily have very serious consequences. The French 
Government responded by giving definite assurances that the occupa- 
tion of the German towns would be brought to an end as soon as the 
German troops had evacuated the Neutral Zone, and by undertaking 
not to take separate action in the future. The troops were with- 
drawn on the 17th May. 

In June, 1920, immediately after these events, the first elections 
took place in Germany under the new constitution, and resulted 
in a considerable strengthening of the extremist parties, both on 
the Left and on the Right. The Majority Socialists lost nearly 
half their numbers, though they still remained the largest party 
in the Reichstag. The consequence of this was that for the next 
tliree years, since there was no party which formed a majority, 1 
the government of the country could only be carried on by a coali- 
tion, and this meant a series of weak and unstable administrations. 
It will be convenient to anticipate events by giving a brief survey 
of these. 

When the result of the June elections became known, the Govern- 
ment resigned and, after a long crisis, Dr. Fehrenbach, a member 
of the Centre Party, became Chancellor, with Dr. Simons as his 
Foreign Secretary. The new administration depended for support 
on a coalition of the moderate non-socialist parties — the Centre, 
the Democrats, and the German People’s Party — but they could 
depend upon some measure of support from the Majority Socialists 


1 The following is a list of the German parties and the number of their 
representatives in the 1 Reichstag : 

German National People’s Party (Conservatives) . 

German People’s Party (former National Liberals) . 

Centre Party or Zentrum (Catholics) 

Christian People’s Party and Bavarian People’s Party 
Democrats 
Majority Socialists 



Independent Socialists 
Communists 
Bavarian Peasants 
German Hanoverian Party (Guelphs) 


70 

64 

77 

30 

45 

130 

81 

2 

4 

5 
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as well. They conducted the negotiations at the Spa Conference 1 
and held office for the rest of the year, but resigned at the beginning 
of May, 1921, owing to the failure of the London Conference and the 
consequent presentation of an ultimatum by the Allies. 2 Eventually 
a new Cabinet was formed by Dr. Wirth, consisting of a coalition 
between the Centre, the Democrats, and the Majority Socialists, 
with Dr. Rosen as Foreign Minister, and this Government secured 
a majority in the Reichstag for acceptance of the London Ultimatum. 3 
They resigned, however, in October, as a protest against the Upper 
Silesian award, and again a long crisis followed, but at length 
Dr. Wirth formed a new Government, accepting the Upper Silesian 
decision under protest. At first the Chancellor himself assumed the 
direction of foreign affairs, but on the 31st January, 1922, Dr. 
Rathenau, the eminent financier, took this very difficult post. 
He represented Germany at the Genoa Conference and arranged the 
Treaty of Rapallo with Russia. 

In addition to the grave financial troubles arising out of Repara- 
tion, the Wirth Cabinet was confronted by the menace of the 
nationalist opposition. The murder of Erzberger on the 26th August, 
1921, was followed by that of Rathenau on the 24th June, 1922. 
This made the introduction of special legislation for the defence of 
the Republic necessary, but these measures were strongly opposed 
in Bavaria, which was becoming more and more the centre of the 
intransigent nationalist movement. The deep distrust of Herr 
Stinnes, the great industrialist, which was felt by the socialists, 
led to another ministerial crisis in November, 1922, as a result of 
which the Government resigned on the 14th. They were succeeded 
by a non-party Cabinet under Herr Cuno, who had been President 
of the Hamburg-America Shipping Company, with Dr. Rosenberg 
as Foreign Minister, and to this Cabinet there fell the task of organiz- 
ing and maintaining the national resistance to the French after 
their occupation of the Ruhr. In one way this momentarily 
simplified the internal situation, for all parties, from the socialists 
to the industrialists, were united in a great national demonstration. 
None the less, in August, 1923, Herr Cuno had to resign, chiefly 
in consequence of the financial difficulties resulting from the cata- 
strophic fall of the mark. He was succeeded by Dr. Stresemann, 
one of the leaders of the old National-Liberal Party (now become 
the German People’s Party), with a mandate to terminate passive 

1 See I (ii) above. 2 See I (ii) above and II (iv) below. 

2 See II (iv) below. 
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resistance and come to an agreement with the Allies regarding the 
occupation of the Ruhr. The fact that Dr. Stresemann belonged to 
one of the national parties made it easier for him to do this than 
for any member of the Left. However, the Government were 
defeated in November, 1923, owing to the opposition of the socialists ; 
and, after another long crisis, Dr. Marx succeeded in forming a 
Cabinet with Dr. Stresemann as Foreign Minister. 

This catalogue illustrates the fact that problems of foreign policy, 
especially that of Reparation, were the most important factors in 
German internal politics during these years ; yet they were almost 
rivalled in importance by the question of national unity. 

One result of the War, the Revolution, and the Peace had been 
greatly to strengthen the unitary tendencies of the country. In 
Germany, as elsewhere, the long duration of the War had inevitably 
brought increased power to the Central Government, and the 
Revolution had the same effect for two reasons. The first of them 
was the establishment of republican government throughout the 
country, for it was in the courts of the federal princes that the 
sovereign powers of the constituent states had found some of 
their chief supporters. So long as there w r as a King of Saxony or 
Wiirtemberg, he necessarily formed the nucleus round which 
centred the traditional attachment to the historical independence 
of his state. In the second place, the new constitution had been 
drafted to a large extent under socialist influence, and German 
socialism had always favoured strong central control. In con- 
sequence, the old federal states were now, in theory at least, reduced 
to the position of Lander or territories, which, though they still 
enjoyed very extensive privileges of self-government, were subject 
in the last resort to the central authorities in Berlin. This tendency 
was strengthened by the action of the Allies, for it was to the 
Central Government, and to it alone, that they looked for the 
execution of the terms of the Treaty, and many of these could not 
be carried out unless the Central Government exercised unlimited 
power over all financial questions and over such matters as the 
administration of the railways. Among other things, the whole 
complicated system of accounts between the Reich and the states 
was done away with. This strengthening of the Central Govern- 
ment seems not to have been anticipated and was certainly very 
unwelcome, at least to the French, many of whom had always hoped 
that the defeat of Germany would be followed by a reversion to the 
situation which had existed before 1870. 
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It is true that there arose some opposition to these new centralizing 
tendencies, but this was negligible, except in the Rhineland, in 
Bavaria, and in East Prussia, and in the first two of these districts 
it was to a great extent impeded by the open support which it 
received from the French. The fact that a movement, which was 
primarily directed towards autonomy within the Reich , might be 
converted by French influence into one for separation from the 
Reich , was enough to condemn it, and it fell into the hands of men 
of very doubtful character. 

The situation was complicated, however, by events in South 
Germany, and especially in Bavaria, where a movement did arise 
which was strongly opposed to the centralizing tendencies of the 
new constitution. Even the Bavarian members of the Centre or 
Catholic Party seceded in order to establish an independent organiza- 
tion called the Bavarian Catholic People’s Party under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Heinz, and it was on their support that the Government 
of Herr von Kahr chiefly depended. While they constantly affirmed 
that their object was not separation from Germany, but federalism 
within the Reich , they definitely refused obedience to orders from 
Berlin and in particular refused to disband the Einwohnerwehr 
as required by the Allies. 1 It was insisted that the maintenance of 
this force was necessary for protection against communist danger — 
the Bavarians had not forgotten their experiences after Kurt Eisner’s 
coup d'etat at the end of the year 1918 2 — and in consequence Bavaria 
became the centre of resistance. In September, 1920, there was 
a great demonstration of the Einwohnerwehr in Munich. The 
situation was aggravated when General Ludendorff, w r ho now 
came forward as the avowed leader of the monarchical party in 
Germany, took up his residence in Munich, and at the end of the year 
a serious extension was given to this agitation. Herr Escherich, the 
leader of the Einwohnerwehr , had formed a fresh military organiza- 
tion, first of all in Bavaria itself, but not contented with this 
he extended his activities to other parts of Germany ; and while 
the professed aim was to maintain the constitution, to protect the 
life and property of the citizens, and to preserve the unity of the 
country against separatist tendencies, the movement seemed to 
contain elements which might be used for a monarchical reaction. 
This new organization, to which the name Orgesch was given, 
assumed considerable dimensions as far afield as East Prussia, 
with the avowed object of defending German territory against the 
1 See below, p. 109. 2 See H. P. 0., vol. ii, Ch. VII. 
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danger of Bolshevik invasion ; and, during a visit to Innsbruck, 
Herr Escherich declared himself ready to affiliate the Tyrolese 
Heimatswehr to his own Eimvohnerwehr, a serious challenge to the 
Treaty of Versailles. One curious feature in the Bavarian situation 
was that to a certain extent the idea of a more or less independent 
Bavaria received encouragement from France. The French Govern- 
ment, for instance, accredited a diplomatic representative to the 
Government at Munich, a measure which was scarcely compatible 
with the new* German constitution, and there seems little doubt that 
the French used the military occupation of the Bavarian Palatinate 
as a means for exercising pressure on Bavaria itself to separate from 
Prussia. In this they failed ; the activities of the French in the 
Palatinate 1 aroused bitter feeling in Bavaria, and indeed the 
country became the centre of an exuberant German nationalism 
which expressed itself in assaults on the Inter- Allied Control Com- 
mission at Passau and Ingolstadt during 1922. Another element 
of confusion, and at times of disturbance, was introduced by the 
formation of the German National-Socialist Workmen’s Party 
under the leadership of Adolf Hitler. Perhaps the most prominent 
point in Hitler s programme was his appeal to the anti-semitic 
feeling which was growing in Germany at the time. His party, 
however, seem to have had no very definite policy, beyond vague 
projects for the establishment of a dictatorship. They quickly had 
recourse to violence and may be best described as an anticipation of 
the Italian Fascisti. 

2. Legal Proceedings, under Articles 227-30 of the Treaty 
of Versailles, against the Ex-Kaiser and the German 
‘ War Criminals ’ 2 

In Article 227 of the Treaty, the Allies announced their intention 
of committing the ex-Kaiser to trial and demanding his extradition 
for this purpose from the Netherlands Government. Accordingly, 
on the 28th June, 1919, the date on which the Treaty was signed, 
the French charge d'affaires at The Hague presented a note, in the 
name of the Allied and Associated Powers, expressing anxiety lest 
the Kaiser should escape, announcing the intention of the Allies 
to bring him to trial, and offering to relieve the Netherlands Govem- 

1 These will be dealt with in the Survey of International A flairs for 1924. 

2 For the diplomatic correspondence see Bulletin de VInstUut Intermediate 
International , July 1920. For the proceedings in the German Court at 
Leipzig see C. Mullins, The Leipzig Trials (1921, London, Witherby, 8s. 6 d.). 
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ment of the responsibility for his custody. On the 10th July the 
latter Government answered in general terms that ‘ it must reserve 
to itself the free exercise of its sovereignty \ whereafter the Allies, 
on the 15th January. 1920 (five days after the coming into force 
of the Treaty), lodged an official demand that the Kaiser should be 
delivered to them for trial, accompanied bv a catalogue of the crimes 
for which they held him responsible. The Netherlands Government 
replied on the 27th January with a refusal, on the ground that its 
action could not be governed by Article 227 of the Versailles Treaty, 
to which it was not a party, and that the national tradition and 
honour forbade the surrender of a political refugee. In a note of 
the 14th February, the Allies reiterated their demand and then 
shifted their ground by raising the question of the safe custody of 
the Kaiser in Holland. On the 2nd March the Netherlands Govern- 
ment, while repeating its refusal to surrender the Kaiser, took 
advantage of the opening offered in the note of the 14th February 
in order to assure the Allies, in the most formal manner, that it 
would continue, in the free exercise of its sovereignty, to take 
on the spot all effectual precautionary measures which might l>e 
necessary and to subject the liberty of the ex-Emperor to the 
required restrictions \ By royal decrees, dated the 16th and the 
20th March, 1920, respectively, the ex-Kaiser was assigned a 
residence in the Province of Utrecht and the ex -Crown Prince in 
the Island of Wieringen. On the 24th March the Powers addressed 
to the Netherlands a final note (to which the Netherlands Govern- 
ment did not reply) in which they expressed the opinion that ‘ the 
Netherlands Government could not escape the exclusive responsi- 
bility ’ for ‘their action and its consequences ‘ which they had thus 
deliberately chosen to assume \ The only consequence, however, 
which had occurred by the end of the year 1923 was that the 
ex-Kaiser, instead of being tried, had been remarried. 

Under Articles 228-30 of the Treaty, the German Government 
was to hand over, for trial by Allied military tribunals, German 
nationals specifically accused of having committed an act in viola- 
tion of the laws and customs of war. In a note of the 5th November, 
1919, the German Government had intimated to the Allies the 
seriousness of the consequences which it feared in Germany itself 
if these Articles were put into effect ; and in a second note dated 
the 25th January, 1920, after the coming into force of the Treaty, 
it reiterated this view 7 ; declared that it would be unable to secure 
the arrest and delivery of accused persons specified by the Allies ; 

H 
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and made a definite offer to institute a trial of individuals accused 
by the Allies before the Supreme Court of the Reich at Leipzig, 
to remove all legal obstacles to such procedure, and to concede 
to each interested Allied or Associated Government the right of 
direct participation. After a passage of arms between M. Millerand, 
the President of the Peace Conference, and Herr von Lersner, the 
President of the German delegation, 1 the question was considered 
on the 13th February at the Conference of Allied Prime Ministers 
sitting in London, 2 and on the 16th February a note was dispatched 
to Berlin pronouncing the legal proceedings, contemplated by the 
German Government, before a German Court to be compatible with 
the Treaty, and announcing that the Allies intended to set up 
a Mixed Inter-Allied Commission to present their case. 4 The 
Allies ’, it was added, 4 will be careful not to interfere in any way 
with the procedure, the prosecutions and the judgement, in order 
to leave to the German Government its full and entire responsibility.’ 
At the same time, the Allies reserved their right to exercise their 
full powers under the Treaty at their discretion. The Commission 
met on the 20th February, 1920, and decided on the 23rd to bring 
before the German Court three or four test cases each, concern- 
ing nationals of the three Powers represented. 3 In a note of the 
10th March, 1920, the German Government informed the Allies of 
the procedure which it intended to follow. 

The trials actually took place at Leipzig between the 23rd May 
and the 16th July, 1921, under three special laws passed by the 
Reichstag in December, 1919, March, 1920, and May, 1921, respec- 
tively. They were conducted under German law and on the same 
basis, in theory, as if all the parties had been German nationals 
and no burning question of international politics had been involved. 
There were twelve prosecutions in all and six convictions, six of 
the prosecutions and five of the convictions being British cases. 
How far the Court was successful in performing its duties impar- 
tially was bound to remain a subject of contention between the 
peoples concerned ; but the distinguished British lawyers who 
served on the British mission appear to have criticized the leniency 

1 On the 3rd February, 1920, M. Millerand sent a list of accused persons to 
Herr von Lersner, who returned it on the same day with a refusal & forward 
it to his Government, whereupon M. Millerand dispatched it direct (on the, 
7th February, 1920) to the German Chancellor via the French charge d'affaires 
at Berlin. 

2 See I (ii) above. 

3 Belgium, France, and Great Britain. * 
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of the sentences more severely than the partiality of the verdicts. 
The results of the trials were ill received by public opinion in the 
Allied countries, but nevertheless the Allied Governments did not 
proceed to exercise their powers under Articles 228-30 of the 
Versailles Treaty. 


3. The Execution of the Versailles Treaty 

With the coming into force of the Versailles Treaty on the 
10th January, 1920, the state of war between the Allies (not including 
the United States) and Germany came to an end, and diplomatic 
relations were renewed. In accordance with precedent the Allies 
appointed at first only a charge d'affaires at Berlin. The British 
Government selected Lord Kilmarnock for this post, while the 
Germans sent to London as their charge d'affaires • Herr Sthamer, 
a Senator of Hamburg. On the 29th June, after the Spa Conference, 
Allied Ambassadors were accredited to Berlin, the British Ambas- 
sador being Lord D’Abernon. formerly Sir Edgar Vincent. The 
German Government at the same time promoted Herr Sthamer, 
who had filled a difficult position with dignity and success. 

The delay between the signature of the Treaty and ratification 
had been used to explore the ground and to prepare the necessary 
administrative organization for its execution. During the autumn 
of 1919 there had been a German delegation in Paris, with which 
negotiations had been carried on. As has already been explained, 1 
the chief organ of the Allies for the execution of the Treaty was 
the Conference of Ambassadors representing the Principal Allied 
Powers, which from this time onwards sat permanently in Paris, 
and to which the other Commissions reported. It had, of course, 
been anticipated that the United States would be represented on 
this Conference, and technically all the different Commissions 
appointed for supervising the carrying out of the Treaty required 
an American representative ; as, however, the Senate definitely 
refused ratification on the 19th March, 1920, and in consequence 
all hope of American co-operation had to be given up, the Allies 
went on their way without their associate. In practice, no difficulty 
arose in regard to this point and all the arrangements worked 
smoothly. 

The territorial cessions were at once carried out without difficulty, 


1 See I (i) above. 
H 2 
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and, in those places where a plebiscite had been ordered, the plebi- 
scite commissions were ready to start work immediately, since the 
difficult questions regarding their relations with the German 
authorities had been settled already. 1 The Saar Valley was handed 
over to the Commission appointed by the League of Nations, and 
the administration of Danzig and Memel transferred to the Principal 
Allied Powers. As soon as the transference of authority in the 
ceded territories had been completed, the various Boundary Com- 
missions, which had to trace the new frontiers on the spot, began 
their work. 1 n the tracing of certain frontiers — for instance, between 
Belgium and Germany in the sectors of Eupen and Malmedy, 
between Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Germany in various sectors, 
and between Poland and Germany on the right bank of the Vistula— 
points of difference arose which had to be referred to the Conference 
of Ambassadors, but in general it may be said that all this part 
of the Treaty was carried out without undue difficulty or delay, 
the work being completed within the next three years. 

At the same time there immediately came into force the new 
arrangements for the control of the left bank of the Rhine. 


4. The Occupied Territory and the Rhtneland High 

Commission 

Part XIV, Articles 428-32 of the Treaty of Versailles provided 
that German territory to the west of the Rhine, together with three 
bridgeheads beyond the river, should be occupied by Allied and 
Associated troops for a period of fifteen years, as a guarantee for the 
execution of the Treaty by Germany. In fact, this occupation 
merely continued the occupation which had been maintained under 
the terms of the Armistice since November, 1918. The limits of 
the occupied area under the two successive regimes were identical, 
for the bridgeheads mentioned in the Treaty were clearly intended 
to be the three bridgeheads of Cologne, Coblenz, and Mainz, which 
had been occupied under the Armistice. On the other hand, there 
was an important change in the legal and administrative conditions. 
Under the Armistice the final control had, of course, been in the 
hands of the military authorities. There had, however, been 
established under the control of Marshal Foch an Inter-Allied 
Committee for dealing with such industrial questions as might arise 

1 An account of the work of the Plebiscite Commissions has been given 
in H. P. 0., vol. ii, Ch. IV, and is therefore omitted here. 
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in regard to the Occupied Territories, and in April, 1919, the control 
over this Economic Committee had been transferred to the Supreme 
Economic Council. By a separate agreement 1 signed at Versailles 
on the same day as the Versailles Treaty itself (the 28th June, 1919), 
it had been determined that the occupying forces should be provided 
by Great Britain, France, Belgium, and the United States, and also 
that there should be set up a civilian body styled the Inter-Allied 
High Commission, which should be the supreme representative of 
the Allied and Associated Powers. The functions of this Commission 
were very strictly limited. They had the power of issuing ordinances, 
but only ‘ so far as might be necessary for securing the maintenance, 
safety, and requirements of the Allied and Associated forces \ 
Otherwise the civil administration was to remain in the hands of 
the German authorities, except in so far as it might be necessary 
to adapt the administration to the needs and circumstances of the 
military occupation. The Commission were given special powers 
with regard to all means of communication, such as railways, posts, 
telegraphs, and telephones. Any person who committed an offence 
against the armed forces of the Allies was to be handed over to their 
military jurisdiction. The High Commission had also the power, 
if necessary, of declaring a state of siege in any part of the territory 
or in the whole of it. 

The Chairman of the Commission was M. Tirard, the French 
representative ; the British representative was at first Sir Harold 
Stewart, who was succeeded by Mr. Arnold Robertson and then, 
in 1921, by Lord Kilmarnock. Owing to the fact that the United 
States had not ratified the Treaty, no American representative could 
technically become a member of the Commission, but so long as the 
American troops continued to take part in the occupation, an 
American representative was present at the meetings. The authority 
of the Commission as a whole extended equally over all parts of the 
Occupied Territory, irrespective of the nationality of the troops 
who were stationed there. The decisions of the Commission required 
only a majority vote. At a later stage of the occupation this arrange- 
ment was to be of considerable importance, for it enabled the 
French and Belgian representatives to carry through measures 
to which the British representative was opposed. 

In pursuance of an arrangement made at the end of 1918, the 

1 Text in British White Paper, Agreement between the United States of 
America , Belgium , the British Empire and France and Germany with regard 
to the Military Occupation of the Territories of the Bhine (Treaty Series, no. 7 
of 1919). 
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British troops were stationed in a district the centre of which was 
Cologne, and the Americans at Coblenz, while the whole of the 
southern part of the area, including Mainz and the Bavarian 
Palatinate, was occupied by the French. On the 20th February, 
1920, Bonn, which had been temporarily occupied by the British 
at the request of the French, was officially handed over to the latter. 
On the 10th January, 1923, the American troops were withdrawn 
from Coblenz and their place also was taken by the French. For 
practical purposes the administration of each area was in the hands 
of the authorities of the country whose troops were stationed there, 
and it was for them to administer the district and to apply the 
ordinances issued by the High Commission. The text of the 
Treaty, however, did not recognize any distinction between these 
different areas, and it would appear that the whole of the occupying 
armies were ultimately under the authority of Marshal Foch. 
In practice, there was a very marked difference in the spirit in which 
the occupation was carried out in the different areas. 

It is evident that the task assumed by the Allies was extremely, 
difficult. There were innumerable possibilities of conflict with the 
German authorities, and it was not easy in practice to fix precisely 
the limits of the two forms of administration which were being 
carried on in the same territory. On the whole, during the first 
three years of occupation things went fairly well, and within the 
British sphere, in particular, satisfactory relations were established 
and maintained. Numerous complaints, however, were made by 
the Germans regarding the character of the French administration. 

In the first place, strong objections were raised to the use of 
Coloured troops for this purpose, and the German press, from the 
spring of 1920 onwards, carried on a very violent campaign on the 
subject. The criticism was based, first and foremost, on a question 
of feeling. It was represented that it was derogatory to the dignity 
of a civilized European nation that its population should be sub- 
jected to the control not only of North African but even of Black 
Senegalese troops. As against this it was pointed out that these 
soldiers formed an integral part of the French army ; that those 
who were recruited in Algeria at least were French citizens ; and 
that Coloured troops were stationed in many parts of France itself. 
There were also, however, many definite accusations of assault and 
violence ; yet on investigation these were not always substantiated, 
and on the whole it does not seem that the conduct of the French 
Coloured troops compared unfavourably with that of many European 
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soldiers in similar conditions. None the less, the feeling remained 
that the use of these troops had been excessive and that it was an 
unwise act on the part of the French Government. 

Other charges brought against the French in their conduct of the 
occupation were that they used their position in order to gain control 
over the very valuable economic and industrial resources of the 
district, and that they made every effort to bring about a permanent 
separation of the left bank of the Rhine from the rest of Germany. 
Immediately after the defeat of Germany a strong movement 
had arisen, which at first was supported by the Centre Party, 
for the creation .in the Rhineland of an autonomous state which 
should take its part as one of the territories ( Lander ) of the 
new Reich. There is no doubt that, from the beginning, the 
French did all they could to encourage this movement, which, under 
the leadership of Dr. Dorten, seemed to assume the form of an 
agitation for a real separation from Germany. The result was that 
in February, 1920, all the responsible political parties, including both 
the Centre and the Socialists, publicly dissociated themselves from 
it ; and on the 24th July, 1920, Dr. Dorten was arrested while in 
Occupied Territory by German police and was carried across the 
frontier into Unoccupied Germany. The High Commission, holding 
that this was a violation of their authority, required that he should 
be brought back at once into Occupied Territory and released. 
Rome support was given to the charges against Dr. Dorten by the 
publication in October, 1922, of a report by the French General 
Dariac 1 advocating measures which would tend to separate the 
Rhineland from Prussia. 

In consequence of the failure of the Germans to comply with the 
Allied demands as presented at the London Conference of the 
21st February to the 14th March, 1921, the sanctions threatened 
by the Conference were carried out, and on the 8th March additional 
districts, including Ruhrort, Duisburg, and Diisseldorf. on the right 
bank of the Rhine, were occupied by British, French, and Belgian 
troops. The United States troops from Coblenz took no part. At 
the same time an important step was taken by the establishment 
of a customs line between the Occupied and Unoccupied Territories 
at which duties were levied on all exports and imports. The whole 
control of this new T customs line, including the right to issue export 
and import permits and the power by summary decision to alter 

1 English translation published in the Manchester Guardian , 2nd November, 
1922, and 5th March, 1923. 
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any of the arrangements for the duties and the tariffs, was entrusted 
to the Rhineland High Commission. 1 
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5. The Military Control and Disarmament of the 
German Reich 

The very difficult question of German disarmament formed the 
subject of Part V of the Treaty of Versailles, which may be analysed 
as follows : 

(а) As regards the reduction of military forces, the total numbers 
of the Germany army were to be reduced within three months of 
the coming into force of the Treaty to 200,000 men, and by the 31st 
March, 1920, to 100,000. In addition to this, the Treaty contained 
precise directions as to the number and character of the units of 
which the army was to consist. The navy was to be reduced within 
two months of the coming into force of the Treaty to six battleships 
of a specified type, six light cruisers, twelve destroyers, and twelve 
torpedo boats. No submarines were allowed, and no military or 
naval air forces. 

(б) As regards armaments, munitions, and material, the amount 
and nature of the armaments to be possessed by the German army 
or navy was precisely defined and all munitions and war material 
in excess of this were to be surrendered to the Allies or destroyed. 
No manufacture of war material of any kind was to be permitted 
except in factories the number and location of which had been 

1 See I (ii) above and II (iv) below. 
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agreed to by the Allies. All other munition factories had to be 
closed down. 

(c) Compulsory service, whether for the army or navy, was 
abolished. There was to be only voluntary enlistment and long- 
time service. 

(d) There were precise and elaborate requirements limiting and 
controlling the nature and extent of the machinery for military and 
naval organization. The General Staff was to be disbanded and 
all cadet schools closed, while all measures of mobilization were 
forbidden. 

In drafting these clauses the Allies had, of course, to guard against 
the danger that, even though the establishment of the regular 
army was reduced, the German Government and the German people 
might maintain under other forms organized bodies of men who 
would be ready in effect for immediate military service. The danger 
of this was all the greater inasmuch as practically the whole male 
population of military age had served in the army and were fully 
trained, and would therefore be capable of assuming the character 
of soldiers at a moment’s notice, even though they figured as 
civilians. Provision against this was made in Articles 162 and 177 
of the Treaty, which ran as follows : 

Art. 162. The number of employees or officials of the German States, 
such as customs officers, forest guards and coastguards, shall not 
exceed that of the employees or officials functioning in these capacities 
in 1913. 

The number of gendarmes and employees or officials of the local or 
municipal police may only be increased to an extent corresponding 
to the increase of population since 1913 in the districts or municipalities 
in which they are employed. 

These employees and officials may not be assembled for military 
training. 

Art. 177. Educational establishments, the universities, societies of 
discharged soldiers, shooting or touring clubs, and, generally speaking, 
associations of every description, whatever be the age of their members, 
must not occupy themselves with any military matters. 

In particular they will be forbidden to instruct or exercise their 
members, or to allow them to be instructed or exercised, in the profession 
or use of arhis. 

These societies, associations, educational establishments and univer- 
sities must have no connexion with the Ministries of War or any other 
military authority. 

The enforcement of these Articles was to prove a task of the gravest 
difficulty. 

Before the War the German police had consisted of the Ordnungs - 
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polizei and the Gendarmerie . The former, who numbered in all 
about 80,000 men, were largely under local and municipal manage- 
ment, though regulations differed in the different states. The 
Gendarmerie , who numbered some 11,000, were armed with rifle, 
sabre, bayonet, and pistol, and were to some extent under military 
control. In no case had the Central Government of the Empire 
any control over the police, which was purely a state or local matter. 
As a result of the Revolution the control and discipline of the 
police had almost broken down, and there were two dangers to be 
met : in the first place, formal and organized risings, such as that 
which took place in Berlin at the end of 1919, the suppression of 
which required military forces ; and, in the second place, special 
crime and disorder. For both purposes the existing police estab- 
lishment was quite insufficient, and it was natural that, during the 
latter part of the year 1919, the German Government and people, 
confronted as they were by repeated communist risings and by 
a general condition which in many districts approached anarchy, 
should set to work to collect forces which could be depended upon to 
maintain civil order. Of these the most important was the Sicher- 
heitspolizei. This was a fully organized body of men enlisted and 
paid by the Central Government and serving under its immediate 
orders. They wore uniform and were fully armed with rifles, 
bayonets, tanks, machine guns, &c. Thus, though technically 
a police force, the Sicherheitspolizei was in effect a military forma- 
tion, and its maintenance was clearly inconsistent with the terms 
of the Treaty, particularly in that it was not a local or municipal 
institution. The numbers to which it had attained bv the end of 

4 / 

1919 seem to have been about 75,000. Secondly, there was the 
Einwohnerwehr , a force which differed from the Sicherheitspolizei 
in many ways. It appears in reality to have been created by a 
spontaneous movement among the more orderly classes of the 
population ; and, though no doubt encouraged by the Central 
Government, it was in essence a local and voluntary movement. 
The Government of the Reich had, at least officially, no direct 
responsibility for it or control over it. Recruited largely from the 
middle classes, as it was, the object of its existence was to protect 
these classes against a communist rising. While it extended over 
the greater part of the country, it was in South Germany, and 
especially in Bavaria and Wiirtemberg, that it had the greatest 
importance. Most of the men were armed with rifles. It was a 
force which in an emergency could be used not only to suppress 
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a communist rising, but also to control the government of the state 
There were also other less formal organizations, such as that of the 
Zeit-Freiwillige , which was of the nature of a voluntary aid detach- 
ment, formed with the object of aiding the Government, not only 
in police but in other matters. 

By the terms of the Treaty, the supervision of the disarmament 
clauses, so far as they included a time limit, was to be entrusted 
to Inter- Allied Commissions of Control, Military, Naval, and 
Aerial, and, as soon as the Treaty had been ratified, these Commis- 
sions began their work. Their duties would obviously be very 
arduous and delicate ; they would have to carry out inspections 
which would extend to every kind of military establishment wliere- 
ever situated and to every factory which was under suspicion of 
being used for military purposes. They would have to watch 
carefully the actions of the Central Government, and their require- 
ments would extend not only to the ordinances issued by the 
executive authority, but also to the legislation necessary for making 
the Treaty effective. Of the three Commissions the Military, the 
head of which was General Nollet, was much the largest and most 
important. Its staff considerably exceeded 1,000 in number. 

It would be impossible to give any general account of the work 
of these Commissions. Quite apart from other reasons, the material 
published at the date of writing was very inadequate. All that will 
be attempted here is to refer to certain points of diplomatic negotia- 
tion or political controversy in which the documents were made 
public either at the time or shortly afterwards. 

It had soon become apparent that it would be practically impos- 
sible to insist on the military execution of the Treaty within the 
time allowed, and this for two reasons : first, the delay in ratification 
did not leave the necessary time to bring about the full reduction 
of the German army by the 31st March, 1920 ; secondly, Germany 
itself was in so disturbed a state that some concession had to be 
made to the Government in order to provide them with the forces 
necessary for the suppression of disorder. For these reasons it was 
determined that an additional three months should be allowed for 
the reduction of the regular army to the 100,000 men which the 
Treaty prescribed. With this, however, the German Government 
were not satisfied, and they asked for permission not only to main- 
tain an army of 200,000 but also to retain a limited number of troops 
in the Neutral Zone for three months beyond the stipulated date 
(i.e. until the 10th July, 1920, instead of the 10th April). Some 
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discussion on these matters took place at the Conference of San 
Remo, 1 and the second request was granted on condition that the 
forces actually in the Neutral Zone should be reduced immediately 
to the numbers allowed by the decision of the 8th August, 1919, 
and that there should be a progressive reduction until by the 
10th June all troops should be withdrawn. The first request was 
refused ; but a general consideration of the enforcement of the 
disarmament provisions was reserved to the Spa Conference, in 
which it was proposed that representatives of the German Govern- 
ment should take part. 

The matter came up for consideration again at the Boulogne 
Conference which met on the 21st June, 1920. 2 It was there agreed 
that in consequence of the internal situation in Germany the 
ordinary police forces might be increased from the pre-war number 
of 80,000 to 150,000 and that the Gendarmerie., who were armed 
with rifle, sword, and pistol, might be raised from 11,000 to 17,000. 
On the other hand, the Germans were required to disband the 
Sicherheitspolizei and the Einwotmenvehr , and the police were to be 
local and municipal in character and not under the control of the 
Central Government. At the same time a serious warning was 
addressed to the German Government requiring them in all other 
matters to carry out the terms of the Treaty. 

The Spa Conference, which opened on the 5th July, 1920, was 
attended not only by Dr. Simons but also by Herr von Gessler, 
the German Minister of Defence, and by General von Seekt. The 
German representatives made a long statement as to the actual 
situation, from which it appeared that there were still some 2,000,000 
rifles in the country which had not been surrendered to the Allies ; 
instead of 2,000 machine guns allowed by the Treaty, the German 
Government still had 6,000 in use ; similarly, instead of 250 trench 
mortars they had 4,000, and another 2,000 had not been accounted 
for, while apparently they had about five to six times the number of 
guns permitted by the Treaty. In answer to the suggestion that the 
German Government required ample means to suppress disorder, 
it was pointed out that .the great number of rifles still in the hands 
of the population was in itself a grave danger to the country. The 
actual proposal put forward by the German representatives for the 
future was that the reduction of the army from 200,000 to 100,000 
should be postponed and not be carried out completely until 
October, 1921. 

1 See 1 (ii) above. 


2 See I (ii) above. 
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As a result the Allies presented the German delegation with 
a formal protocol 1 containing the following demands : 

(a) The immediate withdrawal of arms from the Einwohnerwehr and 

the Sicherheitspolizei ; 

(b) The issue of a proclamation demanding the immediate surrender 

of all arms in the hands of the civilian population, with effective 

penalties and, if necessary, legislation for this purpose ; 

(c) Immediate legislation for the abolition of conscription and for setting 

up a long service army as provided in the Treaty ; 

(d) Surrender to the Allies for destruction of all arms and military 

equipment in excess of what was allowed by the Treaty ; 

(e) Full compliance with the naval and air clauses of the Treaty so 

far as they were still unexecuted. 

On condition that these demands were carried out, the Allies 
agreed to extend the period for the reduction of the Reichswehr 
by giving the German Government until the 1st October, 1920, 
to bring the force down to 150,000 men, and until the 1st January, 
1921, to reach the definitive figure of 100,000. A number of smaller 
concessions which need not be enumerated here were also granted. 2 
If the reduction of the Reichswehr by the specified times had not 
been carried out, or if the destruction and delivery of war material 
was not continued regularly, the Allies would then proceed to the 
occupation of a further portion of German territory, whether in 
the Ruhr or elsewhere, and would not evacuate it until all the abt ve 
conditions had been completely executed. This protocol was 
officially accepted by the German Government, which undertook 
faithfully to observe its conditions. The instrument was signed 
on the 9th July, 1920. 

As a consequence of this, the necessary legislation was introduced 
in the Reichstag and carried through on the 5th August. A threat 
by Bavaria and Wiirtemberg that they would not disband the 
Sicherheitspolizei and the Einwohnerwehr was not carried out. 
The surrender of rifles and the destruction of material now pro- 
ceeded rapidly, and the reduction of the Reichswehr was achieved 
by the end of the year. 

In October, 1920, as a further consequence of the demands made 
by the Allies, the German Government issued a scheme for the 
complete reorganization of the police throughout the Reich . It was 
significant of the increased centralization of German administration 
and the diminished power of the State Governments that this matter 

1 See I (ii) above. 

2 See The Times, 9th July, 1920. 
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should have been dealt with by the Reich. The scheme included the 
disbanding and disarmament of the Einwohnerwehr. The Sicker - 
heitspolizei was not actually disbanded, but was included in the new 
formation which was given the name of Schutzpolizei. This was an 
armed constabulary, and was separate from and additional to both 
the old Gendarmerie and the local administrative and criminal 
police. Though the Allies recognized in principle the necessity for 
some such formation, many questions arose both in regard to the 
number and to the arming of this force, for evidently it would not 
have been difficult to give it a really military complexion. The 
Allies therefore objected that in effect the Germans were violating 
their engagements, and they required that the total number of 
police within the country should be brought within the limits 
specified in the Spa Protocol. On the 31st December, 1920, a formal 
note was delivered to the German Government specifying the points 
in which they were still in arrear. 1 These were that a large number 
of arms surrendered by the civil' population had not been handed 
over for destruction ; that there had been delay in the work of 
disbanding and disarming the Einwohnerwehr and the Sicherheits- 
polizei ; that the necessary legislation to bring German law into 
harmony with the military clauses of the Treaty had not been carried 
out ; that the delivery of war material had not been completed, 
and in particular that there was an excess of armaments in the two 
fortresses of Kiistrin and Konigsberg. This note led to further 
correspondence, and on many points the Germans protested against 
the legality of the demands made by the Allies. 

Meanwhile, the three Commissions were busily occupied with the 
work of superintending the destruction of armaments and the 
conversion of the factories ; and, considering the difficulties and 
complexities of the task, it seems to have been carried out on the 
whole with real success. 

The work of the Naval Commission can be very briefly dismissed. 
By the summer of 1922 it had been almost completed. There 
remained, indeed, certain details regarding fortresses and ammuni- 
tion which were under the control of the German Admiralty ; but, 
as it was desired to withdraw the Commission as soon as possible, 
the suggestion was made that, by agreement with the German 
Government, the work entailed might be handed over to the 
Military Commission. This proposal, however, does not seem to 
have been accepted by the German Government, and in consequence 
1 See Ij Europe Nouvette, 9th and 16th January, 1921. 
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the skeleton of the Naval Commission was still being maintained at 
the end of 1923, though on a much reduced scale. 1 

The Air Commission under General Masterman, who had about 
200 officers working with him, had to require from Germany the 
surrender of all aeroplanes and airships which could be used for 
military purposes. During the two years of its activities it dealt 
with 14,800 aeroplanes, nearly 30,000 motors, about 500 naval and 
military aeroplane or airship sheds with eleven airships, together 
with an enormous plant for the manufacture of hydrogen, large 
quantities of spare parts, &c. The work was completed by May, 
1922, and on the 5th of that month the Commission wa§ disbanded. 2 
This, however, was not the end of the matter, for the Treaty of 
Versailles, while it prohibited any kind of military aviation in 
Germany, authorized the maintenance of aeroplanes for civil 
purposes, 3 and this raised the difficult question of how to discriminate 
between the different kinds of aircraft. Eventually an agreement 
was reached in accordance with which certain technical points in 
construction, speed, and carrying powers were enumerated as 
specially qualifying aeroplanes for use in warfare, and the possession 
of aircraft with these characteristics was forbidden. So long as 
these regulations were not transgressed, Germany could hence- 
forward build as many aeroplanes as she desired. Evidently, 
however, it was necessary to provide some kind of security against 
these rules being transgressed, and for this purpose a new Com- 
mittee of Guarantees was set up permanently with branches in 
Berlin, France, and Great Britain. All German workshops which 
manufactured flying material had to be declared, machines and 
pilots registered, and these lists placed at the disposal of the Com- 
mittee of Guarantees. The inspection to be carried out by this Com- 
mittee, not being provided for in the Treaty of Versailles, had to be 
the subject of a special arrangement with the German Government, 
which was accepted by them on the 1st May, 1922. 

The work of the Military Commission was more extensive and 
more complicated, but on the whole, so far as the destruction of 
material and the control of the factories went, it was carried out 
with an unexpectedly small amount of opposition. Occasionally 
Allied officers on their visits were subject to attacks and insults, 
as for instance in Bavaria in the month of November, 1922. In 

1 The Naval Commission was eventually dissolved on the 30th September, 
1924. 

* See The Times , 5th May, 1922. 

8 See The Times , 16th February, 1922. 
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this case a fine of 500,000 gold marks was imposed. In general, 
however, the results aimed at were obtained. In answer to a 
question in the House of Commons on the 22nd March, 1923, the 
Under-Secretary of State stated that ‘ the British representative is 
satisfied that the reductions of the German Army contemplated by 
the Treaty, both in respect of men and material, have been so carried 
out as to constitute effective disarmament \ For example, over 
30,000 guns, some 4,000,000 rifles, nearly 100,000 machine guns, 
and nearly 40,000,000 shells had been surrendered, and nearly all 
of these had been destroyed. 

It appears that in the autumn of 1922 proposals were made 
for withdrawing the Inter-Allied Military Commission of Control 
on the ground that its work had been accomplished. At the same 
time it was proposed to leave in charge a small military committee 
which would exercise some supervision until the time came when 
the permanent system of control under the League of Nations could 
be inaugurated. Correspondence on this matter passed between the 
Allied and the German Governments, but it was never published, 
and all that can be said is that the proposal was not carried out at 
the time. 

There remained, moreover, certain points on which the Allies 
were not satisfied. These were : first, the organization of the police ; 
secondly^ the completion of the adaptation of munition factories to 
other purposes (out of some 7,000 factories of the kind about 200 
had not yet been dealt with) ; thirdly, the surrender of the remaining 
war material in excess of the quantities allowed by the Treaty ; 
fourthly, the delivery of statistics of the war material possessed by 
Germany at the time of the Armistice (this was required in order to 
check the quantities of material still unsurrendered) ; fifthly, the 
passage of the legislative and administrative measures necessary 
to ensure the prohibition of the import and export of war material 
and to bring the recruiting system and army organization into 
complete conformity with the Treaty. 

Shortly afterwards, in January, 1923, came the French occupation 
of the Ruhr, which the Germans considered to be a violation of the 
Treaty of Versailles, and one of the results of the increased tension 
between the Allies and Germany was that the Inter- Allied Military 
Control Commission was obliged to cease.its work. So acute was the 
state of public opinion in Germany that it would have been impos- 
sible to send the Allied officers to visit the camps in different parts 
of the country. It was not until the cessation of passive resistance 
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at the end of 1923 that the Commission resumed its work. The 
later events connected with this will be related in the Survey of 
International Affairs for 1925 . 

(iv) The Allies and Germany : The Problem of Reparation, from the 
coming into force of the Versailles Treaty 1 to the Beginning of 
the Franco-Belgian Occupation of the Ruhr Basin . 2 

1. Introductory Note 

The parties to the Reparation Question were so numerous, and 
their activities so extensive and so intricate, that any one who 
attempts to study this chapter of history is in danger of being 
overwhelmed by the long series of successive projects, schedules, 
and memoranda and of losing contact with the developments which 
were taking place remorselessly all the time on the plane of economic 
and financial reality. It is therefore advisable to lay hold of one or 
two guiding threads before venturing into the labyrinth, for that 
immense complex of international relations which is covered by the 
title of the present section can be explored by following several 
different clues. 

Chronologically, the history of the Reparation Question during 
this period falls into two well-marked divisions : (i) from the 

coming into force of the Versailles Treaty on the 10th January, 
1920, to the acceptance by Germany of the first Schedule of Payments 
on the 11th May, 1921 ; (ii) from the 11th May, 1921, to the Franco- 
Belgian occupation of the Ruhr Basin on the 11th January, 1923. 

The action of the various parties concerned can also be analysed 
from the standpoint of the respective grounds on which it was 
taken, (i) In their reply, dated the 16th June, 1919, to the German 
observations on the conditions of peace, the Allied Powers made the 
following offer to consider a lump sum in settlement of Germany’s 
Reparation liability : 

The German Delegation have greatly misinterpreted the Reparation 
proposals of the Treaty. These proposals confine the amount payable 
by Germany to what is clearly justifiable under the terms of armistice 
in respect of damage caused to the civilian population of the Allies 

1 The history of the Reparation Problem before this date (10th January, 
1920) has been dealt with in H. P. 0., vol. ii, Ch. I, Parts 3 and 4 ; vol. v, 
Ch. I, Part 1. 

2 The history of the Reparation Problem will be taken up at this point 
(11th January, 1923) in the Survey of International Affairs for 1924. 

I 
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by German aggression. They do not provide for that interference in 
the internal life of Germany by the Reparation Commission which 
is alleged. They are designed to make the payment of that Reparation 
which Germany must pay as easy and convenient to both parties as 
possible and they will be interpreted in that sense. The Allied and 
Associated Powers, therefore, are not prepared to modify them. 

But they recognize, with the German Delegation, the advantage of 
arriving as soon as possible at the fixed and definite sum which shall be 
payable by Germany and accepted by the Allies. It is not possible 
to fix this sum to-day, for the extent of damage and the cost of repair 
has not yet been ascertained. They are therefore willing to accord 
to Germany all necessary and reasonable facilities to enable her to 
survey the devastated and damaged regions, and to make proposals 
thereafter within four months of the signing of the Treaty for a settle- 
ment of the claims under each of the categories of damage for which 
she is liable. If within the following two months an agreement can be 
reached, the exact liability of Germany will have been ascertained. 
If agreement has not been reached by then, the arrangement as pro- 
vided in the Treaty w ill be executed. 

This offer w r as embodied, with the specified time limit, in a protocol 
supplementary to the Treaty of Peace which was signed at Ver- 
sailles on the same date (28th June, 1910) to the effect that 

from the signature of the Treaty and within the ensuing four months, 
Germany w r ould be entitled to submit for examination by the Allied 
and Associated Powers documents and proposals in order to expedite 
the work connected w r ith Reparation and thus to shorten the investiga- 
tion and to accelerate the decisions. 

It was in the spirit, if not formally on the basis, of this offer that 
the Governments of the Principal Allied Powers and Belgium 
attempted to arrive at a settlement by direct agreement among 
themselves apart from the procedure laid down in the Treaty — 
a procedure which, in view of Article 233, did not involve executive 
action on the part of the Reparation Commission until the 1st May, 
1921. 1 This series of attempts to reach a solution in anticipation 
of the Versailles Treaty definitely broke down at the London 
Conference of the 21st February~14th March, 1921, 2 at which 
Germany declined to adopt a proposal of this nature which was 
suggested by the Allies, while the latter rejected a counter-proposal 
put forward by Germany, (ii) This breakdown of direct negotia- 
tions opened the way for an attempt to settle the problem on the 
basis of the Versailles Treaty, as interpreted by the Reparation 

1 It did, of course, involve the collection of information and the taking 
of estimates in the intervening period with a view to executive action on the 
1st May, 1921. 

2 See I (ii) above. 
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Commission. This phase opened with the assessment of Germany’s 
total liability by the Reparation Commission on the 27th April, 
1921, and the notification of the Schedule of Payments on the 
5th May following. It closed with the breakdown of the Paris 
Conference of the 2nd-4th January, 1923. (iii) That breakdown, 
again, introduced a third phase in which the French and Belgian 
Governments in concert, with the support of Italy, overrode Great 
Britain on the Reparation Commission and sought a solution by 
acting upon an interpretation of the Reparation Chapter of the 
Versailles Treaty, Annex II, § 18, with which the British Govern- 
ment were in formal disagreement. This phase opened with the 
Franco- Belgian occupation of the Ruhr Basin on the 11th January, 
1923. 

It will be noted that the chronological division and the analysis 
by basis of action coincide with one another, and the rough chart 
which they offer is confirmed by a third possible analysis according 
to the agents who played the leading part in the various phases. 
In the first phase the lead was taken by the statesmen of the 
Principal European Allied Powers and Belgium in conference, 
while the Reparation Commission remained in the background. 
In the second phase the Reparation Commission came to the front, 
though the Allied Governments continued to negotiate independently 
with one another and with Germany. In the third phase the 
Reparation Commission retired into the background again and the 
British Government likewise held aloof, while the Ruhr Basin 
became the scene of a struggle between the Franco-Belgian Army 
of Occupation and the German movement of passive resistance. 

These are certain obvious guiding threads, but it must be confessed 
that they do not show the way through the whole of the maze, 
for, throughout the period, the Reparation Problem was growing 
both in complexity and in dimensions until it had spread its tendrils 
over the originally distinct questions of Inter- Allied Debts, French 
security (involving the inter- Allied occupation of, and the alleged 
Separatist Movement in, the Rhineland and the disarmament of 
the German Reich), and the economic reconstruction of all the 
countries which had suffered through the late War, including such 
problems as the restoration of the overseas trade of Great Britain. 
Indeed, it may be stated without exaggeration that, by the begin- 
ing of 1923, the Reparation Problem had come to dominate the 
entire field of international affairs with the exception of the Far 
East, the Pacific, and the American Continent. For the time being, 
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it had become the crucial problem of Western society, although 
there were already symptoms that, whether or not the Reparation 
Question were destined to be solved, the international centre of 
gravity might shift before long from Western Europe to the Pacific, 
to the astonishment of those West European Governments and 
peoples which had been accustomed for some centuries to regard 
international affairs almost exclusively from their local point of 
view. 

2. First Phase : from the 10th January, 1920, to the 
11th May, 1921 1 

(a) Activities of the Supreme Council of the Allies 

The attempt to arrive at a ‘ lump sum 5 settlement, in accordance 
with the offer of the 16th June, 1919, and in anticipation of the 
Treaty procedure, was opened by Mr. Lloyd George at the San 
Remo Conference (19th-26th April, 1920). 2 Although the Confer- 
ence was under the presidency of Signor Nitti, who was in favour of 
revising the Versailles Treaty, the French Premier, M. Millerand, 
succeeded in committing his colleagues to a solemn affirmation 
that the Treaty must be executed. On the other hand, M. Millerand 
was induced to join MM. Lloyd George and Nitti in inviting the 
German Government to a ‘ direct conference ’ with a view to fixing 
Germany’s total indebtedness. Thus the characteristic features of 
the long controversy between London and Paris appeared at the 
outset. The British Government could not formally impugn the 
legality of an instrument to which it had set its own hand and 
which France was determined to uphold as though it were a verbally 
inspired revelation, while the French Government could not 
altogether rule out of account the economic and political facts which 
the Treaty vainly ignored and which Great Britain was determined 
to face. The hardness of the facts, the legal validity of the Treaty, 
the impossibility of making the two planes of fact and theory 
coincide, and the inclination of either party to entrench themselves 
on one plane and to have as little as possible to do with the other, 
were a combination of circumstances which could hardly fail to 
produce a deadlock in both the diplomatic and the financial field, 

1 For the history of the Reparation Problem during this period, see J. M. 
Keynes, A Revision of the Treaty. 

2 See I (ii) above. 
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between a British policy of negotiation and a French policy of 
sanctions. 

In the Allied note to Germany of the 26th April, 1 which was the 
principal outcome of the San Remo Conference on this side of its 
activities, the Reparation Question was handled as follows. After 
declaring that Germany had not fulfilled her obligations ‘ either 
for Reparation or for the cost of the Armies of Occupation ’, the 
note proceeded to specify that 

she has taken no steps, as was provided for under the protocol of 
the Treaty, towards ascertaining her liabilities under the head of 
Reparation or towards making proposals for fixing the total amount 
she should thus pay. Urgent as is a settlement of this nature in the 
interests of all concerned, she does not appear even to be considering 
how she is to meet her obligations as and when they mature. 

After affirming the sacrosanctity of the Versailles Treaty, the 
Allied Governments then announced their decision : 

to invite the heads of the German Government to confer directly 
with the heads of the Allied Governments, and they ask that when 
they meet the German Government will present to them precise 
explanations and proposals on all matters mentioned above. 

This was the genesis of the Conference of Spa. 

At the first preparatory Conference of Hythe (15th-17th May, 
1920) 2 M. Millerand appears to have proposed that France should 
be granted priority over the other claimants to Reparation. This 
proposal was not acceptable to the British Government and was 
not pressed by the French Government for the time being. On the 
other hand, the question of Inter-Allied Debts was introduced into 
the Reparation Problem in an official communique 3 issued on the 
16th May : 

The British and French Governments recognize that, on the one 
hand, it is to the general interest that reparation for the damages caused 
by the war should be secured as soon as possible, and that with this 

1 Text in The Times , 27th April, 1920. 2 See I (ii) above. 

3 Text in The Times , 17th May, 1920. On the 19th May, in answer to 

questions in the House of Commons, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Mr. Austen Chamberlain) declared that ‘ no definite arrangement of any 
kind was arrived at ’ at Hythe in regard to the repayment of the French 
debt to Great Britain, and that it was agreed between the two Governments 
that there should be ‘ no question of priority among the Allies [i. e. the 
Principal Allied Powers, excluding Belgium] in regard to the distribution of 
the sums available in payment of Separation ’. On the same occasion 
Mr. Chamberlain stated that ‘ the question of the debt of the British Govern- 
ment to the American Government is being dealt with independently of 
any question of the part of this country’s share of the indemnity from 
Germany 
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object in view the necessary resources should be made effectively 
available without delay, and, on the other hand, that it is desirable 
that Germany should be put in a position to regain her financial 
autonomy by a speedy fulfilment of her obligations. 

The two Governments are further of opinion that, in order to provide 
a solution for the economic difficulties which are gravely weighing 
upon the general situation of the world, and in order to mark a definite 
beginning of the era of peace, it is important to arrive at a settlement 
which will embrace the whole body of the international liabilities which 
have been left as a legacy of the war, and which will at the same time 
ensure a parallel liquidation of the inter- Allied war debts and of the 
reparation debts of the Central Empires. 

Accordingly, experts from each of the two countries will be charged : 

(а) To prepare immediately for examination by their two Govern- 
ments proposals for fixing a minimum total for the German debt 
which will be capable of acceptation by the Allies and at the same time 
compatible with Germany’s capacity to pay ; 

(б) To determine the methods of payment and of capitalization of 
Germany’s debt which will be best calculated to assure the realization 
of the general viows above expressed ; 

(c) To establish the conditions for the division between the Allies 
of the payments made by Germany in accordance with the agreements 
which, in the case of certain Allied countries, have already been arrived 
at and which remain to be definitely settled in the case of other Allied 
countries. 

The appointment and the terms of reference of this Committee 
of Experts were the most important results of the Conference, which 
thus introduced the idea of a minimum total liability — to be 
expressed in practice in terms of a minimum annuity. 

The second Conference of Hythe (19th-20th June, 1920) 1 and the 
Conference of Boulogne (21st-22nd June) 1 were conducted in even 
greater privacy than the meeting of the previous month. The two 
principal subjects of discussion were the preparation of an Allied 
counter-proposal to the offer expected from Germany (in the event 
of that offer being regarded by the Allies as inadequate) and the 
distribution of the prospective receipts from Germany between the 
different Allied Governments. The second of these questions was 
extremely delicate ; while, in regard to the counter-proposal, 
secrecy was considered essential until the German offer had been 
published. Accordingly, in the communique issued at Boulogne 
on the 22nd June, 1920, 2 it was merely announced, in regard to 
Reparation, that the French complaint of alleged default in German 
deliveries of coal was being referred to the Reparation Commission 8 

1 Bee I (ii) above. 2 Manchester Guardian , 23rd June, 1920. 

3 The Reparation Commission formally declared Germany in default in 
regard to these deliveries on the 30th June, 1920 (see p. 123 below). 
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and that the distribution of the prospective German payments 
had been referred to a Committee of Experts which was to meet 
at Paris and to include representatives of Italy, Belgium, and 
Serbia. It was believed, however, that the Allies had agreed that 
any ‘ honest proposal 5 freely made by Germany at the forth- 
coming Conference at Spa would be fairly considered, but that, in 
default of a German proposal acceptable to the Allies, the latter 
would suggest, as a counter-proposal of their own, the payment 
by Germany of forty-two annuities amounting to three milliard 
marks (gold) each for the first five years, six milliards for the next 
five years, and seven for the last thirty-two. After the fifth year 
the Reparation Commission was to have discretion to modify this 
programme. The scheme just outlined had been drafted by the 
British and French Experts and was known as the 4 Boulogne 
Agreement ’, but it never received the formal adherence of the 
Governments concerned. 

The vicissitudes of the Spa Conference (5th-16th July, 1920) 
have been dealt with in a previous section, 1 and in this place it is 
only necessary to describe the positive results achieved at Spa, 
and at the preliminary inter- Allied meeting in Brussels, in so far 
as they concerned Reparation. From this point of view, the three 
legacies of Spa were the Inter- Allied Agreement of the 16th July, 
1920, 2 regarding the distribution of prospective receipts from 
Germany among the Allies themselves ; the coal protocol signed 
on the same date by the Allies and the Germans ; 3 and the German 
proposals for the direct reconstruction by Germany of the devastated 
areas in Allied countries, which were laid before the Conference by 
Dr. Simons on the 1 Ith July. 4 These latter proposals were rejected 
by the Allies, and, apart from the coal protocol, no positive progress 
was made at Spa towards agreement upon either the amount or the 
method of the payments to be received from Germany. 5 

The distribution of these prospective and still undefined German 
payments among the Allies, which had been brought up at the first 

1 I (ii). 

2 Published by the British Government as a White Paper : Cmd. 1615 of 
1922. 

3 Text in L 9 Europe Nouvdle , 25th July, 1920. For the history of coal 
deliveries up to that date, see Reparation Commission, Report on the Work 
of the Reparation Commission from 1920 to 1922 , Ch. VII. 

4 Text in L'Europe Nouvdle , 19th December, 1920. 

6 Before the Spa Conference dispersed it was agreed that the question of 
Germany’s total liability to pay should be discussed at a further conference 
between Allied and German statesmen to be held at Geneva later ; but this 
was continually postponed owing to dislike of the idea on the French side. 
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Hyfche Conference 1 and had been discussed, without agreement, by 
the Experts and then by the Allied statesmen at Brussels, was 
eventually settled at Spa, the settlement being embodied in the 
first two Articles of the Inter- Allied Agreement of the 16th July : 


Article 1 


In pursuance of Article 237 of the Treaty of Versailles, sums received 
from Germany under the head of Reparation shall be divided in the 
following proportions : 

Per cent . 


British Empire 
France . 

Italy 
Japan . 
Belgium 
Portugal 


22 

52 

10 

0-75 

8 

075 


6-5 per cent, shall be reserved for Greece, Rumania, the Serb-Croat- 
Slovene State, and for the other Powers entitled to Reparation which 
are not signatories of this Agreement. 


Article 2 

The aggregate amount received under the head of Reparation from 
Austria, Bulgaria, and Hungary, together with the sums received 
from Italy, the Czechoslovak State, Rumania, and the Serb-Croat- 
Slovene State under the agreements made on September 10 and 
December 8, 1919, shall be divided as follows : 

(a) One half shall be divided between the Allied Governments 
mentioned in Article 1 in the proportion fixed by the said 
Article. 

1 The Versailles Treaty provided (Art. 237) that Reparation receipts would 
be divided by the Allies ‘ in proportions which have been determined upon 
by them in advance on a basis of general equity and the rights of each \ 
At the Peace Conference, however, it had been found impossible to arrive at 
an agreement and the question had therefore been left over, though the text 
of the Treaty had been allowed to stand. Logically, the provisions of 
Article 237, which were eventual ly realized in the Spa Agreement of the 
16th July, 1920, seem hardly compatible with those of Article 233, under 
which the Reparation Commission was to assess Germany’s total liability 
by adding together the items of the Allied Governments’ claims. Theoreti- 
cally, the procedure under Article 233 would have established the proportions 
automatically in the course of establishing the total figure. In practice, 
however, as will be explained below, the Reparation Commission found it 
impossible to arrive at their total by a complete process of direct valuation, 
and the figure of 132 milliard marks (gold), which they eventually declared 
on the 27th April, 1921, was actually based on several conflicting estimates 
of the items, which happened to work out at approximately the same total. 
Thus the Spa percentages, though they were the result of diplomatic bargain- 
ing and not of actuarial valuation, proved serviceable even after Article 233 
had been put into execution to the very imperfect extent which alone was 
possible in the circumstances. (See Reparation Commission, op. cit f Ch. III.) 
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(b) Of the other half, Italy shall receive 40 per cent., and 60 per cent, 
is reserved for Greece, Rumania, the Serb-Croat-Slovene State, 
and for other Powers entitled to Reparation which are not 
signatories of this Agreement. 1 

The percentages set out in Article 1 represented a reduction of 
claim on the parts of France and Great Britain, for in December, 
1919, France, Great Britain, and Serbia had agreed to share the 
total amount allotted to them in the proportions of If, §*, and 8 e 6 , 
and France had proposed that these proportions should at the same 
time be treated as percentages of the total to be allotted to all 
Powers, thus leaving only 14 per cent, of the total to meet the 
claims of Powers other than the three above-mentioned. The other 
Powers had considered that this would leave altogether too little 
to them, and Article 1 of the Spa Agreement thus represented 
a compromise between the claims of the Powers concerned. The 
agreement was only signed by Belgium, France, Great Britain, 
Italy, Japan, and Portugal ; but Jugoslavia subsequently agreed, 
on certain conditions, to come down to 5 per cent., leaving \\ per 
cent, for Greece, Rumania, and any other claimants. 2 * 

The two Articles above-quoted constituted Part I of the Inter- 

1 The British share was allocated as follows by agreement among the 
different members of the British Commonwealth : 


Per cent. 

United Kingdom . . 86*85 

Minor Colonies ..... 0*80 

Canada ...... 4-35 

Australia . .4*35 

New Zealand .1*75 

South Africa . .0*60 

Newfoundland .0*10 

India ....... 1-20 


1 That is, as far as concerned the sums to be received from Germany and not 

from Germany’s Allies, the distribution of whose prospective payments was 

provided for in Article 2. The relation between the Reparation obligations of 

Germany and the Reparation obligations of her Allies undeY the Peace Treaties 
was a complicated problem. It was not quite clear, for example, from the 
Treaties that Austria was to bear the burden of Reparation for all damage 
for which she was responsible and only for that damage. As a matter of fact, 
it was quite possible to construe the Peace Treaties as meaning that Germany, 
considered separately, was responsible for all damage done by her or her 
allies, and that Austria and Hungary respectively were to be made jointly 
responsible with Germany for such portion of the total debt as the Reparation 
Commission might determine, without necessarily having regard to the 
amount of damage done by the Austrian or the Hungarian armies. The Spa 
Agreement must therefore be understood as referring to the distribution 
of prospective payments to be made by Germany and by Germany’s allies 
respectively, and not as referring to payments on account of damage done by 
Germany and payments on account of damage done by Germany’s allies. 
The 4 solidarity ’ of the ex-enemy Powers in the matter of Reparation leads 
to complications which it is almost impossible to unravel. 
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Allied Agreement of the 16th July. Part II (consisting of Art. 3) 
contained a somewhat platonic tribute to Articles 231 and 232 of 
the Versailles Treaty, envisaging the determination of Germany’s 
total liability, and a more interesting suggestion — though it was 
no more than a suggestion — for an agreement providing for : 

(1) The fixing of annuities to be paid by Germany ; 

(2) The faculty for her to free herself at an earlier date by discounting 

some or all of these annuities ; 

(3) The issue by Germany of loans destined for the internal require- 

ments of the country and the prompt discharge of its debt to 
the Allied Powers. 

This appears to have been the first official expression of the idea, 
which had been current for some time, that the best way to obtain 
payments from Germany was to begin by enabling her to raise 
a loan. 

Part III (Arts. 4-13) dealt with a number of complicated problems 
of inter-Allied accounting. 1 For example, Belgium had been 
granted priority 2 up to two and a half milliard francs (gold) 
(£100,000,000) by the Inter-Allied Agreement of the 16th June, 
1919, and Article 5 dealt with the manner in which the remainder 
of this Belgian priority should be met. Article 6, which laid down 
the method of valuation for surrendered Gorman shipping, repre- 
sented a great tactical victory for Mr. Lloyd George, for, in the case 
of the shipping allotted to Great Britain, the debit for inter-Allied 
accounts on the basis adopted at Spa was only £16,500,000 (gold), 
whereas the credit allowed to Germany by the Reparation Commis- 
sion for the same assets was £35,500,000 (gold), the difference being 
due to the adoption of the market price at different dates as the basis 
of the respective valuations. Articles 7 and 8 provided that Ger- 
many should receive no credits for deliveries of warships or naval 
material, or for additional assets surrendered under the Protocol 
of the 10th January, 1920, in compensation for the warships sunk 
at Scapa Flow. Article 9 granted Italy priority in receipts from 
Austria, Hungary, and Bulgaria up to the amount of her i costs 
of liberation \ 3 Article 10 excluded Poland from benefits except 

1 In dealing with one another, the Allies were, of course, free to make 
whatever valuation they chose of assets received from Germany. On the 
other hand, the Reparation Commission was under no obligation to adopt 
the same valuation m drawing up the account between the Allies as a whole 
and Germany. 

2 An order of priority as between certain other German payments had been 
established by Article 251 of the Versailles Treaty itself. 

2 See H. P. C vol. v, Ch. I, Part 1. A. 12. 
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‘ as an integral part of the former Empire of Russia ’, whose rights 
•to Reparation were reserved under the Versailles Treaty, Articles 92 
and 243, and the St. Germain Treaty, Article 189. 1 

The origin of the coal protocol signed on the 16th July, 1920, 
was a formal declaration 2 * * * * * 8 of German default in respect of coal 
deliveries which the Reparation Commission had notified to the 
Allied and Associated Governments on the 30th June. Considering 
this fact the agreement was all the more remarkable as a rare and 
signal instance in which the Allies recognized that, if they were to 
obtain from Germany substantial deliveries of a commodity of which 
they stood in need, they must offer some incentive for exertion 
to the German workers, upon whose individual efforts these deliveries 
would depend. While Germany undertook to deliver two million 
tons of coal per month for six months beginning on the 1st August, 
1920 (Art. 1), the Allies agreed that the value of these deliveries 1 
should be credited to Germany at the German internal price, in 
conformity with the Versailles Treaty, Part VIII, Annex V, § 6, 
and that a further premium of five marks (gold) per ton, to be ear- 
marked for the purchase of food-stuffs for the German miners, 
should be paid in cash by the party taking delivery (Art. 2). A 
system of controlling deliveries was provided for (Art. 3). Subject 
to the approval of the Reparation Commission, the allocation of the 
coal output of Upper Silesia was to be carried out by a commission 
on which Germany was to be represented (Art. 4). Another com- 
mission, on which Germany was likewise to be represented, was to 
meet at Essen in order to study means of raising the standard of 
living of the German miners (Art. 5). Finally, the Allied Govern- 
ments consented, during the six months for which the agreement 
was to run, to make Germany ‘ an advance 9 (i. e. a payment in cash 
equal to the difference between the price to be paid under Article 2 
and the f.o.b. export price either of German coal in German ports 
or of British coal in British ports, whichever of the two was the 
lower). This advance, for which a basis was found in Articles 236 

1 So far from having claims on Germany, Poland was theoretically a 

debtor to the Reparation Commission on account of public property trans- 

ferred to her in territories ceded by Germany, which was valued at 

1,730,582,000 marks (gold) out of a total of 2,504,342 marks (gold) credited 

to Germany under the head of non -liquid capital items transferred to other 

Powers (Reparation Commission, Statement of Germany's obligations under 
the heading of Reparation , &c., at April 30, 1922, p. 13). This Polish debt 

was placed in suspense by Article 10 of the Spa Protocol. 

8 Under the Versailles Treaty, Part VIII, Annex II, § 17. (See Reparation 

Commission, Report, 1920-2, p. 98.) 
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and 251 of the Versailles Treaty, 1 was to enjoy an absolute priority 
over all other credits standing in the name of the Allies as against 
Germany. 2 By a further Inter-Allied Agreement the advances 
were to be made by France, Great Britain, Italy, and Belgium in 
the proportions of 61 per cent., 24 per cent., 7 per cent., and 8 per 
cent., and were to be repaid, with interest at 6 per cent., not later 
than May 1921, out of the first Reparation payments. It was 
intended that Germany should repay the advances in cash, but 
Germany refused to accept them on those terms, and they were 
accordingly charged upon deliveries in kind. 3 

During the half-year for which this agreement was in force, 4 
the prescribed monthly delivery of two million tons was exceeded 
in each of the first three months but fell short in each of the last three, 
the total result for the half-year being a small deficit upon what 
had been a very high demand. Thereafter, Germany had to con- 
tinue her deliveries of coal without receiving any cash in return, 
and the monthly instalments actually realized sank within the next 
half-year to less than 1,700,000 tons. 5 

The Reparation proposals which were laid before the Spa Con- 
ference by Germany on the 11th July, 1920, have hardly more 
than an academic interest, since they were rejected by the Allies 
and exercised no immediate influence upon events. They consisted 
of three documents : (i) a suggestion for the reconstruction of the 
devastated areas by an international syndicate of private capitalists 
on a business footing ; (ii) a suggestion for a central organization 
of German deliveries in kind which would supply direct the demands 

1 Article 235, which dealt with the first 20,000,000 marks (gold) payable 
by Germany before the 1st May, 1921 (see (b) below), provided that ‘such 
supplies of food and raw materials as may be judged by the Governments 
of the Principal Allied and Associated Powers to be essential to enable 
Germany to meet her obligations for reparation may also, with the approval 
of the said Governments, be paid for out of the above sum \ Article 251 
took account of this provision in dealing with the question of priorities. 

2 To Article 7, prescribing sanctions, the German Government reserved its 
consent (see I (ii) above). An annex provided for the installation of a 
‘ permanent delegation * of the Reparation Commission at Berlin to supervise 
coal deliveries-~an interesting anticipation of the view that some, at least, 
of the Reparation Commission’s work could be done more effectively in Berlin 
than in Paris. 

3 By a decision of the Reparation Commission they were made a first 
charge on the value of deliveries under Annex III (ships) and Annex V (coal) 
of the Versailles Treaty. 

4 The Reparation Commission was made responsible for its enforcement 
on the 28th July, 1920, at a meeting of French and British delegates at 
Boulogne. 

5 Keynes, op. cit., pp. 42-3 ; Reparation Commission, Beport, 1920-2, 
p. 229. 
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of the victims of devastation ; and (iii) a memorandum of financial 
proposals. In the last-mentioned document, the German Govern- 
ment began, somewhat undiplomatically, by claiming that the 
twenty milliard marks (gold) due on the 1st May, 1921, had already 
been exceeded by German payments up to date. The Allies were 
warned that Germany’s actual financial and economic condition 
must be taken into account, and that otherwise ‘ the rapid increase 
of the floating debt and of currency inflation would shortly annihilate 
Germany’s entire capacity to pay \ It was submitted that the 
indemnity should take the form of annuities ; that a minimum 
total should be fixed ; that the obligation to pay annuities should 
not be extended beyond the thirty years contemplated in the 
Versailles Treaty ; that the minimum annuities should include 
deliveries in kind and payments for the costs of occupation ; that any 
supplementary annual payments should be regulated by a sliding 
scale ; that a maximum total should be fixed, after the payment 
of which Germany should be liberated from all further Reparation 
liabilities ; and that a joint Conference of Allied and German Experts 
should meet to discuss the technical aspects of these proposals. 

A joint Conference of Allied and German Experts actually met 
at Brussels on the 16th-22nd December, 1920, 1 and discovered at 
least a certain margin of common ground. The German Experts 
gave a detailed description of the financial and economic position 
of Germany which was admitted to be frank and businesslike, and 
for the first time (and, during the period under review, the last 
time) Germany’s capacity to pay was considered from an expert 
and objective point of view. The general conclusion was that the 
financial situation was critical but that it gave hopes of rapid 
recovery if a reasonable Reparation total were fixed, and that the 
economic situation was much better than the financial. 

The Conference collected a mass of material and was to reassemble 
on the 10th January. Unfortunately, however, the Supreme 

1 See Keynes, op. cit. 9 pp. 17-20 ; the note handed by the Allied Experts 
to the German representative, Herr Bergmann, on the 7th January, 1921, 
which was afterwards attached as Annex 2 to the Report presented to the 
Supreme Council by the Allied Experts on the 14th January, 1921 (text in 
IS Europe Nouvelle , 5th February, 1921); the Allied Experts’ Report on 
German Finance and the German Budget, attached to their general Report 
of the 14th January as Annex 1 (text m IS Europe Nouvelle , 12th February, 
1921) ; their note on the comparative burden of taxation in Germany, 
France, Italy, and the United Kingdom, attached to the report of the 
14th January as Annex 1 bis (text In V Europe Nouvelle , loc. cit.) and 
finally the Report of the 14th January itself (text in IS Europe Nouvelle , 
30th January, 1921). 
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Council had decided in the meanwhile to meet during January in 
Paris to discuss disarmament, and the atmosphere changed rapidly. 
The Experts began to run away from their own conclusions and the 
Reparation Question once again became a political issue. On 
political grounds the amount which Germany was to be held 
capable of paying could not be fixed lower than the figures of the 
Boulogne Agreement. The Experts therefore 4 could not take the 
responsibility of suggesting a lower total than that indicated in 
the Boulogne Agreement ’, but proposed to fix the annuity of three 
milliard marks (gold) for five years only, leaving the Reparation 
Commission to deal with the insoluble problem of total liability. 
The Experts suggested, however, that this annuity should include 
deliveries in kind 1 as well as payments in cash (though the cash 
payments were not to fall below a minimum proportion of the total 
annuity) ; that the cash advances in return for deliveries of coal, 
provided for in the Spa Protocol, should not be renewed ; but 
that steps should be taken for accounting for all deliveries in kind 
at precise valuations. The Reparation annuity was to have priority 
over all other charges upon the German Treasury, in accordance 
with the Treaty of Versailles, Article 248 ; 2 Germany was to pledge 
herself to impose special additional taxation to meet it, if necessary ; 
and in case she failed to meet it (though in no other circumstances) the 
Allies were to be entitled to seize the German customs and to demand 
the suppression of certain expenditures provided for in the German 
Budget — particularly the interest and sinking fund on the internal debt 
(in accordance with the Versailles Treaty, Part VIII, Annex 2, § 12). 
It was proposed that the distribution of Upper Silesian coal should 
be regulated, after the plebiscite, by an Inter-Allied Commission, 3 
and the various possible concessions to Germany were reviewed. 4 

1 The percentage payable on the price of certain German commodities 
sold abroad, which had been recommended in the Note of the 7th January 
(Annex 2 of the Keport of the 14th January) was to be counted as payment 
in kind. 

2 The Experts took care to add the following assurance : 4 Toutefois, 

aussi longtemps que F annuity sera pay6e, aucune intervention administrative 
dans les finances publiques allemandes ne pourra r6sulter de ce privilege.* 

3 For the actual settlement of this question see III (ii) 3 (e). 

4 The Experts pronounced against a moratorium on cash payments, 
a rediiction of the monthly coal deliveries to a lower figure than that agreed 
upon in the Spa Protocol, a continuation of advances in cash against deliveries 
of coal, a restoration of confiscated private German property abroad or the 
employment of it as security for the floating of G-erman loans on foreign 
markets, and against the cancellation of the forthcoming plebiscite in Upper 
Silesia. On the other hand, they pronounced in favour of limiting the annual 
cost of the Allied Armies of Occupation to 240,000,000 marks (gold) 
(£12,000,000) ; and they recommended a simplification of the various 
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These suggestions from the Allied Experts represented a serious 
attempt to promote a settlement of the Reparation Problem on 
practical lines, but unfortunately, for political reasons that have 
been mentioned in a previous section, 1 they exercised hardly more 
influence upon the immediate course of events than the previous 
German proposals of the 11th July, 1920. In spite of the fact that 
the Allied Experts had been nominated by the Reparation Commis- 
sion for the express purpose of providing both the Commission 
itself and the Allied Governments with the necessary information 
for taking decisions, there was a great gulf between the Experts’ 
Report and the memorandum of 4 An arrangement between the 
Allied Powers regulating certain questions relative to the execution 
of the Treaty of Versailles ’, which was adopted on the 28th January 
at the Paris Conference of the 24th-30th January, 1921, and was 
communicated to the German delegation on the 29th. In this 
document 2 the Allied Governments demanded, in virtue especially 
of Articles 231, 232, and 238 of the Versailles Treaty, that, in 
addition to the restitution of property taken away, seized, or 
sequestrated, 3 Germany should pay two series of forty-two annuities, 
the one series being fixed and the other variable. In the fixed 
series, which was to be payable in half-yearly instalments, the first 
two annuities (commencing from the 1st May, 1921) were to be of 
two milliard marks (gold) apiece, the next three of three milliards, 
the next three of four, the next three of five, and the last thirty-one 
of six. Thus far the payments demanded by the Allied Govern- 
ments for the first five years were less, by two milliards, than those 
suggested by the Experts ; but whereas the Experts had expressly 
presented their figure for these years as an inclusive maximum, the 
Governments demanded an additional series of annuities (likewise 
commencing from the 1st May, 1921) amounting to 12 per cent, of 
the annual value of German exports (Art. 1). Thus an element 

Treaty charges upon Germany, a declaration that the Allies did not intend 
to take advantage of the Treaty in order to oppose the legitimate development 
of German trade, and several practical alleviations in regard to deliveries of 
shipping, to the reprisals contemplated in the Versailles Treaty, Part VIII, 
Annex II, § 18, and to the confiscation of German property abroad. The 
following recommendation was significant : ‘As regards Germany, she ought 
to be placed in a position to know definitely what obligations to expect, and 
to release herself from the present situation, which involves unexpected 
demands for payment, and thus creates situations very prejudicial to German 
exchange. 1 It was asserted that Treaty charges were being paid by Germany 
under forty -five heads ! 1 See I (ii) above. 

2 Text in IS Europe Nouvelle , 5th February, 1921. 

8 Provision for such restitution had been made in Article 238 of the 
Versailles Treaty. 
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which the Experts had specifically included in their maximum 
annuity under the head of deliveries in kind was imposed upon 
Germany by the statesmen as an additional burden — the effect 
being to saddle Germany with a far greater immediate liability 
(not to speak of the steady rise in r the scale of the fixed annuities 
after the first five years) than the Experts had judged her able to 
carry. The Allied Memorandum went on to lay down a simple- 
seeming method of payment (Art. 2) and a table of discounts allow- 
able for advance payments (Art. 3). The Reparation Commission 
was to have a veto upon the opening of any further credits abroad 
by the German Government or by any German public authority 
(Art. 4). All the German customs were to be pledged to the payment 
of Reparation, and the receipts were to be taken by a receiver- 
general ‘ appointed by the German Government with the approval 
of the Reparation Commission ’. In case of default the Reparation 
Commission was to seize all or part of the customs receipts, with the 
option of taking over the administration of the customs itself. It 
was further empowered, in the same event, to dictate, at its discre- 
tion, to the German Government certain steps with a view to 
increasing Germany’s public revenues. In the last resort the 
Reparation Commission was to notify a German default to the 
Allied and Associated Governments, ‘ who would then take such 
measures as they might think justifiable ’. 

The communication of these demands created consternation in 
Germany, where it had been hoped, up till the last moment, that 
the findings of the Brussels Conference of Experts would provide 
the basis for a solution of the Reparation Problem. Before the 
dispersal of the Paris Conference, the Allied Governments had 
convened the Allied Experts again, and the latter had proposed 
a further meeting at Brussels with their German colleagues. This 
proposal was rejected, however, by the German Government, which 
reserved all further negotiations until the assemblage of the forth- 
coming Conference in London, and the two groups of Experts 
therefore continued their labours separately, to the prejudice of the 
common task upon which they were engaged. 

On the 20th February, 1921, the day before the London Confer- 
ence assembled, the Allied Experts submitted to their Governments 
a second report 1 containing the following observations : 

In the first report which they presented to their Governments, the 

Allied Experts explained the difficulty, owing to Germany’s present 

1 Text in IS Europe NouveUe , 5th March, 1921. 
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financial situation, of deciding immediately the total sum to be paid 
by Germany on account of Reparation during a given number of years. 
For reasons of general policy, the importance of which will be universally 
recognized, the Paris Conference has decided, in spite of the difficulty 
mentioned above, to present immediately a comprehensive scheme for 
the payment of the total German debt. 

The Germans will no doubt maintain that the sums decided on at 
Paris exceed any reasonable estimate of Germany’s capacity to pay. 

The Experts themselves might have been expected to concur with 
this predicted protest against a procedure which they had deprecated 
in their own previous report ; but, out of loyalty to their principals, 
they exerted themselves to discover a number of reasons (which had 
apparently escaped their notice a few weeks before) for looking 
forward to a speedy return of German prosperity, until they found 
themselves able to conclude that £ in view of these various possi- 
bilities ... it would be very difficult to prove that the sums fixed 
by the Paris Conference for Reparation payments represent a burden 
exceeding Germany’s capacity \ 1 

Meanwhile the German Experts had been assisting Dr. Simons 
to prepare a counter-proposal 2 to the Allied Governments’ memoran- 
dum of the 28th January, 1921, which he eventually presented on 
the 1st March at the Conference of London ; 3 and at this stage the 
evil star which presided over the Reparation Problem showed 
itself particularly maleficent, for, if the second report of the Allied 
Experts was stultified by an excess of diplomacy, the German 
counter-proposal was rendered positively baleful by the lack of it. 
In their memorandum of the 28th January, the Allied Govern- 
ments had put themselves diplomatically in the wrong ; for, if the 
Reparation Question was to be settled in accordance with their 
letter of the 16th June, 1919, it was for Germany to make proposals 
to the Allies and not for the Allies to address demands to Germany, 
while, if the procedure of the Treaty was to run its course, the 
initiative lay with the Reparation Commission and no executive 
action was due to be taken before the forthcoming 1st May. Thus 
the German Government would have been on strong ground if it 

1 In a final section the report also dealt with a number of specific questions 
which had been referred to the Experts by the Supreme Council. The most 
important of these was the reduction of the costs of occupation, which had 
been studied, without result, by a special commission. This question is 
dealt with below in connexion with the Paris Conference of the 8th-13th 
August, 1921. 

2 Summary in Keynes, op. cit ., pp. 25-6, and in IS Europe Nouvelle „ 
19th March, 1921. 

2 See I (ii) above for the melodramatic history of this conference. 

K 
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had either ignored the memorandum of the 28th January and put 
forward independent proposals of its own on the lines worked out 
at the Experts’ Conference, or again if it had refused altogether 
to avail itself of the offer of the 16th June, 1910, and had 'taken its 
stand on the Versailles Treaty. Instead, however, it took into 
consideration the Allies’ demands (thus implicitly admitting their 
right to make them) and then attempted to scale them down by 
manipulations which bore as little relation to reality as the demands 
themselves, but which were calculated to drive the Allied Govern- 
ments to exasperation and to discredit Germany’s good faith in the 
eyes of the world. Dr. Simons took as his basis the total of the forty- 
two fixed annuities demanded by the Allied Governments ; reduced 
this to a 4 present value ’ by discounting it at eight per cent. ; and 
then deducted from this reduced total the twenty milliard marks 
(gold) which were due from Germany, under the Versailles Treaty, 
Article 235, on the forthcoming 1st May, and which Dr. Simons 
alleged (without proof) to have been covered already by deliveries 
in kind. 1 Having thus brought down a figure equivalent to 
£11.300,000.000 to the equivalent of £1,500.000,000 and declared 
that this was the maximum which Germany was able to pay from 
first to last, he explained that she could not by any means pay the 
whole of this net 4 present value ’ immediately, but would attempt 
to cover £400,000,000 out of the £1.500,000,000 by an international 
loan and would also undertake to pay an annuity of one milliard 
marks (gold) (£50,000,000) for five years. This annuity was to be 
payable chiefly in kind and in the direct reconstruction of the 
devasted areas. The outstanding £1,100,000,000 on a 4 present 
value ’ basis was to bear interest, but the five annuities were to be 
reckoned towards this interest, and after that the interest was to 
accumulate at five per cent., though the 4 present value ’ of the 
debt had been calculated by discounting a series of annuities at 
eight per cent. In addition to this, the twelve per cent, levy on the 
annual value of German exports was politely brushed aside ; 
Germany was to be regarded as having discharged all her obliga- 
tions under Part VIII, Section 1 and Annexes (Reparation), and 
Part IX (Financial Clauses) of the Versailles Treaty ; Article 431 
of the Versailles Treaty was to take effect and the Allied Armies 
of Occupation were to be withdrawn 4 as soon as the sum fixed in 
§ 1 had been paid in full ’ ; and the whole offer was to be con- 

1 He suggested that the actual value of the deliveries, up to date, should 
be assessed as soon as possible by a mixed Commission of Experts. 
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ditional upon the retention of Upper Silesia by the German Reich , 
and the re-establishment of freedom and equality of opportunity 
for all nations, including Germany, in international trade. 

The truth appears to be that the Allied statesmen in drafting 
the memorandum of the 28th January, and Dr. Simons in formulat- 
ing his counter-proposals of the 1st March, were alike dominated 
by the urgent necessity of propitiating public opinion in their 
respective countries, and were only secondarily concerned with 
facing the facts and seeking a practical settlement. In these 
circumstances the breakdown of negotiations, which occurred at 
the London Conference of the 21st February-14th March, 1921, 
and which has been recorded in a previous section, 1 was almost 
inevitable. The Allies’ ultimatum of the 3rd March, and the applica- 
tion of the threatened sanctions, which was announced on the 
7th March and was put into operation the next day, 2 marked the 
linal failure to arrive at a settlement of the Reparation Problem 
on the basis proposed by the Allies in their letter of the 16th June, 
1919.® The sanctions, however, did not induce the German Govern- 

1 1 («>• 

2 The sanctions consisted of (i) the military occupation of Ruhrort, Duis- 

burg, and Diisseldorf on the threshold of the Ruhr Basin ; (ii) the erection of 
an Allied customs cordon round the Rhineland (carried out on the 9th April 
and cancelled on the 1st October, 1921) ; and (iii) the levying of a tax 
(reimbursable by the German Government to the German exporter) on the 
German imports into Allied countries. This last sanction was embodied by 
the British (government in the Reparation (Recovery) Act of the 24th March, 
1921. \ 

3 In its appeal of the 10th March, 1921, to the League of Nations (see 
1 (ii) above) the German Government took the line which it ought to have 
taken in reply to the Allies’ memorandum of the 28th January, 1921, and, 
although it did so too late, after the catastrophe had occurred and the 
opportunity for negotiations had passed, the arguments advanced on this 
occasion from the German side had sufficient bearing on the subsequent 
course of events to deserve mention. In this document the German Govern- 
ment examined the claim of the Allies under the Treaty of Versailles to 
extend their occupation of German territory as a sanction for default- in the 
payment of Reparation ; reduced the possible justifications for this to three 
passages of the Treaty, and disposed of these three passages as follows : 

None of the stipulations permits the further occupation of German 
territory beyond the district west of the Rhine and the bridgeheads. 
According to Article 429, the evacuation of the occupying troops may 
only be delayed if at the date of the expiration of the occupation the Allied 
and Associated Powers do not consider the guarantees against unprovoked 
aggression by Germany as sufficient. According to Article 430 evacuated 
territory may be reoccupied if Germany refuses to observe her obligations 
with regard to Reparation. No right to occupy German territory can in 
any way be based upon paragraph 18. This paragraph deals with economic 
and financial prohibitions and reprisals, and in general with such other 
measures as the Allied and Associated Powers may determine to be neces- 
sary under the circumstances. Occupation is the harshest conceivable 
measure for securing the observance of a treaty. It is therefore circum- . 

K 2 
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ment to comply with the Allied Governments’ demands as formu- 
lated in the memorandum of the 28th January, and thus the 
Allies found themselves in the unenviable position of having taken 
questionable action without having secured the desired results. 
In the hope of justifying their sanctions post factum, and attaining 
Reparation by another line of approach, they fell back upon the 
Treaty of Versailles and summoned the Reparation Commission 
to their assistance. 

Note . — After appealing in vain to the League of Nations, Germany 
addressed herself on the 23rd March to the United States, and on the 
20th April she asked formally for American mediation, pledging herself 
in advance to accept whatever figure for Reparation the President of the 
United States might consider just and equitable after examination and 
inquiry. On the 22nd April the United States Government declined to 
mediate, but asked Germany to submit a fresh scheme, though without 
promising to transmit this to the Allies. The German Government 
accordingly submitted a scheme, dated the 24th April, in which it offered 
a total of fifty milliard marks (gold) ‘ present value ’ (this time without 
deducting the hypothetical twenty milliards alleged to have been paid 
already) or a series of annuities not exceeding a total of two hundred 
milliards (§ 1) ; undertook to float an international loan on favmirable 
terms (§ 2) ; proposed to pay 4 per cent, interest on the remainder of 
the total not covered by the loan (§ 3) ; suggested a sliding scale for 
any additional payments, according to some index of German national 
prosperity (§ 4) ; undertook the direct reconstruction of the devastated 

stantially prescribed under a special part of the Treaty of Peace, namely 
Part XIV, which includes Articles 429 and 430 and is applicable specifically 
in the case of failure to observe obligations with regard to Reparations. 
It would be preposterous to assume that the general wording of the last 

S art of paragraph 18 would justify an occupation of territory beyond that 
dd down by the stipulations of Part XIV. On the contrary it can only be 
a question of economic measures. 

The German Government went on to point out that there could not yet be 
any possibility of default on its part since the date (1st May, 1921) at which 
the first payment was due under Article 235 of the Versailles Treaty had not 
yet arrived, and it followed this up with a telling indictment of the action of 
the Allies. 

The Allies are not using the sanction for the purpose of enforcing the 
fulfilment of Treaty stipulations which are alleged to have been infringed. 
The Allies declared openly that they resorted to the application of force 
because they had formed the impression that Germany was endeavouring 
in bad faith to evade the obligations with regard to Reparation, which 
she had undertaken under the Treaty of VersaiSes. By the application of 
these measures of compulsion, they intend to induce Germany to submit 
to their proposals regarding the manner in which her obligations for Repara- 
tion are to be fulfilled. These proposals provide for a settlement of the 
question which differs from the provisions of the Treaty. There is therefore 
no obligation to accept them. 

The question of the legality of extending the Allied occupation of Germany 
beyond the specific limits laid down in the Versailles Treaty is also discussed 
by J. M. Keynes in op. cit, Excursus II. 
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areas (§ 5) and the direct delivery of material to the victims of devasta- 
tion (§ 6) ; offered an immediate instalment of 150,000,000 marks (gold) 
in ready money and 850,000,000 in three months treasury bills (§ 7) ; 
offered, 4 up to the measure of her capacity \ to assume the obligations of 
the Allies towards the United States (§ 8) ; suggested that a method 
should be agreed upon, with expert advice, for a precise valuation of 
deliveries in kind (§ 9) ; broached the question of facilities and guarantees 
for subscribers to the proposed loan (§ 10) ; and finally laid down the 
conditions that the fulfilment of this offer should discharge Germany from 
all further liability in respect of Reparation, that German private property 
abroad should be restored, that the sanctions should be cancelled immedi- 
ately, that Germany should be allowed to participate freely in international 
trade, and that she should be relieved of ‘ unproductive expenditure ’ (pre- 
sumably in reference to the costs of occupation and control). The German 
Government requested the United States Government either to suggest 
modifications in these proposals or alternatively to transmit them, as 
they stood, to the Allies (§ 11). In the meantime, however, the United 
States Government appears to have ascertained, by private inquiry, 
that the Allies were not willing to consider any further German proposals 
(having made up their minds to let the Treaty take its course) and on the 
3rd May, 1921, Mr. Hughes declined to act as an intermediary and advised 
the German Government to negotiate with the Allies direct. On the 
other hand, the United States Senate adopted, on the 1st May, 1921, the 
‘ Knox Resolution 9 declaring the state of war between the United States 
and Germany at an end. It is to be noted that, in this resolution, the 
United States reserved to herself all the rights, expressly including those 
to Reparation, which she would have enjoyed if she had ratified the 
Versailles Treaty. (For texts of this correspondence between the German 
and United States Governments, see V Europe Nonvdle , 14th May, 1921.) 


(6) Activities of the Reparation Commission 

The genesis and contents of the Reparation Chapter of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, and the establishment of the Reparation Commission 
as a standing body to put this chapter of the Treaty into execution, 
have been recorded in The History of the Peace Conference of Paris, 1 
and therefore require no more than a brief recapitulation in the 
present volume. 

The Versailles Treaty did not fix definitely either the amount 
to be paid by Germany on account of Reparation or the distribution 
of the amount between the Powers entitled to Reparation. The 
Peace Conference having been unable after protracted discussions 
to reach an agreement on these points, the questions were neces- 
sarily left open for further discussion. As regards the amount of 
Germany’s obligation, the Treaty provided that the amount of 
damage under ten specific categories should be determined by the 

1 Vol. ii, Ch. I, Parts 3 and 4. 
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Reparation Commission after considering the claims of the Govern- 
ments and after giving the German Government a just opportunity 
to be heard (Arts. 232-3). The Commission were to notify their 
decision and draw up a Schedule of Payments by the 1st May, 
1921 (Art. 233). The following definite requirements were, however, 
laid down : 

(i) Germany ‘ undertakes to make reimbursement of all sums 
which Belgium has borrowed from the Allied and Associated 
Governments up to the 11th November, 1918, together with interest 
at 5 per cent, per annum on such sums \ and to make a special 
issue of gold mark bonds to an equivalent amount payable not 
later than 1926 (Art. 232, § 3). 

(ii) Germany was to pay in such manner (gold, goods or otherwise) 
as the Reparation Commission might fix up to the 1st May, 1921, 
tw r enty milliard marks (gold). This sum was to be used to meet 
(a) the cost of the Armies of Occupation, (b) such supplies of food 
and raw material to Germany as might be approved, and (c) Repara- 
tion (Art. 235). 

(iii) Germany was to make specified deliveries of ships, recon- 
struction material, coal, and dyestuffs (Art. 236 and Annexes III, 
IV, V, and VI). 

(iv) Germany was to issue bonds for twenty milliard marks (gold) 
without interest to cover her obligations under Article 235 and at 
the same time for forty milliard marks (gold) and to undertake 
to issue further bonds for another forty milliard when required 
(Annex II, § 12). 

A general notion of the tasks imposed upon the Reparation 
Commission can best be conveyed by quotation from a report, 
issued by the Commission themselves, on their work from 1920 
to 1922} 

The main duty of the Reparation Commission, set up under Part VIII 
of the Treaty of Versailles, is the administration of that chapter, and 
it is in every way probable and natural that the multifarious other 
duties imposed upon the Commission have escaped the cognizance of 
the general public. The Commission is not only responsible, in addition, 
for the administration of the Reparation Chapters of the Treaty of 
St. Germain with Austria, the Treaty of Trianon with Hungary, and 
(though in a less degree) the Treaty of Neuilly with Bulgaria ; it has 
also under each of these Treaties a very large number of financial and 
administrative tasks to perform, some of which are of great delicacy 

1 Reparation Commission, Beport , 1929-2. A list of the most important 
duties imposed by the Treaties of Versailles and St. Germain upon the 
Reparation Commission is printed as Appendix I to the Beport (pp. 172-6). 
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and complication and which, in the* aggregate, have demanded a very 
large share of time and energy. 

Nor do its duties end with those specifically entrusted to it by the 
Treaties. The Commission is the one body of Inter-Allied character 
instituted for an extended period by the Treaties of Peace. The 
Governments have therefore found it expedient to charge the Commis- 
sion from time to time with the duty of discussing and determining 
matters which, though not strictly within its competence, are at least 
cognate to its chief functions. It has, for instance, been the Agent 
of the Allied Powers for the administration of those portions of the 
financial chapters of the Treaties not specifically entrusted to it. 
It has again, at the request of the Allied Powers, undertaken the sale 
and dissipation of the enormous stocks of German military, naval 
and aeronautical war material surrendered in Germany to the Commis- 
sion of Control to be destroyed or rendered useless. It has necessarily 
been in more or less close contact with the work of other organizations 
responsible for the administration of the Treaty and chiefly with the 
Conference of Ambassadors, the Inter- Allied Rhineland High Commis- 
sion and the various Commissions of Control. It has necessarily taken 
an interest on various occasions in the reaction on Germany’s economic 
and financial position, and thus on Reparation, of the fulfilment or 
non-fulfilment of the stipulations contained in the Economic Clauses, 
and in particular of the provisions for the liquidation of pre-war debts 
between Germany and Allied nationals and the settlement of claims 
arising out of war legislation for the sequestration of private property. 

Under the Treaty (Part VIII, Annex 2) the Commission was 
composed of delegates representing Great Britain, France, Italy, the 
United States, 1 Belgium, Japan and Jugoslavia. Only five delegates 
were to sit and vote at any given meeting — the first four Powers 
having the right to be represented at all meetings and Belgium 
on all except certain specified occasions on which Japan or Jugo- 
slavia was to occupy the fifth place. Other Allied States were to be 
represented by assessors, without a vote, in cases where their 
interests were involved. In order to fulfil their functions, the Com- 
mission provided themselves with a Secretariat ; with three main 
administrative services (Finance, Restitution and Reparation in 
Kind, and Maritime 2 ) ; and with a Valuation Service, 3 a Legal 
Service, and Accounting and Intelligence Departments. The staff 
was drawn indifferently from nationals of the various countries 
represented on the Commission, while each delegate was also 
assisted by a staff of his own for the conduct of his country’s business 

1 The United States never appointed a delegate ow r ing to her omission to 
ratify the Treaty, but she was represented on the Commission by an observer, 
assisted by an unofficial delegation, except during the critical days between 
the 19th February and the 10th May, 1921. 

8 Liquidated on the 31st August, 1921. 

3 Disbanded on the 1st May, 1921. 
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with the Commission. The Commission were not bound by any 
particular code of law or rules of evidence or procedure, but were 
required to act consistently on whatever principles they decided 
to follow (Annex II, § 11) ; they were empowered to interpret the 
Reparation Chapter (but only that chapter) of the Treaty (§ 12) ; 
and their decisions were to be taken by a majority vote, except in 
six specified cases ($ 13), including that of interpreting the Repara- 
tion clauses, for which unanimity was required. 1 When interpreting 
these clauses, the Commission were deemed to be acting as a tribunal 
in a judicial capacity, which would imply that in this case the 
individual members were not acting as delegates of their respective 
Governments. 

The Reparation Commission, which had been brought into 
existence because the Principal Allied and Associated Powers had 
failed to assess and exact Reparation at the Peace Conference, were 
naturally not required to perform immediately what had proved to 
be beyond the capacity of their creators and principals. During the 
first sixteen months after the coming into force of the Treaty, 
while the Allied Governments were engaged in those explorations 
of a possible settlement in anticipation of the Treaty which have 
been described above, 2 the Reparation Commission were employed, 
in accordance with the Treaty, upon preparatory work, which (lid 
not involve executive action against Germany until the 1st May, 
1921. During the period ending on the 30th April, 1921, the 
Commission had two main tasks to perform. It had to establish 
the total of the damages inflicted by Germany and secondly it was 
responsible, under the terms of Article 235 of the Treaty, for tl e 
collection, as a first instalment of the Reparation due by Germany, 
of cash and commodities to the value of twenty milliard gold marks. 3 

In regard to the execution of Article 235, 4 the Organization 
Committee of the Reparation Commission, before the coming into 
force of the Versailles Treaty and the entry of the Commission 
themselves upon their official existence, had already raised the 
question whether Germany could be required, under the terms of the 

1 The Reparation clauses did not give the Chairman of the Commission 

a casting vote, but it was held that he possessed a casting vote under a 
general clause in the Treaty (Art. 437). During the period under review, the 
Chairman of the Commission was always French, and thus, in the absence 
of a United States delegate, the casting vote gave the French and Belgian 
delegates a majority. 2 Sub-section (a). 

3 Reparation Commission, Report , 1920-2, p. 10. 

4 For the history of the transactions which arose out of this article see 
Reparation Commission, op. cit., Ch. II. 
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Treaty, to hand over all the foreign securities still remaining in 
the hands of her nationals as a contribution towards the twenty 
milliard marks (gold) due by the 1st May, 1921, or whether she 
could only be compelled to surrender certain categories specified in 
Articles 260 and 297. The Reparation Commission referred the 
question to their legal advisers and were confronted with a difference 
of opinion, which was reflected among the delegates themselves. 
Since questions of interpretation were one of the subjects on which 
unanimity was required (Annex II, § 13), and since no provision 
existed at this time for arbitration in case of divergent interpreta- 
tions, 1 the Commission found themselves in an impasse , and could 
do no more than request the German Government to inform them 
as soon as possible how it proposed to carry out Article 235. When, 
at this juncture, the Allied Governments initiated their series of 
attempts — beginning at the San Remo Conference of the 19th- 
26th April, 1920 — to settle the Reparation Problem themselves on 
the lines of their letter of the 16th June, 1919, the Reparation 
Commission were thankful to let Article 235 rest for the time being, 2 
and to concentrate upon the lengthy and laborious but non-executive- 
work of receiving and reviewing the Allies’ claims to Reparation 
and working out an assessment of Germany’s liabilities. The date 
on which the first twenty milliard marks (gold) were due was still 
more than a year distant, and at any moment, so it seemed, the 
Reparation Question might be settled by a direct agreement between 
the Allies and Germany which would anticipate the execution of 
Article 235 and so render it superfluous to resolve the difficulty 
which had arisen over its interpretation ; but as the 1st May, 1921, 
approached and the prospect of a solution in anticipation of the 
Treaty grew more and more remote, the Reparation Commission 
felt it advisable to refer the execution of Article 235 to a sub- 
committee, and the question was brought to a head on the 
20th January, 1921, by the receipt from the German Government 
of a memorandum 3 setting out the deliveries effected under the 

1 The Supreme Council agreed on the 13th August, 1921, that a clause 
providing for this should be added to the Treaty (Part VIII, Annex II, 
§ 13 bis : text in Reparation Commission, op. cit p. 13), but the formal 
steps to effect this were not taken during the period under review. 

2 On the 23rd June, 1920, the German Government announced that it would 
subsequently forward a request to the Commission and ask that all deliveries 
which Germany had already made, or would make before the 1st May, 1921, 
should be credited against the twenty milliard gold marks mentioned in 
Article 235 (Reparation Commission communique No. 35 of the 16th March, 
1921). 

3 Promised in the German Government’s letter of the 23rd June, 1920. 
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Peace Treaty and Armistice Agreements which, in the German 
Government’s opinion, were to be credited to it on Reparation 
account and which it valued at a total of over twenty-one milliard 
marks (gold) under all heads. 

In this memorandum the German Government did not claim 
explicitly that all these credits were to be reckoned in settlement 
of its liabilities under Article 235, but in their reply of the 
26th February the Reparation Commission not only reserved their 
acceptance of the German valuations, particularly in regard to 
shipping and to transferred government property, but entered a 
caveat that three items, valued by the German Government at 
a total of over five and a half milliard marks (gold), could not be 
reckoned in any case as credits against Article 235, since they were 
capital assets, whereas deliveries to be credited under Article 235 
must be capable of being put into liquid form (on the ground that 
the object of the payment of the twenty milliards under this 
Article was stated to be to enable the Allied and Associated Powers 
to proceed at once to the restoration of their industrial and economic 
life). The note concluded with a warning that ‘ the final account 
under Article 235 could not, in present conditions, fail to reveal 
a deficit of at least twelve milliards \ 

The caveat thus entered by the Reparation Commission was 
justified by the terms of Dr. Simons’s note presented on the 
1st March to the Allied Governments, in which he claimed that the 
twenty milliards due on the 1st May had been covered by deliveries 
already, 1 and by a note addressed by Germany to the Reparation 
Commission on the 14th March, in which both the principles laid 
down and the counter-valuations put forward in the Reparation 
Commission’s note of the 26th February were disputed. The 
Reparation Commission replied to this note on the 15th March 
by formally notifying that a balance of at least twelve milliards 
would be required from Germany by the 1st May in fulfilment of 
Article 235 ; demanding a first instalment of one milliard before the 
23rd March, and also calling for the submission, by the 1st April, 
of proposals for raising a foreign loan to meet the eleven milliards 
that would remain to be covered under this head. On the 
22nd March the German Government asked for a hearing in regard 
to the credits to be accorded to it, up to date, in respect of Article 235. 
On the 24th March the Reparation Commission refused this request, 
on the ground that it was not supported by the terms of the Ver- 

1 See p. 130 above. 
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sailles Treaty, and declared that any deficit remaining on the 
twenty milliards due by the 1st May could not be carried forward ; 
that the text of Article 235 was imperative and that failure to carry 
out this article rendered Germany liable to penalties in the same 
way as any other default in respect of her obligations ; that the 
German Government by sending a definite negative reply to the 
general requirement of the Commission to carry out the stipulations 
of Article 235 and in particular by refusing to pay the specific sum 
of one milliard gold marks required by the 22nd March was in default 
in respect of the performance of her obligations and engagements ; 
and that the Reparation Commission had therefore decided to give 
immediate notice of such default to the Powers interested. This 
notification duly followed, and thus the sanctions which the Allied 
Governments had put into operation against Germany on the 
8th March were covered with a cloak of legality, by being brought 
retrospectively within the terms of the Treaty, before the month 
was out. 

Neither the Governments nor the Reparation Commission, 
however, had succeeded in attaining the practical results which 
were the object of their respective activities, and on the 16th April 
the Reparation Commission therefore returned to the charge with 
an ultimatum demanding that ‘ the German Government should 
forthwith, not later than the 1st May, 1921, transfer to the branch 
offices of the Reichsbank at Cologne or at Coblenz the whole of the 
Reichsbank' s metallic reserve ’ ; and threatening, in default of 
a satisfactory answer by the 22nd April, to require, in pursuance of 
Article 235, that the metal reserve of the Reichsbank should be handed 
over immediately. On. the 22nd April the German Government 
pointed out the serious effect which compliance with the Reparation 
Commission’s demand would be likely to have upon the German 
exchange, and proposed as an alternative that the provisions of 
Article 248, § 2, forbidding the export or disposal of gold by the 
German Government without the previous approval of the Repara- 
tion Commission, should be extended from the 1st May, 1921, to 
the 1st October. On the 25th April the Reparation Commission 
retorted with a demand for one milliard marks (gold) on or before 
the 30th April ; on the 29th the German Government replied by 
referring to the offer contained in the memorandum addressed 
to the United States Government on the 24th ; 1 and on the 
3rd May the Reparation Commission again notified both the 

1 See p. 132 above. 
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German 1 and the Allied Governments that Germany was in default 
— this time not merely in respect of the one milliard which had 
been required before the 23rd March but to the extent of at least 
twelve milliards on account of the total deficit on the twenty 
milliards due by the 1st May. 2 

The amount which Germany had paid up to the 1st May, 1921, 
proved to be not more than sufficient to pay for the costs of occupation, 
exclusive of the costs of the United States Army. At that date, then, 
Germany had paid no Reparation, and the total indebtedness as found 
by the Commission still remained intact. 3 

The default in respect of these twelve milliards was one of the 
grounds advanced by the Allied Governments for the fresh sanctions 
with which they threatened Germany in their ultimatum of the 
5th May, 1921 ; 4 but, in spite of this, the immediate payment of 
that sum was not included among their demands on this occasion, 
since the money was evidently not forthcoming. Under the 
Schedule of Payments which was likewise notified on the 5th May 
(Art. 5), the Reparation Commission demanded the payment within 
twenty-five days of one milliard marks (gold) ‘ in gold or approved 
foreign currencies or approved foreign bills or in drafts at three 
months on the German Treasury payable in foreign currencies 
outside Germany ’ ; but, instead of being specifically earmarked to 
Article 235, this first payment was to be an instalment towards 
the discharge of Germany’s total liabilities, which the Reparation 
Commission had declared, meanwhile, on the 27th April. Thus, 
w ith the acceptance of the ultimatum by Germany on the 1 1th May, 
Article 235 of the Versailles Treaty was allowed to pass into oblivion, 
and the newly declared Schedule of Payments dominated the 
Reparation Problem in its next phase. Before discussing this 
Schedule, it is necessary to trace the process by which the Reparation 
Commission had arrived at its estimate of Germany’s total liability 

1 Text of the notification to Germany in Reparation Commission com- 
munique of the 3rd May, 1921. 

2 For the figures see Reparation Commission, Statement of Germany's 
obligations at April 30th, 1922, especially Tables III and VI. The Reparation 
Commission eventually valued the total deliveries under Article 235 up to 
the 30th April, 1921 (after deducting the value of non-liquid assets) at 
rather more than seven and a half milliard marks (gold), but of these nearly 
five milliards consisted of gold deliveries and other payments for food and 
raw materials received by Germany and of direct contributions to the coBts 
of occupation, leaving a Reparation balance of 2,596,000,000 marks (gold), 
as against 2,131,904,000 marks (gold) actually paid out by France, Great 
Britain, and Belgium for the costs of occupation up to date. 

3 Reparation Commission, op. cit., p. 23. 

4 See p. 148 below. 
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under the Versailles Treaty, Articles 231. 232, and 233, and Part VIII, 
Annex I. 1 

The procedure adopted by the Reparation Commission for the 
execution of this task may be described in the Commission’s own 
words : 

The Commission’s duty was clearly defined. It had to effect a 
valuation of claims submitted by the Allied and Associated Powers 
for specific categories of damage. 

The general lines of the procedure adopted, which will be explained 
in some detail, were the following. 

Each Government concerned collected and checked the individual 
claims of its nationals. It grouped them in categories and forwarded 
to the Reparation Commission the total arising under each category. 
The totals constituted the claims of the Governments who submitted 
them to the Commission. 

The claims thus drawn up by the Allied Governments, before being 
examined by the Commission, were transmitted to the German Govern- 
ment for observations. With these observations before it, the Com- 
mission then examined the substance of the claims made by the Allied 
Governments, and finally, in a judicial capacity, pronounced upon the 
monetary loss represented by the damages in question. 

It is worth adding that the total represented the comprehensive 
damage, and cannot be split into component elements representing 
the approved claims of individual Powers, as will emerge more clearly 
from the succeeding statement as to the means by which the total 
was established. It was not indeed contemplated by the Treaty that 
the Commission should find individual totals, and under the Treaty’s 
scheme there was no particular interest in such a procedure being 
adopted. Article 237 of the Treaty provides that the German payments 
‘ will be divided by the Allied and Associated Governments in propor- 
tions which have been determined upon by them in advance on a basis 
of general equity and of the rights of each ’ (‘ Seront repartis par les 
Gouvemements allies et assoeies suivant les proportions d^terminees 
par eux k l’avance et fondees sur requite et les droits de chacun ’), 
and in practice the basis of distribution up to 93*5 per cent, was settled 
in July, 1920, at the Inter-Allied Conference at Spa. 2 

In this field, again, as in regard to Article 235, the work of the 
Reparation Commission was largely suspended during the attempt 
to arrive at a ‘ lump sum settlement ’ by direct negotiations between 
the Governments, and it was not till the beginning of February, 
1921, when it became known that the German Government was 
unwilling to accept the Supreme Council’s memorandum of the 

1 For the transactions relating to this assessment see Separation Commis- 
sion, Report, 1920-2, Ch. III. 

1 A later agreement fixed the share of the Serb-Croat-Slovene State at 
5 per cent., thus raising the proportion allocated to 98 b per cent, of the 
total to be received. See p. 121 a Dove. 
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28th January, 1921, and was formulating counter-proposals, that 
it became ‘ perfectly clear that the Reparation Commission would 
have to proceed with its Treaty duties and find the total of damages \ 
The first step was to obtain statements of claims from the Allied 
Governments, and the Reparation Commission had already circular- 
ized them, with this object, on the 17th May, 1920, and again at 
the beginning of October. On this second occasion estimates under 
four main heads were asked for by the 1st November, and each of 
the four Powders concerned was requested to supply a sufficiently 
complete statement of the methods employed to arrive at its 
estimate under one part icular head to serve the Reparation Commis- 
sion as a basis for making a statistical estimate of the claims of all 
other parties in the same category. Only one such ‘ standard 
claim V however, had been submitted by the date laid down, and 
the Reparation Commission therefore found itself compelled, in 
January, 1921, to abandon this statistical method of assessment 
and simply to inform the Allied and Associated Governments that 
it would be unable to consider any claim not received before the 
12th February. . The Reparation Commission proceeded to lay 
dowm a time-table of the successive dates at which claims received 
by the 12th February were to be communicated to the German 
Kriegdastenkommission , the observations of the Kriegsladen - 
i Commission to be submitted to the Reparation Commission, counter- 
observations to be filed by the claimants and again by the Kriegs- 
lastcnlcommission (if the parties so desired), and a hearing upon each 
claim to be given by the Reparation Commission to the German 
Government in accordance with the Versailles Treaty, Article 233, 
§*2. This time-table was successfully carried out, the hearings of 
the German Government being completed on the 12th April, 1921, 
after sittings which had extended over ninety hours. At the 
conclusion of the hearings the head of the German Delegation, 
Herr Ruppel, made a statement in which he expressed appreciation 
of the Reparation Commission’s work but at the. same time declared 
his conviction that ‘ only a fraction of the total overcharge ’ had 
been brought to light, while, in a letter dated the 22nd April, the 
German Government formally declined to admit that it had been 
given the ‘ just opportunity to be heard 5 which was stipulated in 
the Treaty. Meanwhile, the Reparation Commission proceeded, 
on the basis of the data with which they had now r been supplied by 
all the interested parties, to assess the total amount of damage for 
1 The British claim for losses at sea.. 
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which Reparation was due. 1 This necessitated a wide exercise of 
the Reparation Commission’s powers of interpretation — particularly 
in regard to the rate of conversion of the various Approved claims 
into gold marks with a view to presenting the account to Germany. 
In the case of pensions it was decided after long deliberation that 
‘ the most equitable method of arriving at the capitalized value of 
pensions in gold marks for all countries was to make the calculations 
in French francs as on the 10th January, 1920, 2 and to convert the 
amount so arrived at into gold marks at the rate of 2-20 francs to 
the gold mark \ while other damages were grouped for this purpose 
into five categories, each of which was treated in a different way. 
Considering the pressure under which the Reparation Commission 
was working during the last few weeks before the 1st May, 1921, 
and the complexity of their task, of which some indication has been 
given above, it was hardly surprising that the delegates should 
differ among themselves in their valuation of the several items of 
the account ; 3 but the members of the Commission appear to have 
arrived, by different roads, at approximately the same conclusions 
in regard to the total demand, and they were thus able to agree 
upon a figure, in gold marks, which Germany was to be required to 
pay. 4 Their decision was announced on the 27th April, 1921, in the 
following terms : 

The Reparation Commission, in pursuance of the stipulations of 
Article 233 of the Treaty of Versailles, decided unanimously to fix at 
1 32 milliard marks (gold) the amount of the damage for which Reparation 
was due from Germany, under Article 232, paragraph 2, and Annex I 
of Part VIII of the said Treaty. 5 

In fixing this figure the Commission had left out of account that 
amount of damages in respect of which restitution had been or was to 
be made in execution of Article 238, and no credit would consequently 
he due to Germany on account of such restitutions. 

The Commission did not include in the above figure the sum repre- 
senting the further obligation incumbent on Germany, in terms of the 

1 For a complete table of the various claims submitted, in the national 
currencies, see Reparation Commission, Report, 1920-2, p. 190 a. 

2 i. e. the date of the coming into force of the Versailles Treaty. 

3 It must also be remembered that each claimant was specially interested 
in some particular category of damage and might therefore be tempted to 
take a partial view of the relative rates at which the several categories should 
be valued. 

4 Reparation Commission, Report , 1920-2, p. 35. 

5 This figure, though it may nave been beyond Germany's capacity, was 
at least 50 per cent, lower than almost all the anticipatory estimates (for 
example, the total implied in the Allies’ memorandum of the 28th January, 
1921) except that of Mr. J. M. Keynes, w T ho had suggested 137 milliards as 
the probable amount of the damages recoverable under the Treaty from 
Germany. 
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third paragraph of Article 232, ‘ to make reimbursement, of all sums 
which Belgium has borrowed from the Allied and Associated Govern- 
ments up to the 11th November, 1918, together with interest at the 
rate of 5 per cent, per annum on such sums 

On the 28th April this decision was notified to the German 
Government. 1 In the meantime the Allied Governments, having 
failed to come to a direct arrangement with Germany and having 
therefore decided to bring the Versailles Treaty into play, were 
preparing to take a hand in the dealings between Germany and the 
Reparation Commission. On the 15th April, 1921, it was announced 
that MM. Briand and Lloyd George were to meet at Lympne 
(Hythe) on the 23rd, and on the 20th that Allied Experts were 
studying further sanctions — including, this time, the occupation 
of the Ruhr Basin — which were to be imposed on Germany in case 
she refused to accept the liabilities due to be assessed upon her on 
the 1st May. The meeting of the two Prime Ministers took place, 
at the rendezvous arranged, on the 23rd-25th April, 2 and they 
agreed, first, that a meeting of the Supreme Council should be 
summoned for the eve of the 1st May, and secondly that certain 
sanctions, including (as foreshadowed) the occupation of the Ruhr 
Basin, should be applied to Germany if she showed herself con- 
tumacious. The Supreme Council duly met in London on the 
30th April, declared the proposals put forward up to date by the 
German Government to be inacceptable, discussed the question of 
delivering another ultimatum, and agreed that the occupation of 
the Ruhr should be the principal sanction in the event of resistance 

1 The official text of the notification of the 28th, which differed slightly 
from that of the announcement of the 27th, was as follows : 

The Reparation Commission, in pursuance of the stipulations of 
Article 233 of the Treaty of Versailles, decides unanimously to fix at 
132 milliard gold marks the amount of the damages for which Reparation 
is due by Germany in terms of Article 232, 2nd paragraph, and of Annex I 
of Part VIII of the said Treaty. 

In fixing this amount, the Reparation Commission has effected the 
necessary deductions from the amount of the damages in order to make 
allowance for the restitutions effected or to be effected in execution of 
Article 238, and in consequence no credit will be allowed to Germany in 
respect of such restitutions. 

The Commission does not include in the above amount either the sum 
in respect of the further obligations incumbent on Germany, in virtue 
of the third paragraph of Article 232, to make reimbursement of all sums 
which Belgium has borrowed from Allied and Associated Governments 
up to November 11, 1918, together with interest at the rate of 5 per cent, 
on such sums, or any sum which may be claimed or received by Poland 
as an integral part of the former Russian Empire, as stipulated by the 
provisions of Article 116 of the Treaty of Versailles. 

* See I (ii) above. 
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on Germany’s part. On the 2nd May, 1 they agreed that military 
preparations for the occupation of the Ruhr should be put in hand 
immediately, but that an interval should be allowed during which 
the Reparation Commission should be invited to transmit to 
Germany, for her acceptance, a schedule prescribing the time and 
manner for securing and discharging her entire obligations under 
the award which had been announced by the Reparation Commission 
on the 27th April. On the same date, M. Briand decreed the 
mobilization of Class 19 of the French. Army. On the 3rd May, 
the Reparation Commission formally notified Germany of default 
under Article 235 of the Versailles Treaty ; 2 but by this time the 
Allied Governments were practically assuming the functions of the 
Commission, for, by the 4th May, when the Reparation Commission 
arrived in London from Paris on an urgent summons, the Allied 
Governments appear already to have agreed in detail, not only 
upon the military and naval sanctions which they might eventually 
apply, 3 but upon the process by which, in the first instance. Germany 
was to be ordered to pay the total which had been assessed upon 
her on the 27th April, 1921, by the Reparation Commission. In 
fact, the 4 * Schedule of Payments prescribing the time and manner 
for securing and discharging the entire obligation of Germany for 
Reparation under Articles 231, 232, and 233 of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles ’, 4 which was forwarded to Berlin from Paris on the 5th May, 
1921, under a covering letter from the Reparation Commission, 
seems to have been as much the work of the Supreme Council as 
were the Protocol modifying the Versailles Treaty, Part VIII, 
Annex II, in regard to guarantees 6 and the ultimatum to the 
German Government, 6 with which the London Conference concluded 
its labours on the same date. 7 

1 See the official communique of the 3rd May (IS Europe Nouvelle , 14th May, 
1921), 

2 See p. 134 and pp. 139-40 above. 

3 A function which was theirs, under the Treaty, if and when a German 
default had been declared by the Reparation Commission. 

4 Text in Reparation Commission, Official Documents relative to the amount 
of Payments to be effected by Germany under Reparation Account , vol. i 

(1st May, 1921-lst July, 1922). 

6 Text in IS Europe Nouvelle, 14th May, 1921. 

6 Text in loc. cit . 

7 It would be a natural supposition that the Schedule which the Supreme 
Council thus imposed on the Reparation Commission had been adopted by 
the Allied Governments themselves on the advice of their respective delegates 
on the Commission ; or, in other words, that the delegates, acting as such, 
endorsed the views which they had already expressed as ‘ financial experts * 
and advisers to the Governments. If that was actually the case, the usurpa- 

L 
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The Schedule of Payments — which was £ without prejudice to 
the duty of Germany to make restitution under Article .238 or to 
other obligations under the Treaty ’ — provided for the payment 
of the 132 milliard marks (gold) assessed on the 27th April less 
(u) the amount already paid on account of Reparation, (6) sums 
which might from time to time be credited to Germany in respect 
of state properties in ceded territory, &c., and (c) any sums received 
from other enemy or ex -enemy Powers in respect of which the 
Commission might decide that credit should be given to Germany, 
plus the amount of the Belgian debt to the Allies, the amounts of 
these deductions and addition to be determined later by the Com- 
mission (Art. 1). In substitution for bonds already delivered or 
deliverable under § 12 (c) of Annex 2 of Part VIII of the Versailles 
Treaty, Germany was to deliver three series of bonds, entitled 
Series A, Series B, Series C, with interest at 5 per cent, and a sinking 
fund of 1 per cent. — Series A for twelve milliard marks (gold) 
(£600,000,000), to be delivered on the 1st July, 1921 ; Series B for 
thirty-eight milliard marks (gold) (£1,900,000,000), to be delivered 
on the 1st November ; and Series C for eighty -two milliard marks 
(gold) (approximately £4,000,000,000), to be delivered on the 
1st November, but not to be issued by the Reparation Commission 
until it was satisfied that funds were available for interest and 
sinking fund (Art. 2). 

Germany was to pay each year a fixed annuity and a variable 
annuity. The fixed annuity was to be two milliard marks (gold) 
(£100,000,000), payable quarterly on the 15th January, 15th April, 
15th July, and 15th October ; but instead of the first two quarterly 
payments Germany was to pay within twenty-five days the sum 

tion of the Reparation Commission’s functions by the Supreme Council at 
this stage was more apparent than real — though, just for this reason, the 
transaction would then demonstrate that in practice the Reparation Commis- 
sion was not the independent judicial authority which it was supposed to be 
in theory. Such speculations, however, are directly contradicted by a positive 
statement from no less a person than M. Louis Dubois, who was President 
of the Reparation Commission at the date in question. In a letter to the 
editor of the Paris Matin , dated the 18th September, 1924, and published 
in that journal on the 20th, M. Dubois declared that ‘Messrs. Briand, Llovd 
George and Co.’ elaborated a Schedule of Payments in London ‘ at tne 
instigation of the British Government ‘ without the members of the Repara- 
tion Commission being consulted or even informed He added that, upon 
the arrival of the Commission in London on the 4th May, 1921, Mr. Lloyd 
George desired that they should transmit this Schedule to the German 
Government forthwith, but that he (M. Dubois) rejected this proposal as 
‘ absolutely contrary to the Treaty * and only consented to accept Mr. Lloyd 
George’s draft ‘ k titre purement documentaire ’. (The text of this letter 
is printed in the Appendix to the present volume.) 
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of one milliard marks (gold) (£50,000,000) in gold, foreign currencies, 
or foreign bills at three months. The variable annuity was to be 
the equivalent of 26 per cent, on the value of German exports, to 
be paid quarterly, starting on the 15th November, 1921 (Arts. 3-5). 

As security Germany was to assign (a) customs duties ; (6) an 
export levy of 25 per cent. ; (c) the proceeds of such other taxation 
or funds as might be accepted by a special Sub-Commission of the 
Reparation Commission, to be called the Committee of Guarantees, 
which was set up to supervise the service of these bonds generally 
(Arts. 6-7). Provision was also made (Art. 8) for the supply (and 
valuation) of German materials and labour for the direct restoration 
of the devastated areas. Germany was required to facilitate the 
operation of the British Reparation (Recovery) Act of 1921 (and any 
similar legislation which might be enacted by any other Allied 
Powers) by reimbursing to the German exporters the duty paid, 
under the Act, to the British Customs 1 * * (Art. 9). Payment for all 
values received under Article 9 was to be made within one month 
to the Reparation Commission by the receiving Power (Art. 10). 
Certain elements of the variable annuity were to be applied to the 
payment of simple interest on the balance of un-issued bonds 
(Art. 11). 

When the terms of this Schedule are compared with those of the 
preceding assessment of Germany’s total liability, it will be seen 
that they implicitly interpreted the Reparation Chapter of the 
Versailles Treaty on a point of fundamental importance. The 
original intention of the Treaty appears to have been that the 
Reparation Commission should establish the sum which Germany 
had to pay as a present value bearing interest ; and, although this 
view had been contested, it seems on the whole to have been 
accepted by the Reparation Commission itself in the earliest phase 
of the Reparation Problem. The Schedule of Payments settled 
this important and difficult question in accordance with common 
sense, if not with legal accuracy, by giving a present value to no 
more than fifty milliard marks (gold) of the total assessment (that 
is, to the combined amount of the * A 5 and 4 B ’ bonds), while the 

1 See pp. 17 and 131 above. The rate of levy was reduced from 50 per cent, 

to 26 per cent, on the 13th May, 1921, and remained at the latter percentage 
until the 22nd February, 1 924. Several other Powers (e.'g. France and Belgium ) 
passed similar legislation but did not put it into force for the time being. 

(France put it into force on the 1st October, 1924, by a decree of the 18th 

September, 1924.) Jugoslavia put into force legislation to the same effect for 
a certain period. 


L2 
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remaining eighty-two milliards (represented by the ‘ C * bonds) 
were postponed to an indefinite future. 1 

The Protocol signed on the 5th May by the Governments of the 
Principal Allied Powers and Belgium, in virtue of the Versailles 
Treaty, Part VIII, Annex II, § 22, was intended to adjust the 
provisions of the Treaty in detail to those of the Schedule of Pay- 
ments. In the ultimatum addressed to Germany on the same date, 
the Allied Governments accused the German Government of failure 
to fulfil its obligations under the Versailles Treaty, not only in respect 
of Reparation under Article 235 but in other respects which have 
been mentioned in a previous section, 2 and announced their decision 
(a) to initiate on that same day the preparatory measures for an 
occupation of the Ruhr ; (6) to invite the Reparation Commission 
to communicate to Germany a Schedule of Payments ; 3 and 
(c) to require the German Government to undertake categorically, 
within six days of the receipt of the ultimatum, to make the pay- 
ments and furnish the guarantees demanded by the Reparation 
Commission without reserve, as well as to fulfil certain conditions 
concerning disarmament and the trial of * War Criminals \ In 
case the German Government failed to comply with the terms of 
the ultimatum, the Allies would 4 proceed on the 12th May to the 
occupation of the valley of the Ruhr and take all other [necessary] 
military and naval measures ’, and ‘ this occupation would continue 
until Germany had executed the conditions enumerated in § (c) ’. 

On the eve of the dispatch of this ultimatum the German Govern- 
ment had resigned and an acute internal crisis had arisen in Germany, 
as was to be expected in the circumstances. Herr Wirth, however, 
succeeded in forming a ministry in time to accept the terms of the 
ultimatum, with the authority of the Reichstag , in a note dated the 
11th May, one day before the period of the ultimatum expired. 
Thus the occupation of the Ruhr was averted for twenty months, 
during which the Reparation Problem passed through its second 
phase. 

1 This question of present value was one of the pits into which public 
opinion and even the acute mind of M. Poincar6 were liable to fall. The 
fabulous sums which were waved in the face of the public in the early spring 
of 1921 would appear to have been reached by the simple process of adding 
together the series of proposed annuities extending over a long period of 
years as if they were all of the same present value — a method of calculation 
which would give the extraordinary result that a debt represented by a 
perpetual annuity, such as the British * Consols ’ or the French Rentes, 
would have the value of infinity ! 

2 See I (ii) above. 

8 This was done on the same date. See above, p. 145. 
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3 Second Phase : from the Acceptance of the Allies’ Ultima- 
tum of the 5th May, 1921, by the German Government on 
the 11th May, 1921, to the beginning of the Franco- 
Belgian Occupation of the Ruhr Basin on the 11th 
January, 1923. 

After the acceptance by Germany of the ultimatum from the 
Allied Governments, the Reparation Commission proceeded, on 
the 27th May, 1921, to set up the Committee of Guarantees 1 pro- 
vided for in Articles 6 and 7 of the Schedule of Payments and in the 
corresponding amendments to Annex II of the Reparation Chapter 
of the Versailles Treaty which had been embodied in the Inter- 
Allied Protocol of the same date (5th May, 1921). Under the new 
§ 12 (a) of Annex II, the Committee was to supervise the application 
of the revenues to be assigned as security by Germany to the 
Schedule of Payments, 2 while, in the Schedule of Payments itself 
(Art. 7), the Reparation Commission further charged the Committee 
with the task of supervising the execution of Articles 241 and 248 
and § 12 (b) of Annex II to the Reparation Chapter of the Versailles 
Treaty. By Article 241 Germany had undertaken to give effect 
to the Reparation provisions of the Treaty by any necessary legisla- 
tion ; by Article 248 the cost of Reparation and other Treaty costs 
were to be a first charge upon the assets and revenues of the Reich 
and its constituent states ; and in Annex II, § 12 (6) the Reparation 
Commission was required to examine periodically the German 
taxation system with a view to maintaining priority for the Treaty 
charges over the service of internal loans and to satisfy itself that 
the burden of taxation was at least as heavy in Germany as in any 
of the countries represented on the Reparation Commission. It 
will thus be seen that the Committee of Guarantees was intended to 
exercise a much closer supervision over the internal affairs of 
Germany than had yet been attempted by the Reparation Commis- 
sion. 

The Committee of Guarantees, as organized on the 27th May, 
1921, was composed of the assistant delegates on the Reparation 
Commission of Great Britain, France, Italy, and Belgium, together 
with an unofficial American observer, and its seat was fixed pro- 

1 For the work of the Committee of Guarantees down to the close of 1922 
see Reparation Commission, Report, 1920-2, Ch. X. 

2 See summary of the Schedule of Payments, p. 146 above. 
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visionally in Paris ; but it began work in June by paying a visit 
to Berlin, as a result of which it addressed five notes to the German 
Government on the 28th June. 1 In the first note it declined the 
German Government’s proposal to assign certain specified revenues 
in substitution for the customs receipts and for the 25 per cent, 
levy on exports, while warning the German Government that 
for the financial year 1922-3 2 it would be necessary to place a pro- 
portion of these specified revenues at the Committee’s disposal in 
addition to the other two. In the second note the Committee 
announced that it was beyond its powers to substitute another index 
than that of exports for the determination of the variable annuity 
under the Schedule of Payments, and referred certain questions 
regarding the interpretation of the term ‘ exports ’ to the Repara- 
tion Commission, who eventually decided, on the 23rd August, 
1921, 3 against the German contention on these points. In the third 
note the Committee authorized the German Government to sub- 
stitute provisionally for a direct levy on exports an equivalent 
payment in foreign currencies. In the fourth note the Committee 
provisionally left Germany a free hand to modify her customs 
system without previous notification. 4 In the fifth note the Com- 
mittee announced the establishment of a permanent delegation in 
Berlin, with a staff of travelling inspectors, in order to verify the 
returns of the assigned revenues. The German Government was 
informed that 

officials of the Committee of Guarantees will have the right to require 
from the German officials all information that may be necessary, to 
require that all books, registers, and documents of the administration 
be produced, and that all administrative premises may be open to 
them, and to be given all facilities with a view to acquiring a complete 
knowledge of all the parts of the Service which it is their duty to 
supervise. 

It was added in the next sentence that ‘ they will not be authorized 
at any time either to give orders or to supersede the German 
officials ’. Nevertheless, this represented a greater measure of 
control than had been imposed upon Germany during the first 
phase of the Reparation Problem, and that was the penalty which 

1 Texts in Reparation Commission, Official Documents , vol. i. 

2 By Article 4 of the Schedule of Payments, the variable annuity was not 
to begin before the 15th November, 1921, so that for the financial year 1921-2 
it represented a comparatively light charge. 

3 Reparation Commission, op. cit 9 p. 16, 

4 Which Germany was obliged to give by the Schedule of Payments, 
Article 7, § 8. 
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Germany paid for her failure to fulfil, her obligations under the 
Versailles Treaty, Article 235. 

Meanwhile Germany set herself to fulfil Article 5 of the Schedule 
of Payments (under which she was to pay one milliard marks (gold), 
in gold or in approved foreign currencies or in approved foreign bills, 
or in three months treasury bills endorsed by approved German 
banks, within twenty-five days of notification) with such effect 
that, by the end of August, 1921, the last of the treasury bills had 
been redeemed in approved foreign currencies and the balance 
owing had been shipped in gold from Germany to New York. 1 
On the 6th September, the Reparation Commission were able 
formally to declare that ‘subject to the final adjustment of the 
accounts, the payment due under Article 5 of the Schedule of 
Payments had been effected \ 2 while the Allied Governments had 
already attempted — and failed — during the Paris Conference of the 
8th- 13th August 3 to agree upon the distribution of this ‘ first 
(and last) milliard ? to be received under the Schedule of Payments 
of the 5th May, 1921. 

The question as to which Powers were entitled to receive part or 
all of this payment created great difficulties. Under the Schedule 
of Payments this money was destined to provide funds for interest 
and sinking fund on the bonds to be issued on account of Germany’s 
Reparation liability. The Schedule of Payments took no account 
of the charge -prior to Reparation whjch had not been satisfied, 
namely, Great Britain’s unsatisfied claim for cost of occupation 
up to the 30th April, 1921, nor of Belgium's right to Reparation 
priority. 4 Although Germany had approximately covered the cost 
of all the Armies of Occupation up to this date by means of various 
cessions of property and deliveries in kind, the provision in the Spa 
Protocol that the various Powers should provisionally retain amounts 
received in excess of their claim over cost of occupation involved 
the result that Great Britain had received less than her claim and 
France and Belgium more than theirs. 5 The Versailles Treaty 
(Art. 251) had laid down that cost of occupation ranked prior to 

1 770,000,000 marks (gold) were actually paid in approved foreign cur- 
rencies and the remaining 230,000,000 in gold. 

2 Reparation Commission communique of the 6th September, 1921. 

8 See I (ii) above. 

4 However, the Reparation Commission had agreed on the 2nd August 
that Great Britain should receive some 124,000,000 marks (gold), which the 
Commission had in hand on the 1st May, 1921, as payment towards the costs 
in arrears of her Army of Occupation. 

6 On the assumption that the value of the Saar Mines was debited to France 
against her costs of occupation up to the 1st May, 1921. 
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Reparation, and the Spa Agreement provided that, in order to give 
effect to this priority, the cost of occupation should be a first change 
(after repayment of the advances made for the provision of food, 
&c., for miners under the Spa Coal Protocol) on all deliveries made 
or transfers of property effected by Germany. In accordance with 
this principle Great Britain possessed the first claim on the first 
milliard marks (gold) (£50,000,000) up to the amount of her 
unsatisfied cost of occupation, which was then estimated at not less 
than £22,500,000 (gold) as a minimum figure. The next claim was 
that of Belgium in respect of her Reparation priority of two milliard 
marks (gold) (£100,000,000), of which about one and three-quarter 
milliards then remained unsatisfied. The Belgian Government 
strongly expressed the view that it was ridiculous that this very 
large sum of money should remain idle while the question of its 
allocation was debated, and in July the Belgian Minister of Finance 
arranged with the British Chancellor of the Exchequer that, out 
of this sum of one milliard marks (gold), the first half milliard 
should be divided equally between Great Britain and Belgium, 
and that out of the balance Great Britain’s claim for cost of occupa- 
tion should be satisfied first, and the surplus retained by Belgium 
for her priority. On the 31st July the Reparation Commission 
decided that the sums received under the Schedule of Payments 
up to that date should be allocated provisionally to Belgium, ‘ that 
was to say, that Belgium undertook to hand over any sums which 
might be in excess of its final allocation to any Power entitled 
thereto either on account of cost of occupation before the 1st May, 
1921, or on any other account Under these arrangements no part 
of the first milliard would have been received by France. The 
French Government, however, put forward the proposal that, in 
spite of the Spa Agreement, the value of the Saar Mines, estimated 
at four hundred million marks (gold), should not be debited to 
France on account of the cost of occupation. They pointed out that, 
when the Reparation Commission had declared Germany in default 
for failing to pay the sum of one milliard marks (gold) before the 
1st May, 1921, the Commission had refused to include the Saar 
Mines and other non-liquid assets in the payments to be credited 
to Germany, on the ground that such non-liquid assets could not 
be used for the purpose for which the payment of this one milliard 
marks (gold) was intended, including the payment of the cost of 
occupation. The British and Belgian Governments felt unable to 
agree to the French proposal, and, in a financial agreement signed 
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in Paris on the 13th August, 1921, it was laid down that the Saar 
Mines should be debited to France under Article 235, and that 
the first milliard marks (gold) should be divided between Great 
Britain and Belgium as already contemplated by the British and 
Belgian Governments. At the last moment, M. Doumer, the 
French Minister of Finance, stated that he could only sign the 
agreement under reserve and subject to the approval of his Govern- 
ment. The French Government refused to ratify the agreement 
on the 2nd September, and the position therefore was that, the money 
having been allocated provisionally to Belgium, Belgium had paid 
over to Great Britain £25,000,000 gold 1 pending a final settlement 
of the matter between the Allies. 2 

The reason for the French Government’s refusal to ratify the 
Inter-Allied Agreement of the 13th August, 1921, appears to have 
been that French public opinion would not reconcile itself to an 
arrangement under which no portion of the first milliard marks 
(gold) received from Germany under the Schedule of Payments 
of the 5th May, 1921, would go to meet the French Reparation bill. 
It was not generally realized in France that, under Article 5 of the 
Inter- Allied Agreement signed at Spa on the 16th July, 1920, 
which remained in force unless or until it was superseded by a fresh 
agreement, such as that signed at Paris on the 13th August, 1921, 
France was not only not entitled to any share of the milliard which 
was to be received from Germany by the end of the month, but was 
actually obliged to reimburse to the Reparation Commission any 

1 The actual out-of-pocket expenses of the British Government for costs 
of occupation had been about £29,500,000 (sterling) up to date, and the 
Allied Governments had not yet agreed upon any method of reducing the 
costs, in spite of several efforts. As early as the 16th June, 1919, they had 
declared their intention of reducing the annual cost to a total of 240,000,000 
marks (gold) (£12,000,000) as soon as the disarmament of Germany had been 
carried out to their satisfaction. In the Spa Agreement (Article 13) the 
question had been reserved. A special commission to consider the subject 
had been appointed by the Supreme Council in February, 1921, and some 
account of their deliberations was embodied in the Brussels Experts’ second 
report of the 20th February, 1921 (see above, p. 128), but no agreement was 
reached on this occasion. In August, 1921, the Supreme Council appointed 
a fresh commission, which again failed to make practical recommendations, 
owing to the unwillingness of Marshal Foch to agree to any reduction in the 
number of the troops employed. The discussions dragged on until the London 
Conference of the 18th-22nd December, 1921, between MM. Lloyd George 
and Briand. 

2 It must be added that the equivalent of about £5,000,000 gold was paid 
by Germany in French francs and lire, and that these sums were treated 
exceptionally and were not handed over to Belgium, but were provisionally 
kept on deposit in Paris and Rome, their gold value on the date of receipt 
being guaranteed by the French and Italian Governments. 
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excess receipts in kind over her costs of occupation. Still less was it 
realized that the unratified agreement of the 13th August, 1921, was 
designed to relieve France of part of these liabilities. Under this 
agreement, while the value of the Saar Mines was still to be debited 
to France on account of her costs of occupation, the general principle 
was laid down that no refund was to be made for excess deliveries 
in kind except in so far as the balance of the Belgian priority of 
two milliard marks (gold) could not be met in cash. 1 Moreover, 
a subsidiary agreement drafted in August, 1921, would likewise 
have benefited France as well as Great Britain (at Germany’s 
expense) by providing that discrepancies in the valuation of 
deliveries in kind, between the inter -Allied account on the one 
side and the account between the Reparation Commission and 
Germany on the other, should be adjusted by the cancellation of 
the shadowy series ‘ C 9 bonds (and not of k A ’ or * B ’ bonds) to 
the amount of any credits allowed to Germany by the Reparation 
Commission in excess of the credits allowed on the same deliveries 
for the purpose of inter- Allied accounting. 2 

Meanwhile, on the 27th August, 1921, the French Government 
had negotiated a provisional agreement with Germany regarding 
deliveries in kind, which was finally embodied in an instrument 
signed at Wiesbaden, on the 6th October, by M. Loucheur and Herr 
Rathenau. 3 * * * * 8 This agreement possessed two distinct features. In the 

1 Under other clauses of the agreement of the 13th August, 1921, Belgium 
was to receive part of her priority out of the first milliard marks (gold) 
(£50,000,000) paid by Germany in August, 1921, and the remainder in four 
quarterly instalments beginning on the 1st August, 1921, the Reparation 
Commission having for this purpose only the right to call for payment in 
cash in respect of deliveries in kind in so far as was necessary (after paying 
over to Belgium cash received by the Reparation Commission from Germany 
or otherwise) to make up the total payable to Belgium. The repayment of 
the Allied Governments’ war loans to Belgium, which, under the Spa Agree- 
ment (Art. 11), was to rank immediately after the Belgian Reparation priority 
and was to be distributed over the sums paid each year by Germany up to 
1926, was spread over a longer period by being charged upon bonds of each 
of the three series issued under the Schedule of Payments. 

2 The most important discrepant valuations were those of (i) the German 

shipping assigned as a delivery in kind to Great Britain and (ii) the German 

CQal delivered to France. (The French and German Governments came to 

an agreement on the 7th October, 1921, that all Reparation deliveries of 

coal up to the 31st August, 1921, should be treated as land-borne and not as 
sea-borne, which involved, under the terms of the Versailles Treaty, that 

France would be debited with a considerably lower price.) 

8 Text in British White Paper, Papers relating to the agreement between the 
French and German Governments concerning the application of Part VIII of 

the Treaty of Versailles regarding deliveries in kind (Cmd. 1547 of 1921) ; and 
in Reparation Commission, Agreements concerning deliveries in kind to be 
made by Germany under the heading of Reparation . 
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first place it arranged for the direct reconstruction of the French 
devastated areas through deliveries of German plant and materials, 
by means of private contracts between the French ‘ sinistres ’ 1 on the 
one hand and a specially constituted German company on the other 
— the German company to be reimbursed by the German Government 
for its deliveries and the value eventually to be debited to France on 
account of her share of Reparation. 2 So far the agreement (which 
provisionally superseded Annex II, § 19, and Annex IV of Part VIII 
of the Versailles Treaty as far as France was concerned) coincided 
with the schemes put forward by Germany in the Spa proposals 
of the 11th July, 1920, and again in the memorandum submitted 
to the United States Government on the 24th April, 1921 ; 3 and, 
from the diplomatic point of view, it was clearly a judicious move 
on Germany’s part to make early and practical arrangements for 
repairing those particular war-damages which concerned the most 
implacable of her late opponents and which were also most to Ger- 
many’s discredit in the eyes of the world. It was likewise a step 
in advance that any arrangement in regard to Reparation should 
be made freely and on more or less equal terms between Germany 
and France. 4 The second feature of the agreement, however, 
promised both to add to the financial burdens imposed upon Germany 
by the Schedule of Payments of the 5th May, 1921, and at the same 
time to give France, indirectly, that priority in the receipt of 
Reparation payments for which she had never secured the consent 
of her Allies, by deferring the date at which the value of a pro- 
portion of the deliveries under the new agreement was to be debited 
to France and credited to Germany in the Reparation account. 
Immediate credit was in no case to be given to Germany in any one 
year for the value of deliveries in kind under the new agreement 
and under the unabrogated Annexes III, IV, and VI of Chapter VIII 
of the Versailles Treaty, taken together, to an amount exceeding 

1 Victims of devastation. 

2 By Article 2 of the model contract annexed to the Agreement, the valuation 
was to be made by a commission of three, consisting of one Frenchman, one 
German, and one person selected by common agreement or, failing that, by 
the President of the Swiss Republic (whereas, under the Versailles Treaty, 
deliveries in kind were to be valued solely by the Reparation Commission). 

8 See pp. 124 and 132 above. 

4 e. g. Germany as well as France reserved the right to denounce the 
agreement under certain conditions (Art. 4), and Germany stipulated (Art. 7) 
that if § 18 of Annex II of the Reparation Chapter of the Versailles Treaty 
were ever put into operation on account of some German default in other 
respects, she should not be deprived of credits arising, or be subjected to the 
confiscation of goods delivered, under the Wiesbaden Agreement. 
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one milliard marks (gold), or again for more than 45 per cent, of 
the value of deliveries under the new agreement if that amount 
were less than one milliard, or for more than 35 per cent, of it if it 
exceeded that figure. That is, 55 per cent, (or, if the agreement 
operated successfully, 65 per cent.) of the value of the Wiesbaden 
deliveries, as a minimum, would be carried to a deferred account, 
and no part of the account so deferred was to be credited to Germany 
and debited to France before the 1st May, 1926. Thereafter the 
account was to be liquidated, at interest, in equal instalments over 
ten years ; but France was in no year to be debited with a total 
on account of deliveries in kind which would exceed her share 
(52 per cent, under the Spa Agreement) of the total Reparation 
payments made by Germany in that year, and conversely Germany 
was never to be credited in any one year with a total value of 
deliveries in kind to France in excess of one milliard marks (gold), 
so that the deferment of account might be carried forward indefi- 
nitely. If Germany succeeded in fulfilling the Wiesbaden Agreement 
as well as the Schedule of Payments, she would thus voluntarily 
be assuming additional, and perhaps heavy additional, burdens for 
an uncertain number of years to come, although she had protested 
already that the Schedule of Payments alone was beyond her 
capacity ; while, if Germany found herself in difficulties over the 
payment of future instalments under the Schedule, 

the effect of the agreement would be, not that, thanks to a special 
voluntary effort on the part of Germany, France would have secured, 
without prejudice to her Allies, a part of her share of Reparation 
earlier than would otherwise have been possible, but merely that an 
alteration in favour of France and to the detriment of the other Allies 
would have been brought about in the distribution as between the 
Allies of the available Reparation receipts over a very considerable 
period. The other Allies would, in substance, be advancing to France 
on a 5 per cent, basis their shares of that part of the annual Reparation 
payments of Germany with which France was not currently charged, 
on the security — not of the French Government — but of the French 
share of whatever might be the current receipts in respect of German 
Reparation in the somewhat remote future. 1 

The principal safeguard against a prejudicial operation of the 
Wiesbaden Agreement, for both Germany and the Allies of France, 

1 Quoted from the report presented to the British Government on the 
26th October, 1921, by Sir John Bradbury, the British delegate on the 
Reparation Commission (text in Cmd. 1547 of 1921). The Allies of Franc© 
also stood to lose by the proposal (^fiesbaden Agreement, Art. 2) that the 
levies of 26 per cent, and 25 per cent, prescribed respectively in Articles 4 
and 7 of the Schedule of Payments should only be made on that portion of the 
deliveries in kind to France which were actually credited to Germany in any 
given year. 
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was that the amount of the deliveries under it was limited by the 
provision that they were to be £ applied only to the reconstruction 
of the devastated regions 9 (Art. 6). At the same time, the rights 
and interests of the Allies of France were so evidently involved that 
the submission of the Wiesbaden Agreement to the Reparation 
Commission and to the Committee of Guarantees was contemplated 
in the text of that instrument (Arts. 2 and 3). In a decision of the 
20th October, 192 1, 1 the Reparation Commission approved the 
general principle of hastening the restoration of the devastated 
areas in France by direct deliveries, but pronounced the opinion 
that the agreement involved departures from certain specified pro- 
visions of the Versailles Treaty, and recommended in conclusion that 
4 reasonable facilities ’ for deferment of account should be accorded 
to France, 4 subject to any safeguards which the Allied Governments 
may regard as necessary to protect their respective interests \ 

In a not unsympathetic report, dated the 26th October, 1921, 
accompanied by an explanatory memorandum, 2 Sir John Bradbury, 
the British delegate on the Reparation Commission, suggested 
certain stipulations, limiting the operation of the Wiesbaden 
Agreement, which were supported by the representatives of Italy 
and Belgium. In this report Sir John Bradbury alluded to 4 the 
heavy depreciation in the exchange value of the [paper] mark ’, 
which had followed the payment in August of the first milliard 
marks (gold) under the Schedule of Payments, in support of his 
forebodings. In view of this the British Government asked the 
French Government to make proposals for removing the objections 
to the Wiesbaden Agreement which were set forth by Sir John 
Bradbury and which have been quoted already, but the French 
Government took no action in the matter. In November, 1921, 
however, a further fall in the mark occurred which was catastrophic 
by all previous standards, 3 and a default by Germany on the 

1 Communiqud of the 20th October, 1921 (text in Cmd. 1547 of 1921). 

2 Texts in Cmd . 1547. 

3 The following table is taken from the Reparation Supplement to the 
London Economist of the 31st May, 1924 : 


German Exchange on London 
(Average of Weekly Rates. Marks to the £) 


January, 1921 

. 224 

July, 1921 . 

279 

February „ 

. 236 

August 

305 

March ,, 

. 243 

September ,, 

399 

April ,, 

. 250 

October ,, 

577 

May ,, 

. 246 

November „ 

. 1,020 

June ,, 

. 257 

December „ 

799 


For the accumulation of causes for the fall of the mark at this stage see 
J. M. Keynes, op. cit. f Excursus IV. 
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outstanding instalments for the financial year 1921-2 became an 
imminent possibility. The fall in September and October had led 
the Committee of Guarantees to pay a second visit to Berlin between 
the 23rd September and the 14th October. The fall in November 
was one of the reasons for the meeting between MM. Lloyd George 
and Briand in London on the 18th-22nd December. 1 

The Committee of Guarantees 2 found that a net deficit of ninety- 
six milliard marks (paper) was to be expected on the combined 
German Budget for 1921-2 and a deficit of ninety milliards on the 
Treaty Obligations Budget for 1922-3. They concluded that ‘ the 
first object to be attained was the stabilization of the mark and the 
cessation of recourse to the discounting of treasury bills to cover 
the Budget deficit \ and they granted the German Government 
certain provisional alleviations in regard to the variable annuity 
under the Schedule of Payments, but they did not officially despair 
of the payment of the impending instalments, though they con- 
sidered it their duty to call the immediate attention of the Repara- 
tion Commission to the situation. The Reparation Commission 
took this report sufficiently seriously to visit Berlin themselves on 
the 8th November, and on the 2nd December they addressed a letter 3 
to the German Government in which they urged the latter ‘ to make 
every possible effort to obtain the necessary amount of foreign 
exchange [for meeting the impending instalments] either from its 
own nationals, who notoriously had such foreign exchange at their 
disposal, or from foreign lenders ’, and went on to express their 
opinion that ‘ the difficulties encountered by the German Govern- 
ment, which were closely connected with the recent serious fall in 
the mark exchange, were of a financial rather than an economic 
character ’. On the 14th December the German Government 
officially informed the Reparation Commission 4 that it would be 

1 See I (ii) above. 

2 See Reparation Commission, Report, 1920-2, Ch. X, and the text of the 
Committee of Guarantees’ Report of the 29th October, 1921, in Reparation 
Commission, Official Documents , vol. i. 

3 Text in Reparation Commission, op. cit. 

4 Text of letter in op. cit. For a return of German payments under all heads 
(cash, kind, and state property) from the 11th November, 1918, to the 
31st December, 1921, see Reparation Commission communique r . No. 114. 
The grand total at the latter date was 6,487,856,000 marks (gold). 

N.B. — This figure is less by approximately a milliard than that previously 
given by the Reparation Commission for aggregate payments up to the 
1st May, 1921 (that is, eight months earlier), but the discrepancy is only 
apparent, since the items included in the two totals are not identical. Pay- 
ments by Germany for food supplies and raw materials, and diree payments 
(in paper marks, goods, and services), for the cost of the Armies of Occupa- 
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unable to pay more than 150 to 200 million marks (gold) towards 
the two instalments respectively due on the 15th January and the 
15th February, 1922, and this led the Allied Governments to make 
a. fresh experiment in direct action. 

After an informal discussion of the situation between the British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and Dr. Rathenau, the British Govern- 
ment had already formed the opinion that it would be desirable 
to grant Germany a moratorium, and it had approached the Italian 
and the Belgian Governments in this sense. The Italian Govern- 
ment had been found to be in sympathy with the suggestion, but 
the Belgian Government, to whom over one milliard marks (gold) 
were still due in respect of the Belgian Reparation priority, had 
displayed a not unnatural antipathy towards the British view. The 
German Government's announcement of the 14th December was 
followed by a meeting between representatives of the British 
Government and MM. Briand and Loucheur in London on the 
1 8th- 22nd December, 1923, and at this Conference 1 an Anglo- 
French Reparation project was drawn up to serve as a basis for 
proposals to the Allies as a whole at the forthcoming Conference 
at Cannes. 

The main principle underlying this project 2 had already made its 
appearance in the arrangement imposed upon Germany during the 
preceding May. On that occasion Germany, in return for a tacit 
moratorium upon her obligations under Article 235 of the Versailles 
Treaty, had been subjected to a measure of control over her internal 
finances, introduced by the establishment of the Committee of 
Guarantees. Under the December scheme, Germany was to be 
granted a partial moratorium upon the May Schedule of Payments, 
but only at the price of certain fresh conditions. Within fifteen 
days Germany was to levy her customs duties effectively on a 
gold basis ; raise the internal price of coal, 3 and the tariffs of the 

tion and the various Inter-Allied Commissions on German territory are 
included in the earlier and excluded from the later figure, whereas the latter 
includes and the former excludes non-liquid deliveries (e. g. state property 
in ceded territories) and all payments and deliveries in kind between the 
1st May and the 31st December, 1921. 

1 See I (ii) above. 

2 Text of the London suggestions of December, 1921, with the annexed 
conditions, in IS Europe Nouvelle , 4th February, 1922. 

3 The intention was that the internal price of German coal should be raised 
by the imposition of Government taxation, which would have the double 
effect of depriving German manufacturers of the opportunity of dumping 
(which they had acquired by obtaining their coal far below the world price) 
and at the same time of providing the German Government with funds for 
the payment of Keparation. 
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state railways, posts, telegraphs, and telephones by x per cent., 
and restrict the advances from the Reichsbank to the Government 
and the issue of uncovered bank-notes of all categories. Within 
six weeks the German Government was to submit to the Reparation 
Commission a scheme for making the Reichsbank autonomous under 
the control of a Conseiller Technique , to be approved by the Repara- 
tion Commission, who would be empowered to veto advances to 
the German Government ; for covering the Budget deficit pro- 
visionally by an internal loan and for balancing it thereafter, 
especially by the suppression of subsidies ; for putting an end to 
the export of capital ; and for reforming the currency. The 
Reparation Commission were to pronounce upon this scheme within 
one month of its submission, and if the German Government failed 
either to present it, or to execute it as modified by the Reparation 
Commission, within the periods specified, the new moratorium was 
to lapse, the Schedule of Payments was to stand, and the Treaty 
sanctions for default were to be operative. Finally, the Committee 
of Guarantees was to sit permanently in Berlin, the Reparation 
Commission was to be empowered to appoint the Conseiller Tech- 
nique for the Reichsbank on its own initiative in default of agree- 
ment with the Reichsbank authorities, and the Committee of 
Guarantees was to receive all facilities from the German Govern- 
ment for performing its functions under the new arrangement. 

On these conditions (Franco-British suggestions, Art. 4) the 
German Government’s payments in respect of the instalments due 
on the 15th January and the 15th February, 1922, were to be 
limited — not indeed to the 150 to 200 million marks (gold) which 
the German Government had offered on the 14th December, but 
to 500,000,000, payable in four equal instalments to be completed 
on the 15th April (Arts. 1 and 3). For this, the German Government 
was to draw, if necessary, upon the Reichsbank’s gold reserve 
(Art. 2), but on the other hand the Allies were to renounce all further 
payments in cash for the calendar year 1922 (Art. 5). At the same 
time Germany’s deliveries in kind for the same year were to be 
limited to 1,250,000,000 marks (gold) to France and 500,000,000 to 
the other Allies, incidentally to an elaborate bargain between the 
Allies among themselves (Arts. 6-12), under which Great Britain 
was to assent (Art. 6) to the Wiesbaden Agreement (subject to 
certain limitations on the lines previously suggested by Sir John 
Bradbury *) and (Art. 11) to the Franco-German agreement of the 

1 All other Powers with a claim to Separation were likewise to be 
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7th October, 1921, regarding the price at which coal deliveries were 
to be accounted for 1 up to the 31st December, 1921, and was also to 
meet France in regard to the reduction of claims for costs of occupa- 
tion to a uniform scale (Art. 10) ; while France on her side was to 
accept a new basis for pricing coal deliveries during 1922 (Art. 11), 
was to agree (Art. 12 d) to the value of the Saar Mines being debited 
to her, under the year 1922, as a delivery in kind, and was to assent 
substantially (Art. 12 a, b , and c) to the principle of distribution 
laid down in the agreement of the 1 3th August, 1921, not only for 
the milliard marks (gold) already received in cash by the end of 
August, 1921, but for the further half-milliard to be exacted by the 
15th April, 1922. In order, however, to meet the difficulties of the 
French Government, the British Government expressed its readiness, 
subject to the concurrence of Belgium, to modify the agreement 
of the 13th August by distributing the total sum of one and a half 
milliards in question as follows : 

(a) Half a milliard (£25,000,000) towards the British cost of 
occupation. 

(h) A payment to France which would give her the same propor- 
tionate payment on account of the French Army of Occupa- 
tion as the above payment would give to Great Britain on 
the assumption that the value of the Saar Mines was not 
reckoned towards payment of the French cost of occupation 
up to the 30th April, 1921. 2 

(r) The balance to be payable to Belgium in respect of her priority, 
subject to the deduction of the sum of approximately 

175,000,000 lire deposited with the Bank of Italy. 

The scheme also provided that each Power should retain for its 
own use during 1922 the value of deliveries in kind, but that such 
Reparation receipts during 1922, with interest at 5 per cent., should 
be taken into account as from the 1st January, 1923, in determining 
the proportions of Reparation receipts due to each Power after that 
date. The question of the costs of the Armies of Occupation was 
to be settled by reducing the total claim to the promised figure of 

240.000. 000 marks (gold) (£12,000,000) as from the 1st May, 1922, 

empowered -to make agreements with Germany on the lines of the Wies- 
baden Agreement, subject to the approval of the Keparation Commission 
(Art. 6). 

1 See p. 154 n. above. 

2 M. Loucheur estimated the sum thus to be received by France at 

340.000. 000 marks (gold), and made a verbal reserve that the formula was only 
acceptable if it produced this result. It was later estimated that the formula 
would give France 180,000,000. 

M 
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and by reducing the British cost per man per day at the same time 
to the French cost plus a special allowance of two gold marks. 
During 1922 the expenses of occupation were to be met out of 
deliveries in kind (including the proceeds of the Reparation Recovery 
Act and similar Acts), and not to be paid by Germany in cash as 
a separate payment. As regards the question of the price of Repara- 
tion coal, the fall of the mark had involved so great a reduction in 
the internal price of coal in Germany when expressed in gold marks 
that for a time France had received coal at the French frontier at 
the price of about H.s. 4 < 1 . a ton. In order to avoid this anomaly 
it was proposed that for the future the price of Reparation coal 
delivered to France should be fixed on the basis of the price of French 
or British coal in France, whichever were the lower. Subject to 
these modifications, the agreement of 13th August was to be 
ratified. 

These Anglo-French suggestions of London were accepted by the 
five Powers represented at the Cannes Conference of the 6th -13th 
January, 1922, as a basis for dealing with the problem of Reparation. 1 
The discussions opened somewhat inauspicious]}*, however, with 
a criticism of the London suggestions, not from a representative of 
one of the Governments which had taken no part in drafting them, 
but from Al. Doumer, the French Minister of Finance, who thus 
took the lead in opposing proposals to which his colleagues, 
MM. Briand and Loucheur. had previously set their signatures 
and which had actually gone forth in the French Government’s 
name. Jn these circumstances it was not surprising that the 
Belgian Government, with their acknowledged claim to priority, 
should join in the attack. They naturally tried to make the cash 
payment in 1922 as high as possible, and suggested a figure of 
900,000,009 marks (gold). The explanation of this figure was as 
follows. Under the Schedule of Payments Germany was required 
to impose an export levy of 25 per cent. The German Government 
objected on administrative grounds that such a levy was impossible, 
and, just before the meeting of the Supreme Council at Cannes, 
the Reparation Commission had received an offer from the German 
Government to pay 31,000,000 marks (gold) every ten days (which 
was the estimated amount which the levy would produce) instead 
of imposing an actual levy. The Belgian Government accordingly 

1 Reparation was only one of the subjects on the agenda and the dramatic 
breakdown of the Cannes Conference was connected with other negotiations 
which have been described dbove. For the general history of the Cannes 
Conference see I (ii) above. 
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argued that, as the German Government had offered 31,000,000 
(gold) every ten days, or 900,000,000 (gold) during the year, the Allies 
ought not to suggest a lower figure. After considerable discussion 
the Belgian Government agreed to a figure of 720,000,000 (gold), 
which represented the interest and sinking fund on bonds of 
Series ‘ A 5 under the Schedule of Payments. The maximum figure 
for deliveries in kind to France was reduced from 1,250,000,000 
to 950,000,000 (gold), as M. Loucheur stated that he did not in fact 
expect to receive a larger amount than the latter figure. A difficulty 
arose from the fact that the Belgian Government at first refused to 
agree to the reversal of the provision in the agreement of the 1 3th 
August with regard to the Saar Mines, and were displeased that the 
British Government should have lent any support to such a sugges- 
tion. Fortunately at this point the Reparation Commission made a 
revised estimate of the amounts due to Great Britain and France 
in respect of the cost of the Armies of Occupation up to the 
30th April, 1921. In accordance with the revised figures the 
amount due to Great Britain was about 640,000,000 (gold), and 
the amount due to France (if no debit were entered to her cost of 
occupation account for the Saar Mines) about 220,000,000 (gold). 
Accordingly it was proposed that Great Britain should give up, 
temporarily, about 140,000,000 (gold) of the sum which it was 
estimated that she would be entitled to receive under the Agreement 
of the 13th August, and the following scheme was provisionally 
agreed to : 

The one milliard (gold) already paid by Germany and the further 
720,000,000 (gold) to be paid in 1922 were to be treated together, 
on the lines of the London suggestions of December, 1921. Out 
of this total sum of 1,720,000,000 (gold) 

(i) Great Britain was to receive 500,000.000 (gold) towards her 
cost of occupation, any amount by which this sum eventually 
proved to be less than the actual outstanding cost on the 1st May, 
1921, being treated as a debt due to Great Britain, repayable 
out of the first cash receipts from Germany on account of Repara- 
tion after Belgian priority had been satisfied. 

(ii) France was to receive 140,000,000 (gold) towards her cost 
of occupation, any amount by which this sum eventually proved 
to be less than the outstanding cost on the 1st May, 1921 (exclud- 
ing the Saar Mines from the debit side of the account), being 
repayable after (a) Belgian priority, and (6) the debt to Great 
Britain under (i) above. 
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(iii) Belgium was to receive the balance of 1,080.000.000 (gold) 
towards her priority. 

(iv) The value of the Saar Mines (estimated at 400,000,000 gold) 
was to be debited, to the extent of 300.000,000 (gold), to France 
in the same way as a delivery in kind made on the 1st January, 
1922, while the balance (estimated at 100,000,000 gold) ™ if any — 
was to be paid in 4 C ’ bonds. 

(v) Belgium was not to call on any of the Powers which had 
received Reparation in kind in 1921, or might receive such 
Reparation in 1922, for any payment in respect thereof for the 
purpose of satisfying Belgian priority. 1 

As regards coal it was found that the proposals made in London 
were difficult to work from a technical point of view, and in the 
meantime the internal price of coal in Germany had nearly risen 
to the world price, and accordingly it was proposed to return to the 
terms of the agreement of the 1 3th August and to make it apply 
to the future as well as the past. i.c. to reckon all the Reparation 
coal delivered to France as land- borne and not as sea-borne. This 
arrangement was only binding for the purpose of inter-Allied 
accounting, and if the Reparation Commission decided to count 
any of the coal as sea-borne, the difference was to be adjusted by 
means of ‘ C ’ bonds. 

The modifications of the London suggestions which the British 
delegation had been induced to accept as a result of these negotia- 
tions at Cannes were embodied in a draft dated the 10th January. 
1922, 2 and further negotiations on the wording of this text would 
have followed if the work of the Conference had not been paralysed 
suddenly by the recall of M. Briand to Paris, which occurred on the 
11th January. 3 Meanwhile both the Reparation Commission and 
a delegation representing the German Government had been sum- 
moned to Cannes in anticipation of a .settlement, and now' that the 
direct action of the Allied Governments had again ended in a break- 
down, the initiative was restored to the Reparation Commission. 
The Reparation Commission had refused to consider the German 

1 For this purpose ‘ Reparation in Kind ’ was to include receipts under the 
Reparation Recovery Act. 

2 For the text of the draft see V Europe Nouvelle , 21st January. 1922, where 
the passages still contested by the French delegation are printed in italics. 
The conditions to be required from Germany were reproduced practically 
as they stood from the London suggestions. 

3 The chief point left over by the British project was the distribution of 
the deliveries in kind to the value of 500,000,000 marks (gold) which were 
to be made to the Allies other than France. 
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request of the 14th December, 1921, until the German Government 
had supplied it with certain material information. 1 After some 
correspondence this information had been furnished on the 
10th January, 1922, and on the 13th January the Reparation Com- 
mission found a momentary issue out of the impasse by granting 
a provisional postponement of the instalments due on the 
15th January and the 15th February on condition that 

(i) During the period of provisional postponement the German 
Government should pay, in approved foreign currencies, the 
amount of 31,000,000 gold marks every ten days, the first payment 
being upon the 18th January, 1922. 

(ii) The German Government should, within a period of fifteen 
days, submit to the Commission a scheme of budget and currency 
reform, with appropriate guarantees, as well as a complete 
programme of cash payments and deliveries in kind for the year 
1922. 

(iii) The period of provisional postponement should end as soon 
as the Commission or the Allied Governments should have taken 
a decision with regard to the scheme and programme indicated 
in paragraph (ii). 

The balance due under the Schedule of Payments was to become 
payable within fifteen days of a decision being taken by the Repara- 
tion Commission or by the Allied Governments. 

The German Government duly submitted a programme 2 on the 
28th January, in the form of a covering letter and four annexes. 
The proposals for financial reform followed closely those considered 
necessary by the Allies, and the German Government, while stating 
that from the purely 4 economic 5 point of view the payments for 
1922 suggested by the Supreme Council at Cannes was unduly 
high, expressed its appreciation of the fact that payments of this 
magnitude were necessary for ‘ political ’ reasons, and gave it to 
be understood that Germany was prepared to undertake to make 
these payments in 1922. The reply explained at great length the 
financial position of Germany. Briefly speaking, the position was 
that, if the new Taxation Laws were carried out, there would be 
a small surplus (equivalent to about £20,000,000 sterling) on the 
ordinary Budget, which would be used to pay Reparation, but 
that, for the rest, the Reparation payments would have to be met 

1 Texts of correspondence between the Reparation Commission and the 
German Government, and of the Reparation Commission’s decision of the 
13th January, 1922, in Reparation Commission, Official Documents , vol. i. 

2 Text in op. cit. 
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either out of loan or by further inflation of the currency. 1 ' The 
reply also contained a comparison between German, French, and 
British scales of taxation purporting to show that the German 
national was more heavily taxed under the proposed laws than the 
British or French national. 2 In the concluding paragraphs of the 
covering letter, the opinion was expressed that k the settlement of 
the German contribution to Reparation during 1922 alone con- 
stituted only the first step towards the solution of the Reparation 
problem ' and that, with the prospect of continuous payments in 
foreign currency, there would have to be recourse to a foreign loan, 
if ways and means of raising it could be found. 

While this German programme was being examined by the 
Reparation Commission with a view to deciding what Germany 
should pay in 1922. the Finance Ministers of the Principal European 
Allied Powers and Belgium met in Paris to consider the various 
inter-Allied accounting questions which the abortive agreement 
of the 13th August, 1921, and the equally abortive draft, at Cannes 
had failed to settle. In the covering note to an agreement, which 
was successfully reached on the 11th March, 3 the Finance Ministers 
recognized that 4 the general question of Reparation ’ belonged 
‘ exclusively to the province of the Reparation Commission \ but 
pressed for 4 concrete solutions and added the suggestion that 
‘ such solutions should aim at securing the payment of Reparation, 
both by restoring order to German finance under effective super- 
vision and by enabling Germany to pay off part of the capital of 
her debt by the issue of foreign loans to be secured on the produce 
of her customs or such other of the resources of the German Empire 
as the Reparation Commission might judge suitable \ It was 
recorded that ‘ The Ministers further discussed the problems 
arising out of the war debts due by the European Allies to each 
other \ In the text of the agreement the cost of the Armies of 
Occupation from the 1st May, 1922, onwards was settled (Art. 1) 
on the lines of the Cannes draft of the 1 0th January. The annual 
total was to be limited to 220,000,000 marks (gold) ; 4 an additional 

1 There was also a deficit of about £9,000,000 sterling on the extraordinary 
Budget, to be met from loans. 

2 This result was obtained by taking the internal purchasing power of the 
paper mark as about four times greater than the external. 

a Text in British White Paper, Cmd. 1616 of 1922. 

4 Exclusive of the free services, for accommodation, transport, and postal 
communication, which were to be rendered to the Armies of Occupation 
direct under Article 249 of the Versailles Treaty and Articles 8 and 12 of the 
arrangement of the 28th June, 1919 (the ‘Rhineland Agreement’). The 
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allowance of two gold marks per man per day was assigned to the 
British contingent, and the remainder was to be divided between the 
Occupying Powers in proportion to the number of their effectives. 1 
The Reparation Commission was to continue to recover and keep 
account of the costs of occupation (Art. 2). Out of the deliveries 
in kind during 1922, 65 per cent, was to go to France, 35 per cent, 
to other Powers, 24 per cent, of this latter amount to Great Britain, 
and 240,000,000 marks (gold) 2 out of the 35 per cent, to Italy. 
The re-export of deliveries in kind was to be prohibited (Art. 3). 
The Wiesbaden Agreement of the 6th October, 1921, between 
France and Germany was endorsed, with specific limitations upon 
the amount of the debits to be deferred and upon the period of 
deferment (Art. 4). The other Allied Governments were empowered 
to make similar agreements with Germany, so long as the values 
thus received by them did not exceed in the aggregate their 35 per 
cent, of German deliveries in kind for 1922 (Art. 5). Receipts in 
kind were to be retained by the receiving Power, without any 
equivalent payment in cash to the Reparation Commission, up 
to the 31st December, 1922, but were to be taken into account 
(together with interest at 5 per cent, as from the 1st January, 
1923) in determining the receipts due to each Power in 1923 and 
thereafter (Art. 6). The Franco-German coal agreement of the 
7th October, 1921, was endorsed, and Italy was empowered to 
negotiate a similar agreement with Germany (Art. 7). Out of the 
milliard marks (gold) paid by Germany at the end of August, 
1921, 500,000,000 w r ere to go towards British and 140,000,000 
towards French costs of occupation up to the 1st May, 1921, 3 and the 
remainder 4 towards the Belgian Reparation priority (Art. 8). The 
value of the Saar Mines was to be debited to France on the basis 
pro posed in the Cannes draft of the 10th January 5 — that is, it was 
to be treated, to the extent of 300,000,000 marks (gold), as a 
delivery in kind made on the 1st January. 1922 (Art. 9). The 

allowance for the United States contingent, which was not included, would 
bring up the estimated total to the agreed figure of 240,000.000 marks (gold). 

1 Elaborate provision was made for variations in the relative strength 
of the several contingents and in the total cost, and for the recovery of 
additional payments 1 in the event of special military measures of a pre- 
cautionary or coercive nature being decided upon by the Allied Powers ’ — 
a formula intended by the British signatories to exclude isolated action. 

2 4 Made up of the amounts of which the other Allies cannot take advan- 
tage.’ 

* Provision was made for the subsequent payment of the balance. 

4 Except for a sum of 172,000,000 lire to be retained by Italy. 

5 See above, pp. 163-4. 
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repayment of the Allies’ war-loans to Belgium was to be charged 
upon 4 Schedule of Payments ’ bonds of all the three series (‘ A \ 
‘ B and ‘ C ’) in accordance with the proportion of each series to 
the sum of the three series (Art. 10). Differences in the valuation 
of deliveries in kind, brought to account under Article 235 of the 
Versailles Treaty, between the accounting of the Reparation Com- 
mission and that of the Allies among themselves were to be adjusted 
in the distribution of k 0 ’ bonds (Art. 12). The agreement was 
‘ made subject to any rights of the United States ’ (Art. 13). 

In the meantime the Reparation Commission and the German 
Government had arrived on the 27th February at a draft agreement 1 
laying down procedure applicable 2 to any future arrangements 
between particular Allied Powers and Germany for effecting 
deliveries in kind by means of private contracts freely negotiated 
between nationals of Germany and nationals of the Power con- 
cerned. 3 The German national selling the goods was to be paid, 
on behalf of the Allied purchaser, by the German Government 
(Art. 10); the re-exportation by the recipient of goods delivered 
under this arrangement was to be prohibited (Art. 8) ; and a list of 
goods, the export of which from Germany was prohibited, was 
excepted from the arrangement (Art. 5 and Annex A) ; while, in 
the case of certain articles on another list, a percentage of the 
price was to be paid by the buyer to the seller in cash and recovered 
by the buyer from his own Government (Art. 7), to which the 
amounts paid by the German Government in order to reimburse 
the German seller would be credited (Art. 10). In this draft the 
deferment of credits was expressly ruled out (Art. 11) by the provi- 
sion that the payments which were to be made by Germany in virt ue 
of the present arrangement and after its expiration should be credit ed 
to the German Government by the Reparation Commission against 
Germany’s obligations fixed for the corresponding financial year, 
the date of the credit being that at which the payment w 7 as made. 
In view r of this draft a fresh Franco-German Agreement 4 was 
initialed on the 1st March, 1922, under which the procedure of 
the draft w r as adopted in respect of Articles 1-10, while that of the 

1 Text in Reparation Commission, Agreements concerning Deliveries in 
Kind. 

1 The procedure was not to be employed concurrently with another 
procedure, and any Allied Power adopting it was to be bound by all the clauses 
of the agreement between the Reparation Commission and Germany (Art. 2). 

3 In contrast to the Wiesbaden Agreement, the scope of this draft was not 
confined to deliveries for the reconstruction of devastated areas. 

4 Text in Reparation Commission, op. cit. 
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Wiesbaden Agreement was maintained in regard to the deferment 
of credits. On the 31st March the Reparation Commission approved 
the Wiesbaden Agreement within the limits set by the Inter -Allied 
Agreement of the J 1th March and subject to the rights of the 
Powers not represented at the Paris Conference at which that 
agreement was negotiated, and on the same date they approved 
the Franco-German Agreement of the 15th March subject to any 
future amendments to their own draft agreement of the 27th 
February with Germany. A final text of the agreement between 
the Reparation Commission and the German Government (known 
as the Berlin or Bemelmans Agreement) was signed by their respec- 
tive representatives 1 on the 2nd June, 1922, and approved by the 
Reparation Commission on the 16th, and on the 6th and 9th June 
a further agreement (known as the Ruppel-Gillet Agreement) 2 was 
signed by representatives of Germany and France respectively, 
confirming the agreement of the 15th March but substituting the 
document of the 2nd June for the document of the 27th February 
wherever the latter document was referred to in the March agree- 
ment. It was also laid down (Art. 2) that, as between Germany and 
France, the goods to be delivered under private contracts were not 
merely to be consumed solely in the territory of the receiving party 
but were to be employed solely in the reconstruction of devastated 
areas. This Franco-German Agreement was approved by the 
Reparation Commission on the 27th June, subject to certain con- 
ditions. 

In the meantime the general problem of Reparation had been under- 
going important developments. At the Cannes Conference, where 
so many issues had been left in suspense, the Allied Governments 
had at least succeeded in agreeing upon the maxima (720,000,000 
marks (gold) in cash, 950,000,000 in kind to France, and 500,000,000 
in kind to the other Allies, from all sources) which Germany should 
be required to pay during the calendar year 1922. Officially, 
however, the determination of these amounts devolved upon the 
Reparation Commission, and on the 13th January the Reparation 
Commission had imposed interim payments upon Germany pending 
the submission of a detailed programme by the German Govern- 
ment, on the basis of which the Reparation Commission, or 
alternatively the Allied Governments, were to decide whether they 
would grant Germany a partial moratorium for the entire year. 
These proceedings have been recorded already, as well as the Inter- 
1 M. Bemelmans and Herr Cuntze. 2 Text in op. tit . 
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Allied Agreement of the 11th March, 1922, which settled a number 
of points on which action by the Reparation Commission was not 
required. At that date, however, the Reparation Commission had 
not yet declared themselves on the question of a partial moratorium 
for the whole of the year 1922, although the German programme 
had been submitted by the required date of the 28th January and 
the decision to be taken on the basis of it was thus considerably 
overdue. It was at this point that the change of Government 
in France began to exercise a direct effect upon the Reparation 
Question, for on the 15th March there was communicated to the 
Reparation Commission a 4 Memorandum by the French Delegation 
on Germany's Request for a Moratorium ' 3 which bore the unmis- 
takable imprint of M. Poincare. The new French Prime Minister 
could not reverse the decision to grant a partial moratorium, or 
even the decision to revise the highest figures proposed at Cannes, 
upon which agreement had been reached between the Allied Govern- 
ments before his own accession to office. He could, however, 
review and criticize Germany's conduct in the past, examine 
minutely the German Government's programme of the 28th January, 
interpret the Reparation Chapter of the Versailles Treaty, and 
insist that any concessions to Germany on the part of the Repara- 
tion Commission must be paid for by the largest possible increase 
of control over her finances ; and all these operations were effectually 
carried out in this lengthy, able, and militant document. The 
offensive was opened with a brief summary of Germany’s failures 
to fulfil her obligations prior to the 1st May, 1921 ; deficits in coal 
deliveries ; non-payment of the twenty milliards mentioned in 
Article 235 ; Germany’s refusal to pay before the 23rd March, 1921, 
the sum of one milliard gold marks, still due ; Germany's refusal 
to transfer her gold reserves to the branch offices of the Reichslxmk 
at Cologne or Coblenz as security ; Germany’s refusal to pay one 
milliard gold marks to the Banque de France on the 30th April, 
1921. This was followed by a detailed indictment of the German 
Government's conduct since its acceptance of the Schedule of 
Payments on the 11th May, 1921 ; a brilliantly drawn analogy 
between Germany and a private debtor (to whom the Court would 
refuse to grant a period of grace if he had behaved as Germany 
had done, ‘ and would accord to his creditors the right to seize his 
property ’) ; and an insistence upon two preliminary questions : 

1 Text in Reparation Commission, Official Documents relative to the Amount 
of Payments to he effected by Germany under Reparation Account , Second Part. 
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(a) had the sums for Reparation which Germany was required to 
pay become a first charge upon all her revenues ? and (b) was the 
German tax -payer as heavily taxed as Allied tax -payers ? Those 
questions were answered in the negative after a point-to-point 
examination of the German programme of the 28th January, and 
the conclusions were formulated as follows : 

The French Delegation is convinced that even now the German 
Government could, with the help of its nationals, execute in 1922 its 
entire obligations as laid down in the Schedule of Payments. 

It realizes, however, that, having regard to the present de facto 
situation, this could not be accomplished without causing monetary 
disturbances directly or indirectly affecting its future capacity for 
payment and the interests of the Allied Powers. 

If it had been proved- as claimed by the German Government — 
that Reparation payments had destroyed the balance of Germany's 
budget, had affected the inflation of her paper currency, ruined the 
German exchange and upset world economy, the obvious duty of the 
Reparation Commission would have been to grant at its discretion 
the postponement of payment requested. 

If, on the contrary, it were proved — as the French Delegation believes 
it has done— that the most serious causes of the trouble have no con- 
nection with Reparation, if facts prove that the German crisis is due 
to the bad administration of the finances of the Commonwealth, and 
to the refusal of the German Government to adapt public finances to 
the situation arising out of the Treaty of Versailles and the bad faith 
of its nationals — it would then be the duty of the Commission no 
longer to avoid the responsibilities of the task assigned to it by the 
Treaty and to make the fullest use of its powers of control in order to 
guarantee that the claims of the Allied Powers on Germany be satisfied. 

To this was appended a draft decision in the name of the Repara- 
tion Commission, limiting German payments during 1922 to the 
maxima already agreed upon, but at the same time laying down, in 
an Annex, a formidable array of 4 measures to be adopted " and 
‘ supervision ’ to be imposed in regard to the resources and expendi- 
ture of the Reich , the Budget of the States, Provinces, Municipalities, 
Chambers of Commerce. &c., a levy on capital, the raising of loans, 
measures to prevent the migration of capital, the autonomy of the 
Reichsbank , and the preparation of statistics. 

Owing to the pressure of time and to the omission of the other 
parties represented on the Reparation Commission to present their 
views in precise written form, the French memorandum ‘ was 
accepted as a suitable basis for the final discussion in the Commis- 
sion ’ ; the other delegates 4 explained their respective standpoints ’ 
orally ‘ in a series of secret meetings ’ ; and at an official meeting 
held on the 21st March a unanimous decision was taken by the 
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Reparation Commission as a whole which was embodied in two notes 
of that date addressed to the German Government. 1 The first note, 
conditionally and provisionally granting the partial moratorium, 
practically reproduced the first three articles of the French draft. 
During 1922 Germany was to make an inclusive payment of 

720.000. 000 marks (gold) in cash 2 — the balance unpaid up to date 3 
being distributed over nine monthly instalments of unequal amounts 
—and 1,450,000,000 marks (gold) in kind — 950,000,000 to France and 

500.000. 000 to other Powers — the deliveries in kind being inclusive 
of the proceeds of the British Reparation (Recovery) Act and similar 
legislation. The penalty for obstruction or breach of procedure 
in making deliveries in kind was to be an equivalent additional cash 
payment at the end of the year (Art. 1). The first charge upon 
payments in kind was to be costs of occupation (Art. 2). The 
liabilities postponed under the partial moratorium were to 
accumulate at 5 per cent, and were to be discharged by additional 
annuities as soon as the Schedule of Payments of the 5tli May, 

1921, was brought back into operation (Art. 3). The postponement 
was provisional, and the Schedule of Payments would take effect 
once more if on the 31st May the Reparation Commission were 
dissatisfied with the progress made by Germany towards satisfying 
the conditions laid down in the other note of even date, or again 
if Germany failed to satisfy the Reparation Commission in this 
respect at a subsequent date. 1 n their second note of the 21st March , 

1922, which was based upon the Annex to the draft note in the 
French Memorandum, the Reparation Commission departed farther 
from their model — omitting certain sections altogether 4 and modify- 
ing most of the French draft provisions for control — but nevertheless 
they extended the scope of the supervision exercised by the Com- 
mittee of Guarantees over the finances of the Reich in three impor- 
tant respects. 

In the first place a certain programme for the realization of 
additional resources was imposed upon Germany, and it was pro- 
vided that the measures for the application of the German laws 

1 For the text of these notes see Reparation Commission, Official Docu- 
ments, vol. i ; for their genesis see the prefatory note by the General Secretary 
of the Reparation Commission to the text of the French Memorandum in 
Reparation Commission, Official Documents , Second Part. 

2 Exclusive of her obligations under Articles 8-12 of the arrangement of 
the 28th June, 1919 (the 4 Rhineland Agreement ’). 

3 Approximately 438,000,000 marks (gold). 

4 e. g. the proposals for controlling the Budget of German local authorities 
and for a direct levy on German capital under Allied supervision. 
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and regulations relating to taxes and tariffs, as they might stand after 
the inauguration of the programme, should be discussed between 
the delegates of the German Government and those of the Repara- 
tion Commission. The latter should, through the Committee of 
Guarantees, exercise at each stage a supervision sufficiently thorough 
to enable it at all times to follow the progress made in carrying 
out this legislation, and more especially in the work of assessing 
and collecting taxes, and to bring to light any defects. If occasion 
arose it would request Germany to take the measures necessary 
to remedy such defects and, in the event of Germany failing to 
adopt within a reasonable time such measures as the Com- 
mission considered to be sufficient, it would pronounce upon such 
failure. 

In the second place a substantial reduction of expenditure was 
demanded and it was provided that the German Government 
should work out, in agreement with the Reparation Commission, 
a system for checking the expenditure provided for in the Budget 
in such a way as to prevent the credits from being exceeded, and so 
as to show' clearly the actual use to which the funds were put, the 
Committee of Guarantees being entrusted with the operation of 
the check. 

In the third place it was provided that the Committee of 
Guarantees should draw up, with the German Government, a 
scheme for the strengthening and development of the check which 
it already exercised over exports and the collection of currencies 
to such an extent as might be necessary to ensure the effective 
supervision of the execution of measures to prevent the abusive 
export of capital. 1 

The dispatch of these two notes was followed by a controversy 2 
between the German Government and the Reparation Commission 
as to whether the supervision contemplated was compatible (even 
in its modified form) with Germany's financial independence. The 
Reparation Commission emphasized the principle which had been 
latent in the London suggestions of December, 1921, that, since 
‘ Germany had petitioned for postponement of her obligations under 
the Treaty and the Schedule of Payments, the Commission, in 
according postponement, was within its rights in imposing whatever 
conditions it might regard as necessary \ 3 On the 16th April, 

1 Reparation Commission, Report , 1920-2, pp. 154-5. 

2 Text of correspondence in Reparation Commission, Official Documents , 

vol. i. 3 Letter of the 13th April, 1922. 
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however, the German Government made the first monthly payment 
laid down in the partial moratorium schedule of the 21st March ; 1 
and, in a note of the 9th May, it promised to submit a complete 
scheme of financial reform by the 31st May and it undertook to 
afford the Reparation Commission all the facilities for investigation 
demanded, to consult the Reparation Commission as regards legisla- 
tive projects planned in certain financial matters, and to ‘ use its 
best endeavours ’ to comply with the conditions laid down in the 
note of the 21st March, 1922. 2 On the 28th May it submitted, 
under a covering letter, a 4 Plan for covering the Expenditure of the 
Reich during the Fiscal Year 1922 \ and on the 30th May the text 
of a Bill for a forced loan in substitution for sixty milliards (paper) of 
additional taxation which had been demanded by the Reparation 
Commission before the 31st May. In view r of these steps on the 
German side, the Reparation Commission confirmed, on the 31st May, 
the partial moratorium which they had granted provisionally on the 
21st March. 3 In consequence, the Committee of Guarantees paid 
a third visit to Berlin in June, 1922, and presented a report on 
the 18th July in the form of a memorandum 4 setting out the 
means by which the supervision —required under the conditions 
of the 21st March and accepted by Germany on the 9th May — was 
to be exercised. The terms of this memorandum were accepted 
by the German Government on the 21st July, and the Committee 
of Guarantees set up a Permanent Delegation in Berlin, organized 
in five sections. However. h this daily work of supervision, demand- 
ing a descent into the minutiae of the finances of one of the largest 
and most complicated of European states \ 5 had hardly been put 
in train before M. Poincare pushed the Reparation Commission and 
all its works into the background by inaugurating the third phase 
of the Reparation Problem, distinguished bv the direct action of 

1 For the accounting position on the 3oth April, 1922, see Reparation 
Commission, Statement of Germany's Obligations at the 30th April , 1922, 
especially Tables IV, VIII, and IX. 

2 At the same time the German Government recorded the opinion ‘ that 
some of these conditions were incapable of fulfilment prophesied that 
important payments in foreign currency could not be met without the aid 
of foreign loans, and declared its inability to impose additional taxation to 
the amount of 60,000,000,000 marks (paper) before the 3 1st May, 1922, which 
the Reparation Commission had demanded. 

3 Certain points still outstanding on the 31st May were dealt with in a 
letter from the Reparation Commission to the German Government dated 
the 14th June, 1922 (text in Reparation Commission, Official Documents , 
vol. i). 

4 Text in Reparation Commission, Report , 1920-2, p. 267. 

5 Op . cit, y p. 157. 
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France and Belgium, on their own interpretation of the Versailles 
Treaty, in isolation from their Allies. The remainder of the year 
1922 was occupied with efforts by the other parties to avert, or at 
least to postpone, this evil day. 

As early as the 28th March the Reparation Commission had 
decided to appoint a Committee of Experts to consider the con- 
ditions under which the German Government, 4 regard being had to 
its obligations under the Treaty of Versailles and in particular under 
the Schedule of Payments of the 5th May, 1921, could raise foreign 
loans to be applied to the redemption in part of the Reparation 
debt \ and on the 18th April they announced 1 the terms of refer- 
ence and the personnel} This Committee met in Paris on the 
24th May. On the 1st June they asked the Reparation Commission 
whether their terms of reference permitted them k to examine the 
possibility of solutions involving modifications ’ of the Treaty and 
the Schedule, and on the 7th June the Reparation Commission 
decided, by a majority of three to one, the French delegate dissent- 
ing, that the Committee was to have an entirely free hand, though 
its suggestions would not be binding in any way upon the Reparation 
Commission. The Committee were informed of the French delegate’s 
dissent but were assured at the same time that in this case the vote 
of the majority of the Reparation Commission was valid, and 
under these conditions they reported on the 10th June. 3 They 
announced that they had decided immediately and unanimously 
that " they could not, within the limits of their terms of reference 
understood in their more restrictive sense, offer any prospect of 
an external loan \ since potential investors would not come forward 
unless and until they were assured that Germany’s obligations were 
within her capacity, that she genuinely intended to meet them, 
and that the loan would promote a permanent settlement of the 
Reparation Problem . They had therefore asked for a wider scope ; 
but on the basis of a mere majority decision, from which France 
dissented, they had felt that they could not usefully pursue their 
inquiry, since France was Germany’s chief creditor and since the 

1 Reparation Commission communique of the 18tli April, 1922. 

- The Committee consisted of the following seven members, representing 
the banking interests in their respective countries : M. Delacroix (Belgium), 
M. Sergent (France), Hefr Bergmann (Germany), Sir R. Kindersley (Great 
Britain), Signor cTAmelio (Italy), M. Visscring (Netherlands), and Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan (United States). 

Text of their report in Reparation Commission communique of the 
10th June, 1922. The representative of the French bankers, M. Sergent, 
dissented from the report and associated himself with the views of the French 
delegate on the Reparation' Commission. 
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favourable atmosphere necessary for the flotation of a loan would 
be destroyed by the knowledge that the Reparation Commission 
were not unanimously in favour of the necessary conditions. 
They reported, therefore, that, in the circumstances, they could 
not advise that a loan was feasible, and they laid down four condi- 
tions which must be satisfied if a foreign loan to Germany was to be 
made possible in the future : (i) the lending public must be con- 
vinced that Germany was making a genuine effort to put her 
finances in order and to re-establish her credit by meeting her 
obligations ; (ii) the existing uncertainty regarding Germany’s 
Reparation liabilities must be removed ; (iii) if American participa- 
tion was to be secured, the loan must be at the unanimous request 
and for the benefit of the Allied nations, and their nationals must 
play their part in subscribing to it ; (iv) it would not be enough to 
remove the uncertainty regarding Germany’s Reparation liabilities 
without at the same time removing the further uncertainty regarding 
the external debts of the Allied countries. 4 Certainty ’ was 
4 essential 5 ; 4 mere leniency in enforcement ’ was 4 not sufficient 5 ; 
and the Committee 4 could not ignore the fact that, in the minds 
of those who considered any adjustments of the Reparation obliga- 
tions ’, such questions as inter- Allied indebtedness 4 were bound to 
be discussed and that they were among the factors in the problem 
of securing that desirable Allied agreement which they considered 
one of the essential conditions of a loan to Germany The Com- 
mittee concluded by offering their services if at any time in the 
future the Allied Governments were able to give them a unanimous 
invitation on the wider terms of reference for w r hich they had asked. 
Granted these conditions, they expressed a cautious optimism as 
to the prospects of a loan, a decided opinion that 4 the resumption 
of normal conditions of trade between countries and the stabiliza- 
tion of the exchanges was impossible without the definite settlement 
of the Reparation payments as of other external public debts and 
a warning that delay involved the danger of a financial breakdown 
in Germany. The publication of this report ruled out, for the time 
being, one possible solution of the Reparation Problem which might 
have averted the application of M. Poincare’s policy, but at the same 
time it hinted (with the reserve demanded by the presence of an 
American representative) that another possibility might be opened 
up by linking the question of German Reparation with that of Inter- 
Allied Debts, and this suggestion retained a prominent place in the 
diplomatic discussions during the remainder of the year 1922. 
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On the 1st August the subject was taken up in a note addressed 
by Lord Balfour to the representatives in London of Allied Powers 
owing war debts to Great Britain. 1 After recalling the figures of the 
sums owing to Great Britain respectively by Germany, Russia, and 
the surviving Allies and by Great Britain to the United States, and 
stating that His Majesty's Government were ‘ prepared, if such a 
policy formed part of a satisfactory international settlement*, to 
remit all the debts due to Great Britain by her Allies in respect of 
loans, or by Germany in respect of Reparations *, Lord Balfour 
mentioned that the American Government, in accordance with 
their rights, had required Great Britain to pay the interest accrued 
since 1919 on the Anglo-American debt, to convert it from an 
unfunded to a funded debt, and to repay it by a sinking fund within 
twenty-five years, and added that, if Great Britain's undoubted 
obligations as a debtor were to be enforced, her not less undoubted 
rights as a creditor could not be left wholly in abeyance. There 
followed a request to the Government addressed in each instance 
that they should ‘ make arrangements for dealing to the best of 
their ability ? with their debt to Great Britain, coupled with an 
assurance that the amount of interest and repayment for which 
His Majesty's Government asked depended not so much on what 
France and other Allies owed to Great Britain as on what Great 
Britain had to pay to America and that they did not propose in 
any circumstances to ask more from their debtors th&n was necessary 
to pay to their creditors. The Allies were reminded that the British 
debt to the United states had been incurred in their behalf, and in 
the last paragraph the note reverted to the question of Reparation. 

Ex-enemy countries also are involved ; for the greatest of all 
international debtors is Germany. Now His Majesty’s Government 
do not suggest that, either as a matter of justice or expediency, Germany 
should be relieved qf her obligation to the other Allied States. They 
speak only for Great Britain ; and they content themselves with saying 
once again that so deeply are they convinced of the economic injury 
inflicted on the world by the existing state of things that this country 
would be prepared (subject to the just claims of other parts of the 
Empire) to abandon all further right to German Reparation and all 
claims to repayment by Allies, provided that this renunciation formed 
part of a general plan by which this great problem could be dealt with 
as a whole and find a satisfactory solution. A general settlement w ould, 
in their view, be of more value to Mankind than any gains that could 
accrue even from the most successful enforcement of legal obligations. 

1 Dispatch to the representatives of France , Italy , Serb -Croat- Slovene State , 
Bumama , Portugal , and Greece at London respecting war debts ( Cmd . 1737 
of 1922). 
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Unhappily, however, a line of approach towards a general settle- 
ment was not to be found in this quarter in 1922, any more than by 
■way of a foreign loan to Germany. The British thesis of 4 a con- 
nected series of transactions 5 was unpalatable both to the Allies 
and to the Americans from different points of view. To the 
American public the note suggested that Great Britain was unwilling 
to honour unconditionally her financial obligations to the United 
States Government, while the Allies interpreted it to mean that 
Great Britain was unwilling unconditionally to set off Inter-Allied 
Debts against Reparation as far as they were concerned. Thus 
the diplomatic effect of the note was rather to hinder than to 
promote a moderate and practical solution of the Reparation 
Problem, and it exercised a distinctly adverse effect upon the 
fortunes of the Conference which opened in London a few r days 
later. 1 

Meanwhile the paper mark, which had rallied somewhat from its 
disastrous fall of the autumn of 1921 about the time that the 
Anglo-French suggestions of London were published in December, 
and had not sunk back to its November level until March, 1922, 
had started again upon a rapid downward course in June, 2 and on 
the 12th July the German Government addressed a note 3 to the 
Reparation Commission, setting forth the facts regarding this 
depreciation, ascribing it to their efforts to pay Reparation, 
prophesying a financial catastrophe if they were to be forced to 
continue the purchase of foreign currencies on the previous scale, 
and demanding a total moratorium upon cash payments not only 
for the remainder of the year 1922 but for the tw ? o following years 


1 See p. 180 below. 
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3 Text in L* Europe Nouvelle , 12th August, 1922. 
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as well. 1 This German note of the 12th Jiily appears to have crossed 
a letter of the 11th from the Reparation Commission, informing 
the German Government that the net payment due on the 15th July 
was approximately 32,000,000 marks (gold), the remainder of the 
inclusive instillment of 50,000,000, prescribed for* that date under 
the partial moratorium of the 21st March, 1922, having already 
been covered by various credits ; and the German Government 
had admitted, in their note of the 12th, that they actually had this 
net amount in hand in foreign currencies. They pleaded, however, 
that this sum should be left at their disposal to pay for cargoes of 
foreign corn which were to reach Germany shortly, and to assist 
them in their attempt to arrest the fall of the mark. On the 
13th July the Reparation Commission 2 insisted that the net 
instalment due on the 15th should be paid, while on the larger 
question of the German request for a total moratorium upon cash 
payments during the remainder of 1922 they reserved their answer 
until the receipt of a report from the Committee of Guarantees upon 
their third visit to Berlin, 3 though they promised to come to a 
decision by the 15th August at the latest. As a result of this 
correspondence, the net instalment due on the 15th was duly paid 
on the 17th by the German Government, a draft resolution in favour 
of a further moratorium w r as submitted to the Reparation Commis- 
sion on the 3rd August by Sir John Bradbury, and another Inter* 
Allied Conference w'as held on the 7th- 14th August in London, in 
which M. Poincare launched his policy of ‘ productive guarantees \ 

Sir John Bradbury proposed 4 that Germany should be given 
a total moratorium for all further cash payments due from her 

1 In the same note, the German Government asked for a moratorium upon 
payments in respect of pre-war commercial debts and of the restitution of pro- 
perty confiscated during the War, which were due under the Versailles Treaty, 
Art. 238 and Part X, Sections 3 and 4, and repeated the request in a separate 
note of the 1 4th July. On the 17th July Great Britain replied on this point, 
on behalf of the Allies as a whole, by denouncing the General Convention 
of the 10th June, 1921, by which these transactions had been governed, 
and declaring the intention of the several Allied Governments to conclude 
separate agreements with Germany on the subject. On the 26th July 
M. Poincar? opened a correspondence with the German Ambassador in Paris, 
on the matters arising out of the German note of the 14th July, which ended 
in complete disagreement and was followed on the 5th August by the expul- 
sion of 500 German nationals from Alsace as a sanction in reprisal for Ger- 
many's intransigeance (text of correspondence in IS Europe Nouvelle , 
12th August, 1922). 

2 Text of note in IS Europe Nouvelle , 12th August. 1922. 

3 This report was received on the 18th July. See p. 174 above. 

4 Text of his draft resolution of the 3rd August, 1922, in IS Europe Nouvelle. 
12th August, 1922. 

N2 
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during the remainder of 1922, not only under the Schedule of 
tlic* 21st March, 1922, in respect of Reparation, but under Article 238 
and Part X, Sections III and IV, of the Versailles Treaty in respect 
of the restitution of confiscated private property and the liquidation 
of pre-war debts, on condition that the monthly payments offered 
by Germany on these latter accounts should be paid to the Repara- 
tion Commission to be applied to objects upon which the Commivssion 
would decide later. In view of the urgency of the question, no new 
conditions were to be imposed upon Germany at the moment, but 
the liabilities deferred were to accumulate at interest on the principle 
established in the partial moratorium of the 21st March, and the 
question of additional conditions was to be examined in connexion 
with that of the payments to be exacted from Germany in 1923 and 
1924. On the 6th August the Reparation Commission, by a majority 
of three to one, adjourned a decision upon this draft resolution 
until after the forthcoming Conference of London. 

At the London Conference, 1 on the 7th August, M. Poincare 
brought forward, as conditions of a moratorium, a series of proposals 
for ‘ productive guarantees ", namely : (i) the control of import 
and export licences for the Rhineland Occupied Territory by an 
Inter-Allied Commission ; (ii) the exploitation and contingent 
expropriation of the Prussian State Mines in the Ruhr Basin and 
of the forests belonging to the public domain of the German Federal 
States ; (iii) the appropriation of 60 per cent, of the capital of 
German dyestuff factories on the left bank of the Rhine ; (iv) the 
collection of the customs duties along Germany's western frontier, 
the re-establishment 2 of a customs cordon along the Rhine, and the 
establishment of another round the Ruhr Basin ; and (v) the 
appropriation of the German custom receipts and of 25 per cent, 
of the value of German exports. These proposals were referred 
on the same date to an Inter-Allied Committee of Experts, who 
reported on the 9th , but their report 3 scarcely advanced the work 
of the Conference, since they found themselves disunited in regard 
to almost every issue. On the first four proposals the French and 
British Experts disagreed profoundly, and, except in the case of the 
Ruhr Mines, in regard to which they obtained a qualified support 
from the Belgians and Italians, the French were invariably in a 

1 For the proces verbal of this Conference see British Blue Book, Minutes 
of the London Conference on Reparations, August, 1922 (Cmd. 2258 of 1924). 

2 This ‘ sanction 5 had been imposed once before between the 9th April 
and the 1st October, 1921. See p. 131 above. 

3 Text in Cmd . 2258, No. 3. 
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minority of one. The contention of the British Experts, in which 
they were usually supported by then Italian, Belgian, and Japanese 
colleagues, was that M. Poincare’s proposals would only produce 
receipts for the Allies in the form of depreciating paper marks, 
while they would seriously cripple the economic life of Germany. 
On the other hand the Experts were unanimous in declaring that 

the receipts already under control of the Committee of Guarantees, 
viz. the customs revenues and the export levy, would constitute excel- 
lent resources for the Allied Governments if their proceeds were paid 
to accounts in the name of the Committee of Guarantees . 1 

The members of the Committee, with the exception of the French 
delegate, 

took the view that the alternative guarantees proposed by M Poincare 
were superfluous in so far as they were intended as security for the 
cash payments now required, and that the disadvantages they involved 
more than outweighed the value of the proceeds which might be 
obtained from them. These proceeds would be paper mark proceeds, 
the realization of which would present difficulties, whereas the export 
bills represent sums in foreign currencies. 

On the 12th August the British delegation to the Conference 
submitted a memorandum 2 suggesting the following guarantees, 
which were based for the most part upon measures which the 
Reparation Commission or the Committee of Guarantees had taken, 
or had contemplated taking, already : (i) the autonomy of the 
Reichsbank ; (ii) the limitation of the German floating debt ; 

(iii) the payment into an account, to be opened at the Reichsbank 
by the Committee of Guarantees, of the 26 per cent, duty on the 
total value of German exports (payable in gold or foreign currencies) 
which was already being collected by the German Government ; 

(iv) the monthly payment into a special account, to be opened at 
the Reichsbank, of all other customs duties on German exports 
and imports —the credits standing to this account to remain 
provisionally at the German Government's disposal but to be subject 
to appropriation by the Reparation Commission at its discretion ; 

(v) a control over the German Budget ; (vi) the immediate applica- 
tion by the German Government of the legislation, already agreed 
upon, for preventing the export of capital ; (vii) supervision over the 
forests of the public domain (under the Versailles Treaty, Article 248) 
in case of default by Germany" in deliveries of wood ; (viii) supervision 

1 It will be remembered that the Committee of Guarantees had hitherto 
abstained from laying hands upon these revenues, and had allowed the 
German Government to make a direct cash payment in substitution. 

2 Text in Tj Europe Nouvelie , 19th August, 1922. 
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over the State Mines in the Ruhr Basin in case of default by Germany 
in deliveries of coal ; and (ix) action by the Reparation Commission 
and the Committee of Guarantees with a view to ensuring that the 
German Budget should balance. If the German Government accepted 
these suggested guarantees, the British delegation proposed that 
Germany should be granted a total moratorium upon cash payments 
for the remainder of 1 922 ; that, for a certain period, the total cash 
payments to be made by Germany in respect of all Treaty charges 
should be fixed by the Reparation Commission at a definite figure, 
not exceeding 26 per cent, of the value of German exports, which 
the Commission might consider suitable in view of the approaching 
attempt, on the part of the German Government, to float a foreign 
loan (the greater part of which should be devoted to the payment 
of Reparation) : and that the sanction, in the event of Germany 
failing to fulfil the requirements of the suggested guarantees, should 
be the confiscation of the proceeds of the German customs, which 
were to be left at the German Government's disposal provisionally 
in accordance with suggestion (iv). On the basis of these British 
counter-proposals the Conference attempted to arrive at an agree- 
ment, and all but the seventh, eighth, and tenth points were 
adopted, after a stubborn debate, by the other delegations. M. Poin- 
care, however, refused to accept supervision of the mines and forests 
as a substitute for seizure, or to endorse so drastic a moratorium as 
the British memorandum proposed, and on the 14th August the 
Conference broke up without having come to a decision. 1 

Now that the attempt of the Allied Governments to take direct 
action had proved abortive once more, and the third report of the 
Committee of Guarantees had been submitted, the initiative returned 
to the Reparation Commission, but on the 14th August the latter 
again postponed their reply to the Orman request of the 12th July, 
while suspending the payment of the 50,000,000 marks (gold) due 
on the 15th August. Between the 19tli and the 26th August Sir 
John Bradbury and M. Mauclere visited Berlin on behalf of the 
Reparation Commission, and on the 27th the Commission decided 
to allow the German Government to state their case. The hearings 
were duly held, and at this juncture a temporary relief from the 
impasse was provided by the Belgian Government, to whom all 
outstanding cash payments for 1922 were due on account of Belgian 

1 Almost simultaneously, on the 10th August, an agreement was reached 
in Berlin between Germany and the United States for the appointment of 
a mixed commission to discuss lteparation, and the Commission started work 
on the 1st November. 
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priority, since the payments allocated to Great Britain and France 
by the Inter-Allied Agreement of the 11th March, 1922, 1 on account 
of the costs of occupation, had been more than covered by the cash 
payments received from Germany in 1921 under the Schedule 
of Payments declared on the 5th May of that year. The deferment 
of Germany’s remaining liabilities for cash payments during 1922 
thus affected Belgian interests exclusively, and in these circum- 
stances the French delegate on the Reparation Commission refrained 
from opposing a joint Belgian-Italian proposal that Germany 
should be permitted to discharge these* liabilities by the delivery 
of six-months’ treasury bills. Consequently, on the 31st August, 2 
the Reparation Commission, taking into account the fact that the 
German State had lost its credit both internal and external, and that 
the mark had depreciated continuously down to three one- 
thousandths of its normal value ’, decided to defer its decision once 
again, k until it had completed its scheme for the radical reform of 
German public finances and in the meantime to accept, in settle- 
ment of the outstanding cash payments for 1922, six-months’ 
treasury bills k payable in gold and guaranteed in such a manner 
as might be agreed between the German Government and the 
Government of Belgium (to which Power the payments had been 
assigned) or, in default of sucli agreement, by the deposit of gold 
in a foreign bank \ During September negotiations were success- 
fully conducted between the Belgian and German Governments for 
the deposit of 100, 000, 000 marks (gold) in foreign banks as security 
for the bonds, and the first instalment of bonds, covering the cash 
payments due on the loth August and the 15th September, was 
remitted to the Reparation Commission on the 25th September. 3 
On the 29th September M. Dubois was succeeded as French delegate 
on the Reparation Commission by M. Barth ou, who had represented 
the French Government at the Conference of Genoa. 4 It was in 
these circumstances that Sir John Bradbury submitted to his 
colleagues, on the 4th October, ‘ a comprehensive plan for enabling 
the German Government to balance its budget and stabilize the 
mark ’, 5 which involved a complete moratorium upon payments in 

1 See above, pp. 166-8. 

2 Reparation Commission communique of the 31st August, 1922. In 
a covering letter the Reparation Commission reserved their eventual action 
with a view to ensuring the strict execution of the coal and timber deliveries 
prescribed for 1922. 

3 Reparation Commission communique of the 26th September, 1922. 

4 See I (ii) above. 

5 Precis in Reparation Commission communique of the 14th October, 1922. 
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cash, and an almost complete moratorium upon deliveries in kind, 
for two or possibly for four years. The plan was based on the idea 
of 4 fixing the exchange value of the mark by an arrangement under 
which the Reich shank would sell gold for paper marks at a fixed 
price to be determined by a mixed commission This presupposed 
the limitation of the floating debt, which presupposed in turn the 
balancing of the German Budget, and this, in Sir John Bradbury’s 
view, would involve (in consequence of 4 the complete collapse ’ of 
the mark) not merely a suspension of cash payments in foreign 
currencies but an almost complete suspension of deliveries in kind. 
In order to ‘enable the German Government to finance the Peace 
Treaty charges without expanding the floating debt he proposed 
that the Powers entitled to receive cash payments should accept 
these payments in the form of five-year bonds which they would 
themselves negotiate* under their own guarantee, and that those 
receiving deliveries in kind should give their guarantee to German 
Bonds to an amount equal to the value of the deliveries, which the 
German Government itself would be entitled to negotiate. The 
arrangement w r as to operate in the first instance for two years, but 
the Reparation Commission was to have power to continue it so far 
as might be necessary for a further two years. The Allied Govern- 
ments were to be asked to undertake that before it was brought to 
an end they would consider the whole question of the aggregate 
liabilities of Germany under the Peace Treaty with a view to their 
permanent adjustment to her capacity of payment and to their 
liquidation by a series of foreign loans. 

The plan contemplated that the final adjustment of debts between 
the Allies should take place at the same time as this settlement, 
and recommended that the Allied Governments should consider 
the possibility of immediate arrangements to meet the difficulties 
which would arise in the interval between the current date and this 
general settlement. 

The underlying idea of the plan was to avoid the suspension of 
Peace Treaty payments — a course which would create very serious 
embarrassment to the Budgets of the Allied countries — but at the 
same time to extend to Germany the credit facilities necessary to 
enable her to re-establish her own currency and Budget. In order 
to ensure that the plan should bear fruit, its author proposed, as an 
integral part of it, that the Reparation Commission should be 
reconstituted and that its seat should be transferred from Paris to 
Berlin. Unhappily, however, this far-reaching proposal was still- 
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born. In a counter-proposal laid before the Reparation Commission 
on the 18th October, the French delegation rejected the idea of 
a two-years’ moratorium or of any moratorium unaccompanied by 
securities, submitted that the question could not be divorced from 
that of Inter-Allied Debts, and recommended nothing more con- 
structive than a fresh conference between representatives of the 
Allies and Germany at Brussels. The only action taken by the 
Reparation Commission was to send another mission to Berlin, which 
duly paid its visit between the 29th October and the 10th November 
and submitted reports on the 8th and the 1 5th of the latter month. 

In the meantime the German Government had summoned a body 
of international financial experts to advise them on the financial 
situation of Germany, and had been presented by them with a 
majority and a minority report on the 7th and the 9th November 
respectively. 1 On the basis of these two reports, which differed in 
the emphasis which they laid upon various aspects of the problem 
without contradicting one another on points of fact or offering 
incompatible suggestions, 2 the German Government addressed a 
note to the Reparation Commission on the 14th November, 1922, 3 
in which it outlined a plan for the stabilization of % the mark and 
demanded, as an integral condition of its execution, the following 
action on the part of the Reparation Commission : (i) the definitive 
fixing of Germany’s liabilities * at an amount which, including 
the service of the loans contracted, could be defrayed from the 
budget surplus ’ ; (ii) a total moratorium, for three or four years, 
upon all payments in cash or deliveries in kind ; 4 (iii) the immediate 

1 Texts in British Blue Book, Inter- Allied Conferences on Reparations and 
Inter -Allied Debts , held in London and Paris , December 1922 and January 
1923 : Reports and Secretaries' Notes of Conversations (Cmd. 1812 of 1923), 
pp. 6-17. The Majority Report was signed by Messrs. Brand, Cassel, Jenks, 
and Keynes, the Minority Report by Messrs. Vissering, Dubois, and Kamenka. 

2 e. g. the Majority Report laid stress upon the necessity not only of 
a complete moratorium upon Reparation liabilities in both cash and kind 
for at least two years but upon a final settlement of Germany’s total Repara- 
tion liability, whereas it attached less importance than the Minority Report 
to the raising of an international loan and was less pessimistic about the 
adverse balance of Germany’s foreign trade. Both reports agreed that 
Reparation must only be paid out of a real budgetary surplus and not by 
means of inflation, that a special organization, supplied with adequate 
resources, must be created for improving the mark exchange, and that, as 
soon as stabilization was achieved, the existing restrictions imposed upon 
Germany’s foreign trade by other countries must be removed. The points 
of contact between the Majority Report and Sir John Bradbury’s plan of the 
6th October were numerous. 

3 In continuation of two previous notes dated the 4th and the 8th November 
respectively. Text in Cmd. 1812, pp. 3-6. 

4 Except those for the direct reconstruction of the devastated areas. 
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calling of a conference of international financiers to discuss the 
question of granting Germany a bank credit ; (iv) support by the 
Reparation Commission of proposals for the co-operation of foreign 
countries with a view to the rehabilitation of the mark. If the 
Reparation Commission were willing to accept these proposals, 
and if, .further, a. guaranteed 1 credit of 500,000,000 marks (gold) 
for the purpose of stabilizing the mark were forthcoming from foreign 
banks, the German Government announced that the Reich shank 
had expressed its willingness to put up another 500,000,000. The 
milliard thus envisaged was to be 4 administered by an independent 
institution consisting of representatives of the foreign lending 
groups, the Reich shank and the [German] Federal Financial Adminis- 
tration \ and was to be employed in the rehabilitation of the mark 
exchange. So soon as the recovery of the mark had restored 
confidence in Germany, the Government would float an internal 
gold loan and also foreign loans if possible, and half the proceeds 
of the internal loan and all those of any foreign loans w'ould be 
assigned to the payment of Reparation, even before the expiry of 
the proposed moratorium. At the same time the German Govern- 
ment promised to cut down public expenditure and to improve the 
balance of trade by stimulating production (even to the extent 
of modifying the statutory hours of labour), but it demanded on the 
other hand that, as soon as the mark exchange had been stabilized, 
the existing restrictions imposed upon Germany’s foreign trade by 
other countries should be removed. This note was communicated 
by the German Ambassador in London to the British Government 
on the 1 5th November, and on the 9th- 11th December, at the 
British Government’s invitation, representatives of the Allied 
Governments held in London a Conference 2 intended to be pre- 
liminary to the meeting between the Allies and Germany at Brussels 
which had been proposed by France. 

At the opening meeting of this London Conference on the 
9th December, M. Theunis (Belgium) referred to the omission of 
the question of Inter-Allied Debts from the agenda of the London 
Conference of the preceding August ; M. Poincare* recalled the 
‘ productive guarantees ’ which he had demanded, on the same 
occasion, as the condition of a moratorium ; and Signor Mussolini 
read a memorandum 3 containing the definite proposals that the 

1 The security was to be provided by the German Government, with the 
consent of the Reparation Commission, and not by the Reichsbank. 

2 Reports of conversations in Cmd. 1812. 

3 Text in op. eit., p. 28. 
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‘ C ’ bonds of the 1921 Schedule of Payments should be cancelled — 
part of their nominal amount being set off against the remission 
of war debts owing to Great Britain by her Allies ; that Germany 
should be granted a two-years’ moratorium on the ‘ A ? and 4 B ’ 
bonds ; that she should be required to raise an internal loan — the 
proceeds to be employed partly for the stabilization of the mark 
and partly for Reparation ; and that ‘ certain German state 
revenues, on which there was at present a Reparation lien, should 
be taken over as security for this loan \ At a second meeting on the 
same day, M. Poincare offered 4 to deliver to Great Britain forth- 
with out of the French share of the 44 0 " bonds a capital nominally 
equal to the nominal amount of the French debt and, as part of the 
same transaction, to allow other Allied Powers, by a similar transfer of 
‘ 0 ’ bonds, to settle their war debts to F ranee. This offer drew from 
Mr. Bonar Daw a suggestion which represented an important con- 
cession to the Allies on the part of the British Government as com- 
pared with the doctrine laid down in the Balfour Note : 

If he saw some chance of a complete settlement with a prospect of 
finality he would be willing to run the risk in the end of having to 
pay an indemnity, that is to say, of paying more to the United States 
of America than Great Britain would receive from the Allies and 
Germany. But he was sure that all would agree that it would be 
foolish to make such a concession if the whole question were going to 
be raised again. For this reason he would not discuss M. Poincare's 
proposals in regard to pledges at the moment. His own view was that 
we should never gel out of our difficulties unless some arrangement 
could be made which would bring the Allied debts on a reasonable 
basis and fix a final amount for German Reparations at a figure which 
the world would say that Germany could pay and which would enable 
Germany to obtain a loan and bring the world into normal conditions. 

In regard to Mr. Bonar Law's last point, however, M. Poincare 
declared that 

France could not accept any reduction of the German debt which 
would involve a reduction in hei receipts. Hence, if it were proposed 
that the figure of 132 milliard gold marks should be reduced by 30, 
40, or 50 milliards, he could not accept. Consequently, the plan to 
which Mr. Bonar Law had alluded would consist essentially, if Great 
Britain consented, in the surrender of the French portion of the series 
‘ C ’ Bonds up to the amount of their indebtedness to Great Britain. 
If this portion were cancelled, Germany would enjoy an equivalent 
reduction, as the 132 milliards of the Schedule of Payments would be 
proportionately reduced. Then there arose the question of the debt of 
the smaller Allies to France. France also would accept ‘ C ’ Bonds 
for this. If it were agreed to cancel Reparations to the amount of the 
4 C ’ Bonds received from all these sources, the result would be to the 
advantage of Germany up to that amount. 
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On the 10th December the Conference considered a note from 
the German Government, dated on the previous day and enclosing 
a ‘ Tentative Plan for a Provisional Settlement of Reparations 5 1 
which substantially reproduced the proposals put forward in the 
Ger man note of the 14th November to the Reparation Commission, 
with additional particulars regarding the terms of the internal 
gold loan which was to re-attract into Germany the capital exported 
by private German nationals during the preceding years. After 
a severe criticism of these German proposals on the part of M. Poin- 
care, the Conference agreed to reject them, 2 but no agreement was 
reached in regard to M. Poincare's plan for k productive guarantees 
which he now expounded in detail. 

He would now imagine himself in company with all the Allies to 
be in occupation of Essen and Bochum and would give an idea of what 
he w ould say to the Germans. He must, however, prelude this by saying 
that he was quite at ease in regard to the execution of the operation, 
and did not anticipate any difficulties. In three hours, without any 
mobilization, without any offensive militarism or imperialism, the 
Allied forces now in certain occupied towns would be established in 
the heart of the German industrial region in the centre of the mines 
and manufactures. He would begin by trying to obtain the goodwill 
of Germany by the pressure of the occupation of Essen and Bochum. 
If, however, Germany, by means of Joans or otherwise, did not give 
him the guarantees he required, he would try and obtain a profit 
from the Ruhr and the whole of the left bank of the Rhine. He was 
under no illusion as to the proceeds. He realized they would not be 
as great as the Schedule of Payments. He had said in the Chamber 
that he did not expect to get as much as was provided for by the 
Schedule of Payments. He had said that as a condition of the mora- 
torium they would take certain securities, but they would never 
obtain as much as they might hope to obtain from the Schedule of 
Payments or from a loan. Consequently his idea was to begin by 
giving a moratorium and encouraging a loan, but, if not, to get as much 
profit as he could. He considered it necessary to take pledges with 
two successive but not simultaneous objects in view : first to force 
Germany to make propositions acceptable to the Allies ; and secondly, 
if Germany did not execute her promises, to remain and try and get 
as much profit as possible. 

In the course of the discussion M. Poincare made two things 
clear : he would consent to no moratorium without taking the 
above-mentioned pledges as a minimum, and he would remit no 
greater amount of the German Reparation debt than the amount 
of the French war debt which might be remitted to France by 
Great Britain. In view of this, Mr. Bonar Law, after consulting 

1 Text in op. cit., p. 57. 

2 Text of reply from Mr. Bonar Law to Herr Cuno in op. cit., p. 60. 
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his Cabinet, proposed, at the next and final meeting of the Confer- 
ence on the 11th December, that the discussion should be adjourned 
to a second preliminary meeting to be held in Paris ; and it was 
eventually arranged that this meeting should take place on the 
2nd January, 1923, and that the general conference, at which Ger- 
many was to be represented and which had been appointed to be held 
at Brussels on the loth January, should be held in Paris likewise in 
order to economize the brief interval of time which was left before 
that date. The even briefer interval, however, before the reassembly 
of the Inter-Allied Conference in Paris was sufficient to enable the 
French Government to take a momentous step in the domain of the 
Reparation Commission. 

On the 1 1th December, 1922, when the Inter-Allied Conference 
adjourned, the legal position was as follows. The question of 
granting Germany a more extensive moratorium than that which 
she had obtained from the Reparation Commission on the 21st March 
and the 31st May, 1922, w r as still in suspense, and therefore likewise 
the question of applying M. Poincare's ‘ productive guarantees 
so long as these guarantees were put forw ard solely as conditions for 
the extended moratorium which Germany had demanded. Could 
M. Poincare discover any legal ground for taking his guarantees, 
apart from the concession of a moratorium, at his own time, and if 
necessary on the sole initiative of the French Government, in isola- 
tion from the other Principal Allied Powers ? Such ground would be 
provided if the Reparation Commission were to notify the interested 
Powers, under the Versailles Treaty, Part VIII, Annex II, § 17, 1 
that Germany was in default, for this would entitle the Allied Govern- 
ments to act under § 18, 2 and if that paragraph w r ere interpreted to 

1 ‘ § 1 7. In case of default by Germany in t he performance of any obligation 
under this Part of the present Treaty, the Commission will forthwith give 
notice of such default to each of the interested Powers and may make such 
recommendations as to the action 1o be taken in consequence of such default 
as it may think necessary. 

§ J8. The measures which the Allied and Associated Powers shall have 
the right to take, in case of voluntary default by Germany, and which 
Germany agrees not to regard as acts of war, may include economic and 
financial prohibitions and reprisals and in general such other measures as the 
respective Governments may determine to be necessary in the circum- 
stances. * 

2 The Reparation Commission had formerly notified a German default 
under § 17 on three previous occasions : (i) on the 30th June, 1920, in regard 
to deliveries of coal, and (ii) and (rii) on the 24th March and the 3rd May, 
1921, respectively in regard to Article 23 5. It is important to observe that 
none of these three notifications of default under § 17 had been followed by 
forcible and unilateral action on the part of the Allied Governments under 
§ 18. The first notification had been met by the Spa coal agreement of the 
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mean that any Allied or Associated Power might take separate 
action, and that the ‘ other measures 9 left to their discretion were 
not limited by the context to the economic and financial spheres, 
then it would cover the military occupation of the Ruhr Basin and 
the seizure of ‘ productive guarantees 9 which M. Poincare was resolved 
to carry out on some ground or other. But could Germany be 
declared in default ? Evidently not in regard to cash payments, 
since, by their decision of the 31st August, 1922, the Reparation 
Commission had permitted Germany to discharge the remainder 
of her liabilities in cash for 1922, under the reduced Schedule of 
Payments of the 21st March, by the delivery of six-months’ treasury 
bills to Belgium. If Germany was to be pronounced in default for 
1922, it must therefore be in respect of deliveries in kind, and the 
point selected for attack was the delivery of timber, in which 
Germany happened to be in arrears. 

The deliveries of timber required from Germany by the end of 
i 922 had been notified to her by the Reparation Commission on the 
31st March, and by the 30th November the French Government had 
only received 31,440 out of 55,000 cubic metres of sawn timber 
which Germany had undertaken to deliver by the 30th September, 
and only 58,352 telegraph poles out of 200,000 due on the 
30th November. These shortages were, of course, infinitesimal 
compared not merely with the total values involved in Reparation 
but with the amount of the liabilities which the Reparation Commis- 
sion had permitted Germany to defer by their decisions of the 
21st March and the 3lst May. Moreover, in a hearing on the subject 1 
which the Reparation Commission had granted to representatives 
of the German Government on the 1st December, the latter had 
brought forward a number of facts which went far to explain the 
delay without necessitating an assumption of wilful negligence or 
‘ voluntary default 5 on the part of the German authorities. In 
some cases the Allied Governments had specified units of delivery 
unusual in Germany ; in other cases their technical services had 
exacted standards for the material delivered which were* higher than 
those laid down in the original arrangement ; but the principal cause 
had been the fresh collapse of the paper mark which had begun in 

16th July, 1920, and the second and third by the German acceptance on the 
11th May, 1921, of the Schedule of Payments of the 5th May, 1921. The 
second notification had merely been used, retrospectively, to cover sanctions 
already taken by the Allied Governments on the 8th March without legal 
justification. 

1 Minutes of the meeting in Reparation Commission, Beport, 1920-2, 
Appendix XXXV. 
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June. In the German timber trade it had still been customary, 
during the earlier part of the year, to make contracts in fixed sums 
of paper marks and not on a sliding scale. The sudden fall of the 
paper mark in June had therefore produced a cessation of deliveries 
of Reparation timber to the German Government on the part of 
the private German contractors from whom the Government was 
purchasing the amounts required ; legal remedies had been tried 
in vain ; and it had been several weeks before the Government 
had procured a resumption of deliveries by putting its payments 
to the contractors on a gold basis. The German representatives 
declared that the same cause had produced similar delays in the 
delivery of timber ordered for the German Government’s own 
consumption at home. No action had been taken by the Repara- 
tion Commission on the occasion of this hearing, but at a further 
meeting on the 26th December, at which the Germans were not 
present, M. Barthou, the Chairman, £ on behalf of the French 
Delegation, requested the Commission to note officially a default 
by Germany \ 

The meeting of the 26th December, 19 22, 1 resolved itself into a duel 
between M. Barthou and Sir John Bradbury. M. Barthou stated the 
amount of the shortages ; Sir John Bradbury recalled the facts 
which had been brought out during and since the hearing of the 1st ; 
submitted that the only culpable negligence chargeable to the 
German Government was a delay of several weeks in placing the 
payments to its timber contractors on a gold basis ; and recalled 
the fact that, in the note dispatched to the German Government 
by the Reparation Commission on the 21st March, it had been laid 
down that any shortages in the deliveries in kind to France or to 
any other Power entitled to Reparation which had been imposed 
on Germany for 1922 were to be met by the exaction of ‘ equivalent 
cash payments at the end of 1922 in replacement of the deliveries 
not effected \ 2 He contended that this proviso superseded the 
genera] provisions of the Versailles Treaty in so far as these particular 
deliveries were concerned and that the application of § 17 w r as 
therefore ruled out in the present instance. He characterized the 
failures under consideration as 4 almost microscopic and alluded 
in the following terms to the policy of M. Poincare : 

The fact was that this trumpery accusation was only before the 

Commission at the moment as a preparation for an offensive in other 

fields. Since, in the tenth year of the war, Troy fell to the stratagem 

1 Minutes of the meeting in loc, cit. 2 See p. 172, above. 
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of the wooden horse, history recorded no similar use of timber. The 
situation was at present somewhat different ; it was the fifth year of 
the peace, and the city under attack was not Troy, but Essen. 

M. Barthou contended in reply that the Reparation Commission’s 
note of the 21st March did not, in this instance, supersede the 
Treaty, because the question of default had been raised, not by the 
Reparation Commission itself, but by the French Government. 
Thereupon Sir John Bradbury announced his intention of resigning 
from the Commission if the note of the 21st March were repudiated, 
and he also raised the question of the interpretation of § 18 in the 
event of action being taken under § 17 by the Reparation Commission. 

If the Commission declared Germany to be in default within the terms 
of paragraph 17 of Annex II, though not obliged to do so, the Com- 
mission might make certain recommendations as to the action to be 
taken by the Allied Powers. Whether it made any recommendations 
or not, paragraph 18 defined that action. The Chairman had entered 
a reserve as to any rights which the French Government might possess 
under that paragraph, and before the Commission decided to take note*, 
of any default it should consider what rights could thus be reserved. 
The interpretation of paragraph 18 depended on the Commission, 
which had received a mandate by the contract of the Allied Powers 
with Germany to interpret the portion of the Treaty in which it 
figured. Very grave difficulties had arisen in connexion w ith the inter- 
pretation of this paragraph, and certain Powers had maintained that 
the words ‘ and in general such other measures which the respective 
Governments may determine to be necessary in the circumstances 
were to be read absolutely at large as enabling any Allied Power, 
notwdthstanding the definite provisions in other portions of the Treaty 
limiting the extent of the territories to be occupied, to extend the 
area of military occupation. This was a question of vital importance 
for the peace of Europe, which could only be decided by a unanimous 
decision of the Commission. The Commission ought not to allow the 
question to escape out of its control until it had definitely laid dow n, 
as it alone could, the definite and authoritative interpretation of that 
paragraph. 

M. Barthou replied that his interpretation of § 18 differed from 
that of Sir John Bradbury, but that in any case he considered that 
this interpretation was not within the competence of the Commis- 
sion. Eventually, when it had become apparent that the Italian 
and Belgian delegates were inclining towards the French side, 
M. Barthou put two motions to the vote : 

(1) The Commission notes that Germany has not executed in their 
entirety the orders passed under Annex IV, Part VIII of the Treaty 
of Versailles, for deliveries of timber to France during 1922. 

Sir John Bradbury, M. Louis Barthou, Signor d’Amelio, and 
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M. Delacroix voted in favour of this proposal, which was in conse- 
quence adopted unanimously. 

The Chairman then put to vote the second proposal : 

(2) This non-execution constitutes a default by Germany in her 

obligations within the meaning of Paragraph 17 of Annex II. 

M. Louis Barthou, Signor d’Amelio, and M. Delacroix voted for 
this proposal. Sir John Bradbury voted against. The proposal 
was thus adopted by a majority. 1 It was decided at the same 
meeting that the phrase ‘ interested Powers ’ in § 17 of Annex II 
should be understood to mean Great Britain, France, Italy, and 
Belgium, and that a copy of the notification addressed to them should 
be sent to the Government of the United States. On the other hand, 
a proposal from Sir John Bradbury that a formal notification should 
be sent to the German Government also, as had been done on 
previous occasions, was rejected by three votes to one. The Com- 
mission was, however, unanimous in interpreting the word 4 * default * 
in § 17 to have the same meaning as 6 7 voluntary default ’ in § 18 
of Annex II to Chapter VI II of the Versailles Treaty. Thus the 
Allied Governments had received formal notification from the 
Reparation Commission that Germany was in voluntary default 
before they reassembled on the 2nd January in Par * is. 2 

In his opening speech at the Paris Conference M. Poincare alluded 
to the notification of a German default in deliveries of timber in 
connexion with ‘ the sanctions which, sooner or later, the Allies 

1 On the motion of the Italian delegate, it was also decided that the penalty 
provided in the Reparation Commission’s note of the 21st March, 1922, in 
case there were to be a shortage of deliveries in kind in the course of that 
year, should be recalled to the attention of the Allied Governments. On this 
motion Sir John Bradbury abstained from voting 4 not because he disagreed 
with the proposal, but because he was unwilling to associate himself in any 
way with the decision just taken ’. 

2 It has been suggested (for example in an article in the British Year Book 
of International Law for 1924 and in a discussion of the legal aspect of 
the Ruhr occupation by a contributor to the London Economist of the 

20th January, 1923) that unanimity on the Reparation Commission was 

necessary when finding a default by Germany and that therefore the British 

Government might have challenged the finding of the timber default (and 
similarly that or the other defaults which were declared subsequently) on the 
ground that it was not unanimous. To this, however, the French Government 
would have had an effective reply ; for surely what the Commission did 
when it found a default ( manquement ) was not to interpret the Treaty but, acting 
as a jury, to say that a ‘ default ’ — a word which they interpreted unanimously 
as meaning a 4 voluntary default ’ — had taken place. Their finding was that 

Germany had taken certain action, or had been guilty of certain omissions, 
which in their view were defaults. This would not appear to be an inter- 
pretation of the Treaty, any more than a jury’s verdict of 4 guilty ’ is an 

7 interpretation ’ of the statute under which the prisoner is indicted. 

O 
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would be called on to take if Germany violated her engagements, 
and which were , foreseen by several dispositions of the Treaty of 
Versailles — notabty by § 18 of Annex II of Part VIII ’ — and he 
pressed for an early declaration of default in regard to deliveries of 
coal, which c was connected with the execution of the plan which 
he proposed to submit to the Conference The French proposals 
were then handed round to the delegates, and, after a short exposition 
of them by M. Poincare, which was followed by the circulation of a 
British plan, the Conference adjourned to study the documents. 1 2 

The French proposals were drafted as a programme for the 
Conference under the three heads of (i) Reparation and Inter- 
Allied Debts ; (ii) the stabilization of the mark and the reorganiza- 
tion of German finances ; (iii) the moratorium and the pledges 
£ the seizure of which the French Government conceives as indispens- 
able alike to secure the continuation of the payments during the 
moratorium and in anticipation of an ultimate default by the 
Reich \ In regard to the first head, M. Poincare rejected outright 
the suggestion either that Germany's Reparation payments should 
be fixed within the limit of her possible budgetary surpluses, which 
were ‘ fonction de sa politique et de sa bonne volonte or that her 
total liability should be reduced — except on condition that the 
other Allies modified the percentages of distribution in favour of 
France and granted priority to- the restoration of the devastated 
areas — while, on the question of Inter-Allied Debts, he held to 
the position which he had taken up in London. France could 
make no payments on her debts until she had been reimbursed 
by Germany for the restoration of the devastated areas, and, since 
the cost of this would absorb the French share in the ‘ A ’ and 
‘ B ’ bonds of the 1921 Schedule of Payments, France could only 
pay her debt to Great Britain by the transfer of ‘ C ’ bonds to an 
equivalent amount— as part of a general transaction by which 
creditor Powers would cancel, for Germany’s benefit, the amounts 
of 4 C ’ bonds thus transferred to them in settlement of their war 
loans to other Allies. The reorganization of German finances was 

1 On this occasion Mr. Bonar Law urged that the question should not 
he raised in the Reparation Commission till after the conclusion of the 
Conference and prevailed upon M. Poincar^ to agree to a delay. 

2 They also had before them a further French memorandum. Comment 
VAUemagne a executd les reparations en nature , which was designed to justify 
the Reparation Commission’s decision of the 26th December, and a memoran- 
dum from the Italian Delegation which reproduced, with modifications, 
the proposals presented to the London Conference by Signor Mussolini 
(texts in Cmd. 1812, pp. 80 seqq.). 
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sketched, with less precision, on the familiar lines, but the powers 
of the Committee of Guarantees were to be further extended and, 
in case Germany did not immediately conform to its injunctions, 

this failure would ipso facto constitute a voluntary default within the 
meaning of paragraphs 17 and 18 of Annex II to Part VIII of the 
Treaty of Versailles, and the whole body of penalties mentioned in 
Chapter IV below would immediately and automatically come into force. 

As to the moratorium, it was to be limited to a maximum of two 
years, and it was not to apply either to Germany’s non -Reparation 
liabilities towards the Allies (such as the payments for the Armies 
of Occupation and for the various Inter-Allied Commissions) or to 
certain Reparation payments both in cash and kind. Moreover, 
as already explained in London, it was to be conditional upon the 
seizure of specific pledges, which were set out in detail. In order 
to ensure deliveries in kind in the form of coal, 

an inter-Allied mission of control, composed of engineers, under a 
French president, and upon which voting powers would be distributed 
according to the ratio of the deliveries of coal due to the interested 
Powers, would be sent to Essen and, with the collaboration of the 
German Government, invested with the powers necessary to supervise 
the proceedings of the Kohlensyndikat and to secure the strict applica- 
tion of the programmes adopted by the Reparation Commission. 

The Allied Governments were to take the right to carry out 
supplementary fellings in the public forests of the Occupied Terri- 
tories, and shortages in other deliveries were to be covered by 
requisitions, either in the territories already occupied under the 
Versailles Treaty or in the Ruhr. In order to insure concurrently 
deliveries in kind and payments in cash, a duty, payable in foreign 
currencies, was to be levied on German exports from both the Rhine- 
land and the Ruhr by an Inter-Allied Committee , 1 and the customs 
receipts and the proceeds of the coal-tax were likewise to be seized 
in both areas. An extension of the existing military occupation 
was to be avoided ‘ as far as possible ’, but it was hinted in several 
passages that if the other Allies were averse from seeing this step taken 
by France, their remedy was to join with France in attempting 
a non-military execution of the French proposals. 

The French Government is persuaded that if its Allies accept this 
programme and collaborate with it in imposing it upon the German 

1 It was represented as a great concession to the other Allies (only possible 
on the assumption that they all collaborated in carrying out the French 
proposals) that this levy should be made without a military occupation and 
without actually drawing a customs cordon between the Rhineland and the 
Ruhr on the one side and the rest of Germany on the other. 
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Government, its application could meet with no serious difficulty, 
and that any movement of troops upon unoccupied territories would 
be rendered superfluous. 

In any case, however, the civil authority of the Inter-Allied Rhine- 
land High Commission was to be extended to the Ruhr in order to 
take the administrative action which the seizure of the pledges 
would entail ; attempts to evade the payment of the levy were to 
be punishable 1 * in principle ’ by military tribunals ; and 

should the German Government not lend itself to the execution of the 
present programme, should it in particular not take all the legislative 
and administrative measures judged necessary and prescribed either 
by the Reparation Commission, or the Inter- Allied High Commission, or 
by the Inter- Allied Mission of Engineers, to allow of the strict execution 
of the programme, such default would immediately and automatically 
bring into force the following penalties : 

(1) The military occupation of the districts of Essen and Bochum 

and of the whole part of the Ruhr Basin decided upon by 

Marshal Foch. 

(2) The establishment of a customs barrier on the east of all the 

occupied territories. 

These pledges and sanctions were sufficiently precise, but the 
memorandum showed a certain vagueness in forecasting their 
financial results. While they were recommended in conclusion as 
a means of pressure upon the German industrialists, they were 
introduced with the expression of the pious belief that fi the realiza- 
tion of the securities mentioned below will not exceed Germany's 
capacity to pay and is not calculated to hamper the restoration of 
her finances ’ ; and, under the heading 4 utilization of the paper marks 
produced by the Customs and the Coal Tax it was admitted that 
460,000,000 out of the 1,000,000,000 marks (gold) which was the 
total estimated annual yield of the pledges would be received in 
German paper, without any suggestion being made for the con- 
version of this rapidly depreciating currency into some value 
transferable beyond the frontiers of Germany. 

The British memorandum approached the problem from an 
entirely different point of view. Its novel and most important 
feature was the suggestion that a Foreign Finance Council 1 should 
be set up in Berlin with very wide powers over German finance 
and that 

if the Reparation Commission were retained at all it should be as 
a purely judicial body with such changes of constitution as might 

1 The constitution of this Council was elaborated in Annex B of the 

memorandum. 
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appear desirable. The Council was to consist of persons appointed 
by Great Britain, Prance, Belgium, and Italy with two other members 
of American and neutral European nationality respectively, and the 
German Finance Minister was to be ex officio chairman (without a 
vote except in the case of equality of votes), 

though he was to be absent whenever the Council had to exercise 
the executive powers previously possessed by the Reparation 
Commission and by the existing Committee of Guarantees. Under 
this regime there was to be an absolute moratorium 1 for four years, 2 
an annuity of two milliard marks (gold) for the next four, one of 
two and a half milliards for the following two, and thereafter an 
annuity of three and a half milliards 4 or such smaller sum, not less 
than two and a half milliards, as might be fixed by an impartial 
tribunal \ The obligations were to take the form of 5 per cent, 
bonds 3 redeemable at call by the German Government, on which 
there was to be no sinking fund, 

but redemption, more especially in the earlier years, was to be per- 
mitted upon such liberal terms that the saving in annual interest on 
the bonds redeemed would be sufficient, if German credit were re-estab- 
lished, to cover both interest and sinking fund on German loans raised 
in the market for redemption purposes. 

The offer was to be conditional upon Germany undertaking (i) to 
stabilize the mark in accordance with the International Experts’ 
majority report of the 7th November, 1922 ; (ii) to accept control 
by the proposed Foreign Finance Council ; (iii) to submit, in the 
event of her failing to satisfy the supervising authority that condi- 
tion (i) was being observed or failing to discharge her obligations 
as now revised, to any measures which the Allied Powers, upon a 
report of such failure from the supervising authority, might unani- 
mously decide to be necessary, including forcible seizure of German 
revenues and assets and military occupation of German territories 
outside the existing zone of occupation. 

3 Apart from specified deliveries iu kind which were to be credited against 
future payments. Any other deliveries in kind were to be paid for in cash 
by the recipients. 

3 Subject to discretion granted to the Foreign Finance Council to reduce 
it to not less than two years. 

3 These bonds were to be divided into two series. The first series was to be 
for 50 milliard marks (gold). The second series, for 17-31 milliards, was to 
represent the deferred interest on the first series (the full annuity on which 
was to be the 2*5 milliards, representing 5 per cent on an issue of 50 milliards) 
compounded at 5 per cent, to the 1st April, 1933 ; but the issue of the second 
series might be cancelled in whole or part by an arbitral tribunal, consisting 
of one representative of the German Government, one of the Reparation 
Commission, and a third member to be appointed by agreement between the 
other two or otherwise by the President of the United States. 
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In regard to Inter-Allied Debts the following proposals were put 
forward on the understanding that the above Reparation plan was 
accepted, and all proposals for the taking of pledges (‘gages’) and 
application of sanctions (otherwise than as provided for in the above 
plan) were abandoned : 

(1) Gold deposits now held by Great Britain as security for Inter- 

Allied Debts were to be applied towards the reduction of these 
debts. 

(2) The 1st Series German Bonds to be received by France in respect 

of the Belgian War Debt, and 1 J milliards of the 1st Series Bonds 
to be received by Italy in respect of her share of Reparation 
w r ere to be transferred to Great Britain. 

(3) The balance of the net debts owing as between European Allies 

in respect of advances 1 for the purpose of carrying on the War 
was to be entirely written off, all counter-claims being abandoned, 
on condition that the debtors transferred their interests in the 
2nd Series (Contingent) Bonds to a pool for distribution to those 
Powers which were indebted to the United States of America 
in proportion to their respective American debts. 

The governing principles of the plan were explained as being : 

(1) To fix a minimum German liability w hich w r as within recent estimates 

of German capacity which had been made by financial experts, 
and a supplementary liability which was prima facie not unduly 
onerous, but which could be reduced or cancelled by an impartial 
tribunal if it should prove in the event to be excessive. 

(2) To substitute for the present fixed obligations of the European 

Allies to Great Britain arrangements under which ail except 
a small percentage (which would be accepted in the form of a 
transfer of German obligations) would be remitted, but under 
which the contingent German payments in excess of the fixed 
minimum would be available for discharging European debts 
to America generally. 

(3) To give attractive terms to Germany for the early redemption of 

the annual payments by anticipation. 2 

The contrast between these two documents was a measure of the 
gulf which had been steadily growing between the French and 
British points of view since the accession of M. Poincare to office 
at the time of the Cannes Conference in the January of the preceding 
year ; and when the parties reassembled, after studying the texts, 
on the afternoon of the 3rd January, 1923, it was already realized 

1 The status quo would not be interfered with as regards inter-Allied 
post-war indebtedness. 

2 The arguments and proposals presented in this British memorandum 
were justified to a remarkable extent by the subsequent development of the 
Reparation Question. In substance and with certain differences of nomen- 
clature, the memorandum foreshadowed the settlement of 1924 (see the 
Survey of International Affairs for 1924), 
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on both sides that the breach had in fact occurred and that even 
the appearance of harmony could no longer be kept up. M. Poincare 
(speaking for a France which he would not admit to be ‘ suffering 
from the two diseases which other nations sometimes attributed to 
her, and which alienists considered complementary, namely megalo- 
mania and persecution mania ’) rejected the British scheme outright 
as being irreconcilable with the Versailles Treaty in one feature 
after another, but especially in the proposal to install a Foreign 
Finance Committee in place of the Reparation Commission. 1 
M. Theunis, who spoke next, associated himself emphatically witli 
M. Poincare in his general indictment, and added the special com- 
plaint that the British scheme threw Belgian Reparation priority 
overboard and even cancelled three out of five six -months’ treasury 
bills which Belgium, at the instance of Great Britain, had agreed 
to accept in the previous August, in settlement of Germany’s out- 
standing cash liabilities for 1922. ‘ He could only say, with a 

certain feeling of bitterness, that the British Government recom- 
pensed very badly the disinterestedness and moderation of the 
Belgian Government.’ Mr. Bonar Law, in replying, attempted to 
keep the door open by declaring that, however far apart they might 
be on big principles, the British Government 4 never had any inten- 
tion of looking upon their proposal as in any way final ’, 2 * but he 
did not seek to minimize the extent of the differences between the 
two points of view\ He reiterated his opinion that German credit 
could not be restored if the liabilities of Germany were to remain 
unfixed, or if there was to be foreign interference in the Ruhr, or 
if payments and deliveries on the scale demanded by M. Poincare 
were to be exacted during the period of the moratorium ; and he 
summed up his disagreement with M. Poincare’s policy as follows : 

You can try to get your money, and a small amount it will be in any 
case. You can try by seizing what you can get your hand on now, but 
you cannot do the two things. You cannot at the same time seize 
what you can get and leave German credit a chance of recovery. I am 
not going to be a prophet at all ; that is not my business, and it is not 
my business either to predict what will be the consequences of either 

1 M. Poincare’s oral arraignment of the British scheme was summarized 
in a written. note (text in Gmd. 1812, p. 143). For a further discussion of the 

question whether the British scheme was contrary to the Treaty, see Cmd. 

1812, pp. 166-7. M. Poincar6 laid himself open to the retort that, in reason- 
able hands, the Reparation Chapter of the Versailles Treaty might have been 
administered in such a way as to produce very different results from those 
which actually occurred. 

* He bore this out by immediately offering to drop that part of the British 
plan which affected the Belgian priority. 
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plan. But I think it is not out of place to say this, that all our informa- 
tion is that Germany is on the point of an industrial collapse anyway, 
and, indeed, in my opinion, it would be contrary to the whole experi- 
ence of history, and the view of all economists, if such a terrible infla- 
tion as has been going on there is not followed by the biggest crisis 
that has been seen in almost any country. I am afraid lest that crash 
should be precipitated. 

At the final meeting of the Conference on the 4th January t le 
Italian representative read a statement in which he rallied, though 
less positively than M. Theunis, to the standpoint of M. Poincare, 
and then M. Poincare brought matters to an issue. No moratorium 
could be granted without pledges. France could not compromise 
on this. There was no gap between the Italian and the French 
proposals. Where an abyss existed was between the Italian and 
French proposals on the one hand and the British proposals on the 
other. If the British delegation was prepared to come over to the 
side of the ditch on which Belgium, France, and Italy stood, then 
an understanding might be reached that evening. If, however, 
the British delegation clung to the ideas which had been stated by 
Mr. Bonar Law on the previous day, if it still considered that the 
taking of the pledges was a mistake with which it did not wish to be 
associated, then it appeared to him useless to postpone until tie 
morrow a discussion wdiich would lead them eternally in the same 
circle without reaching any result. Mr. Bonar Law nevertheless 
handed round a memorandum replying in detail to M. Poincare's 
contention that the British scheme was irreconcilable with the 
Versailles Treaty, and M. Poincare rejected this memorandum i t 
sight as uncompromisingly as he had rejected the British scheme 
itself on the previous day. He then submitted six notes of his ow a 
on points that had arisen at the previous meetings, and the Confer- 
ence adjourned to study these documents for an hour and a quarter. 1 
When they reassembled M. Poincar6 announced that further study 
had only confirmed his first impression. They wanted to-day to 
impose on France less favourable conditions than those of the 
Treaty of Versailles. They wished to submit her to the law of 
unanimity. He felt, in the circumstances, that the remarks which 
lie had made at the first reading of the British note were justified, 
and that the disagreement between the respective points of view 
of the two Governments was absolutely irremediable. Mr. Bonar 
Law regretfully agreed that ‘ the ditch was one which a bridge could 


1 Texts in Gmd. 1812, pp. 166 seqq. 
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not span and the Conference closed with the reading of two 
statements by the British and French Prime Ministers. 

His Majesty’s Government [said Mr. Bonar Law] after giving the 
most earnest consideration to the French proposals, are definitely 
of opinion that these proposals, if carried into effect, will not only 
fail in attaining the desired results, but are likely to have a grave 
and even disastrous effect upon the economic situation in Europe, and, 
in these circumstances, they cannot take part in or accept responsi- 
bility for them. His Majesty’s Government at the same time desire 
to assure the Government of the Republic that while they regret 
extremely that there should be an irreconcilable difference of opinion 
on a subject so serious, the feeling of friendship on the part not only 
of the British Government, but, as they believe, of the British people, 
towards the Government and people of France remains unchanged. 

The Government of the Republic for their part [said M. Poincare] 
have examined very attentively and carefully the British proposals and, 
the longer they have studied them, the more have they felt obliged to 
recognize that the proposals would involve, together with a considerable 
reduction of the debt owing to France, the overthrow of the Treaty 
of Versailles, and that it is impossible for them to accept such a solution. 
The Government of the Republic deeply regret their inability to agree* 
with the British Government on those serious questions, but they thank 
the British Government for their friendly statements and can assure 
them that, in spite of this difference of opinion, the sentiments of the 
Government of the Republic and of the French nation towards England 
remain unchangingly cordial. 

Therewith the Conference of Paris broke up, 1 and in place of the 
projected Conference at Brussels, to which it was to have been 
preliminary, the third and most disastrous phase of the Reparation 
Problem began. On the 8th and 9th January, the Reparation 
Commission, M. Barthou presiding, heard German representatives 
on the deficits in the German coal deliveries to France during 1922, 
and declared Germany in default on this second count — again by 
three votes to one, with the British delegate dissenting. 2 On the 
10th January, the French Government informed the Gorman 
Government that a mission of control would be sent into the Ruhr, 
and on the same date the American Army of Occupation was recalled 
from the Rhineland. On the 11th January the French occupation 
of the Ruhr Basin began. It may be noted that the credits which 
the Reparation Commission had entered to Germany on account of 
the 1921 Schedule of Payments and of the costs of the Armies of 

1 On the 7th January, 1 923, the French Ambassador in London communi- 
cated to the British Government a French counter-reply to the British reply 
of the 4th January to the French criticisms of the British proposals of the 
2nd January, but this had no effect on the course of events (text in Cmd . 
1812, pp. 196 seqiq.). 

2 See Reparation Commission Communique of the 9th January, 1923. 
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Occupation between the 1st May, 1921 and the 31st December, 
1922, amounted to a grand total of 2,749,246,078 marks (gold) and 
the credits for the year 1922 to a grand total of 1,402,685,936 marks 
(gold) out of a total obligation of 2,170,000,000 for that year under 
the partial moratorium of March and May. 1 Whether or not these 
figures represented an honest attempt on the part of the German 
Government to meet its Treaty obligations must be left to the 
judgement of History, which will eventually take account of all the 
complicated circumstances with less passion and more knowledge 
than could be expected from the statesmen in whose hands the 
destinies of Western Europe lay at this critical moment in her history. 
The shadow cast by the French occupation of the Ruhr over the 
immediate economic and financial prospects of those regions of the 
world which had been stricken most severely by the War of 1914 
was relieved, however, by one constructive financial transaction on 
the great scale. On the 8th January, 1923, while M. Barthou was 
hearing the Germans regarding deliveries of coal, the British and 
American Governments were opening negotiations at Washington 
for the funding of the British debt to the United States. On the 
31st January Great Britain accepted the American proposals ; 
on the 28th February President Harding approved the Debt Funding 
Bill ; and on the 15th March a first payment of $4,128,685*74 was 
made in gold by the British Government. 2 Following as it did upon 

1 See Reparation Commission, Statement of Germany's Obligations at 
December SI , 1922 , Tables IV and VIII. 

2 The definitive terms of agreement were embodied in a British proposal 
dated the 18th June, 1923 (text in British White Paper, Arrangements for 
the Funding of the British Debt to the United States of America. Cmd. 1912 
of 1923), which was formally accepted by the United States Government 
on the 19th June, 1923. The ‘ total indebtedness to be funded into bonds 
of Great Britain ’ was reckoned at $4,600,000,000 ; and the bonds were to 
be dated the 15th December, 1922, and to mature on the 15th December, 
1984, bearing interest half-yearly at the rate of 3 per cent, per annum until 
the 15th December, 1932, and thereafter at 3$ per cent. Up to the 15th 
December, 1927, half the interest accruing was to be payable, at British 
option, in interest-bearing British bonds maturing (like the original capital) 
on the 15th December, 1984. The amounts of principal to be repayed in 
each year from 1923 to 1984 inclusive were set out in a schedule, but option 
was granted to Great Britain to defer for not more than two years any one 
of these payments, provided that not more than two instalments were in 
arrears at the same time and the second of the two not more than one year 
in arrears. The United States might call for marketable bonds, carrying the 
same conditions, in exchange for any or all of the original bonds tenable by 
the United States Government only. A concession which proved of value 
to the British Treasury was the option to make payments, either of principal 
or of interest, not only in United States gold coin or in bullion but in any bonds 
of the United States, issued or to be issued after the 6th April, 1917, to be 
taken at par and accrued interest to the date of payment. 
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the substantial settlement of the Irish question by the Treaty 
of the 6th December, 1921, and upon the successful results of the 
Washington Conference of the 12th November, 1921 — 6th February, 
1922, 1 this agreement over the outstanding question of the war 
debt confirmed the new spirit of cordiality which had been happily 
pervading Anglo-American relations, and the British statesmen 
who had been rebuffed in Paris might comfort themselves with the 
reflection that they had called a new Entente into existence to 
redress the overbalancing of the old. 
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EASTERN EUROPE 
Introduction 

In the preceding transitional volume, a brief preliminary survey 
has already been given of the thirteen states of intermediate 
or minor calibre, 1 with an aggregate population of 104,000,000, 
which had come to occupy the eastern part of continental Europe, 
between Germany and Italy on the one side and Soviet Russia 
on the other, as a result of the War of 1914. The fact that something 
like 80,000,000 out of these 104,000,000 people had been detached, 
at almost the same moment, from the three great empires whiclt 
had formerly filled the East European landscape, and that one of 
these empires had ceased to exist, while the other two liad been 
mutilated and inwardly transformed, gives some measure of the 
revolution which had taken place in this region between August, 
1914, and January, 1920. The foundations of the old political and 
economic order had been broken up, and it was not yet possible 
to predict where, when, and how the new foundations of inter- 
national intercourse in Eastern Europe would be laid. At almost 
every point the new map had been brought into existence by a 
sudden, violent explosion of long-pent-up forces ; the material and 
psychological devastation had been extreme ; and for the time being 
the environment seemed to offer less prospect here for constructive 
statesmanship than in any other part of the world which had been 
affected by the War. In view of this, the failures of East European 
statesmen during the next four years should not be judged too 
hardly, while their successes — and there are brilliant successes to 
record — deserve generous recognition from spectators in Great 
Britain or overseas. 

Suave, mari magno turbantibus aequora ventis, 

E terra magnum alterius spectare laborem, 

but the privilege carries its obligations. 

1 Finland, Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Austria, 
Hungary, Rumania, Jugoslavia, Bulgaria, Greece, Albania. 
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In January, 1920, the waves of political passion in Eastern Europe 
were still running high, but some precious oil had already been 
poured upon the troubled waters. The Treaties for the Protection 
of Minorities, which have also been mentioned in the preceding 
volume, had been devised during the Peace Conference of Paris 
in order to mitigate the special difficulties and dangers of the East 
European situation. The principles embodied in them were even- 
tually accepted in most countries of Eastern Europe and in very few 
countries outside the bounds of that region. 1 The application and 
extension of these Treaties was thus a characteristic feature of 
international affairs in Eastern Europe as a whole during the period 
under review, and it was also the first step towards a general improve- 
ment of conditions in that region. It is therefore dealt with in 
section (i) of this Part. 

At the same time the protection of minorities, while it tended 
(so far as it became effective) to remove one obstacle to the reorgani- 
zation of international relations in Eastern Europe, did not in itself 
offer any positive system or systems to replace the relationships 
which had existed before 1914 ; and, in the chaos of January, 1920, 
any grouping seemed possible at first sight, however much it might 
depart from the traditions of the preceding century. For example, 
the Hapsburg, Hohenzollern, and Romanov Empires had been 
continental Powers, and in 1914 the four inland seas which bounded 
Eastern Europe on certain flanks had all formed barriers and not 
links between the countries surrounding them. The Adriatic had 
separated Austria-Hungary from Italy, the Baltic Germany and 
Russia from Scandinavia, the Black Sea Russia from Turkey, and 
the Aegean Turkey from Greece. In the year 1700, on the other 
hand, each of these seas had been the centre of a political system 
— the Adriatic of a Venetian Empire, the Black Sea and the Aegean 
of an Ottoman Empire, and the Baltic of a Swedish Empire — the 
East European littoral of each inland sea being united politically 
with the countries opposite and being cut off from the main mass 
of the East European hinterland. In 1914 the political map of 
1700 had seemed entirely obsolete, but in 1920 there was a visible 
tendency in each case for the earlier situation to recur. Italy, in 
the role of heir to Venice, was attempting to make the Adriatic 
‘ her sea ’ by acquiring not only Trieste but Fiume, Northern 

1 The chief exception was the provision for the protection of minorities 
in Turkey which was made in the Treaty of Lausanne (see E. P. C., vol. vi, 
p. 114). 
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Dalmatia, Avlona, and a protectorate over Albania ; Soviet Russia 
was attempting to draw Turkey into her orbit, and to enlist her 
support for securing the regime which the Government of Moscow 
desired to see established in the Black Sea Straits ; Greece was 
attempting to establish a foothold across the Aegean on the Anatolian 
mainland ; and the Scandinavian countries were being drawn into 
relationships, friendly and hostile, with some of the new states 
which had arisen on the eastern shores of the Baltic. In each case 
there was the tendency for a land-locked sea to become, as it had 
been in the past, the centre of a political system, but in each case 
that tendency was overcome by stronger forces during the four 
years under review. The vicissitudes of the Italian policy in the 
Adriatic down to the signature of the Treaty of Rapallo on the 
12th November, 1920, have been recorded in the History of the Peace 
Conference of Paris ; 1 and the last chapter of the controversy over 
Fiume, which ended in the official incorporation of the Free City 
in Italy on the 16th March, 1924, will be given in the Survey of 
International Affairs for 1924. The policy of Soviet Russia in the 
Black Sea down to the 1st February, 1923, when the Russian and 
the Turkish delegation at the Lausanne Conference parted company 
over the question of the Straits, is discussed in another Part of the 
present volume. 2 The failure of the Greek enterprise in Anatolia 
is recorded elsewhere. 3 The policy of the Scandinavian states in 
the Baltic is discussed in this Part below. 4 

Thus Eastern Europe did not, after all, regroup itself round the 
neighbouring maritime basins. The solid continental mass remained ; 
and, within this mass, the most conspicuous line of division at the 
opening of the new era was not regional but political. The states 
which were satiated and contented and those which were penalized 
and discontented as a result of the recent peace settlements had been 
left face to face with one another, and the new political forces 
released by the great upheaval tended to group themselves at first 
in a series of vortices — rings or chains of territorially ‘ saturated 9 
states counteracting the outward thrust of defeated and penalized 
states with residual irredentist ambitions. The strength of each 
ring was naturally in inverse ratio to the strength of the irredentist 
movement in the country encircled. Austria, for example, stimulated 
no counter-movement whatever among the surrounding states, 
whereas Hungary, where the menace of a Hapsburg restoration was 

1 Vol. iv, Ch. V, Part 1 ; and vol. v, Appendix III (iii). 

2 IV (iii). 3 27. P. C., vol. vi, Ch. I, Part 2. 


4 III (ii) 2 (a). 
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acute until the end of the year 1921, evoked the 4 Little Entente 9 
between Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, and Rumania, which was the 
first definite system of alliances to emerge out of the East European 
chaos during the four years under review. 1 

It is noteworthy that the fear of Germany, which at this time 
pervaded the mind of France and therefore dominated the course 
of international affairs in Western Europe, was not so potent a force 
in other parts of the continent. For example, it did not govern 
the policy of either Denmark or Czechoslovakia, although Denmark 
had acquired territory at Germany ’s expense in the peace settlement, 2 
while Czechoslovakia contained a German minority of three and 
a half million people, who were by no means content with the 
substitution of the new regime for that of the old Austrian Empire. 3 
Even between Germany and Poland relations were not as bad as 
might have been expected, considering the antiquity and the 
bitterness of the feud between the two nations and the extent and 
importance of the territories which Poland had just acquired from 
Prussia. Under the auspices of the League of Nations, the two 
incidents which arose during this period over the position of German 
minorities in Poland were prevented from causing serious mischief, 4 
and the Polish -German negotiations arising out of the partition of 
Upper Silesia were carried peaceably to a conclusion. 5 It was 
perhaps owing to this that the Franco-Polish Treaty signed in Paris 
on the 19th February, 1921, 6 did not dominate the situation in 
Eastern Europe during the following years. Bulgaria again, whose 
outw r ard thrust had drawn Jugoslavia, Rumania, and Greece 
together in 1913, only produced slight and intermittent co-operation 
between the same three states during the years 1920 to 1923. In 
the formation of the 4 Little Entente ' the fear of Bulgaria was 
a secondary motive compared to the fear of Hungary. Nor was the 
general evolution of international relations in Eastern Europe 
deeply affected by the local conflicts between Germany and 
Lithuania over Memel, 7 Lithuania and Poland over Vilna, 8 Poland 
and Czechoslovakia over the Javorzina District, 9 Austria and 
Hungary over the Burgenland, 10 or Albania and her two continental 
neighbours over the delimitation of the Albanian frontiers. 11 The 

1 See III (iii) 2 below. 

2 For the Schleswig Plebiscite see H. P. C., vol. ii, Oh. IV, Part 1. 

3 See III (i) below. 4 See III (i) below. 

5 See III (ii) 3 ( e ) below. 6 See III (ii) 3 (/) below. 

7 See III (ii) 3 (c) below. 8 See III (ii) 3 ( b ) below. 

9 See Survey of International Affairs for 1924. 

J0 See III (iii) 3 below. “ See III (iii) 10 below. 
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only other negative force which was comparable to the fear of 
‘ White ’ Hungary as a focus of international relationships in 
Eastern Europe was the fear of 4 Red ’ Russia. 

Were these two foci sufficiently powerful to attract all the states of 
Eastern Europe into a single balance of power, with the discontented 
and revengeful parties ranged on one side and the satiated and nervous 
parties on the other ? An apparently promising foundation for 
an 4 alliance of all the vanquished ’ was laid on the 10th April, 
1922, by the signature of a Russo-German treaty at Rapallo ; 1 
but, for the time being at any rate, this menacing gesture was 
followed by no startling practical results, and indeed the two parties 
were so deeply divided from one another in their internal politics 
that effective co-operation between them would have been difficult 
if not impossible. The German people had decisively rejected 
communism and elected for the 4 bourgeois ’ system of parliamentary 
government before the close of the year 1919, 2 and even the economic 
stress produced by the French invasion of the Ruhr in 1923 did not 
enable the German Communists to gain the upper hand. Moreover, 
if the j Reich as a whole had been 4 made safe for democracy Bavaria 
had moved almost as far to the right as Hungary ; and Hungary 
and Russia, who in their foreign relations were the two centres of 
opposition to the new territorial settlement in Eastern Europe, 
were at the same time at opposite poles from one another in their 
internal regimes. 

Thus an 4 alliance of all the vanquished ’ was not an imminent 
danger, and this fact removed the chief stimulus to the formation 
of a * counter-alliance of all the victors \ for the general situation 
throughout Eastern Europe was still so uncertain that every 
Government was concerned to limit its liabilities and to contract * 
no more engagements with other Governments than were necessary 
as an insurance against immediate dangers. The steadfastness 
with which President Masaryk and M. Benes adhered to a limited 
though constructive aim was one secret of their success in directing 
the foreign policy of Czechoslovakia. 3 There was, however, one 
East European country whose interests would have been served 
by an alliance of the widest extension, and that was Rumania ; 
for Rumania was in the uncomfortable position of being involved 

1 See I (ii) above. 2 See the preceding volume. 

3 It would be impossible for any one except these two statesmen them- 
selves to estimate the respective parts which each played in their joint 
activities. No doubt each of them, if interrogated, would have attributed less 
than was due to himself and more to the other. 
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simultaneously in the three vortices which circled round Hungary. 
Bulgaria, and the western border of Russia. She held a Bulgarian 
terra irredenta, in the Dobruja, a Hungarian in Transylvania, and 
a Russian in Bessarabia, and if the Bulgarian thrust in this direction 
had become very weak, Hungary had not weakened at all in her deter- 
mination to recover her pre-war frontiers, while the Bessarabian 
question was raised in a menacing form by Russia. Rumania 
therefore desired some comprehensive system of 4 alliances which 
would insure her against all these dangers at once, and this policy 
was indicated by M. Take Ionescu in a memorandum drawn up 
jointly with M. Bcnes at Bucarest on the 19th August, 1920. 1 on 
the occasion of M. Benes’s visit to Rumania with a view to extending 
to that country the entente already concluded between Czecho- 
slovakia and Jugoslavia. 2 * It was here recorded that 4 the object 
of Rumanian policy was to arrive at a defensive alliance between the 
five states 3 which had emerged from the common victory'; and 
in June, 1921, after the signature of the Rumanian- Jugoslav 
Agreement, M. Ionescu expressed himself in the same sense with 
greater emphasis : 

My personal desire would be to arrive at a formula which would also 
include the indirect and general interests of the victorious peoples. 
The Little Entente would then become the alliance of all the victors 
in Central and Eastern Europe with the object of upholding all the 
treaties against any attack. I hoj)e that our present tendencies will 
evolve in this direction. 

This policy, though ambitious, was probably well-judged from 
the Rumanian point of view, but it broke down over two stumbling- 
blocks, one of a political and the other of a juridical character. 

The political obstacle was the community of sentiment and interest 
which bound certain of the lesser Slavonic peoples in Eastern 
Europe to one another and to Russia in all circumstances. It 
was true that Jugoslavia had a common interest with Rumania 
in respect of Bulgaria as well as Hungary ; but on the other hand 
Czechoslovakia had no quarrel with Bulgaria, while both Jugoslavia 
and Czechoslovakia were determined to enter into no grouping 
whicli would involve them in an anti-Russian orientation, irrespective 

1 Text in Documents diplomat iques relatifs aux Conventions d' Alliance 
conclues par la Eepublique Tchecoslovaque avec le Eoyaume des Serbes , GroaUa 
et Slovenes et le Eoyaume de Eoumanie , decembre 1919-aout 1921 (published 
by the Czechoslovak Government), Doc. 27. 

2 Bee III (iii) 2 below. 

3 i. e. Greece and Poland as well as Rumania, Czechoslovakia, and Jugo- 
slavia. 
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of the question whether the Russian Government of the moment 
were 4 Red \ 4 White \ or 4 Green \ 1 They both believed firmly 
in the ultimate recovery of Russia as a Great Power, and hoped 
for the eventual support of the largest of the Slavonic nations 
(with whom they had no territorial or other conflicts of interest) 
against a possible resumption of the Drang nach Osten on the part of 
Germany. Apart from this, Poland until the signature of the 
Treaty of Riga (18th March, 1921) and Greece until that of the 
Treaty of Lausanne (24th July, 1923) were both risky partners, 
.since each of them was engaged in a serious war with a neighbouring 
country of potentially greater resources, of which the outcome could 
not be foreseen. 2 Moreover, Poland and Czechoslovakia still had 
private quarrels of their own ; 3 and, even when the most acute 
differences between them had been composed and the position of 
Poland had been to some extent stabilized by the conclusion of 
peace with Russia, the fact remained that the territorial terms of 
the Russo-Polish peace settlement were such as the Russian people 
could not be expected to submit to permanently. 4 The extent to 
which this fact limited the possible scope of Czechoslovak-Polish 
co-operation was indicated in the following terms by the Czecho- 
slovak official organ Chass 5 on the 24th July, 1921, in discussing the 
relations between Poland and Czechoslovakia after the settlement 
of the Teschen question and on the eve of the negotiations which 
resulted in the Czecho-Polish Convention of the 6th November. 
1921 : 

The interests of the two countries to-day are the same as they were 
in the past, above all now that the question of Teschen has been settled. 
The other problems which might arise and give occasion for misunder- 
standings between Poland and Czechoslovakia— -that is, the question 
of the frontiers fixed by the Treaty of Riga and the fate of East Galicia 
— cannot, in spite of the [actual] divergence of outlook, prevent the 
re-establishment of neighbourly relations between the two countries. 
Poland must understand that it is impossible for Czechoslovakia to 
take sides with either party in a conflict which sets at variance two 
nations with whom she desires to live at peace. 

Similar considerations restrained both Czechoslovakia and Jugo- 
slavia from committing themselves to Rumania in her controversy 

1 M. Benes twice emphasized this point in his speech of the 1st September, 
1920, before the Czechoslovak Permanent Parliamentary Commission (text 
in V Europe Nouvelle , 19th September, 1920). 

a For the Russo-Polish War see H. P. 0., vol. vi, pp. 318-22 ; for the 
Graeco -Turkish War, Ch. I, Part 2 of the same volume. 

3 e.g., over the Javorfcina district. See Survey of International Affairs for 
1924. 4 On this see H. P. C., vol. vi, pp. 274-8. 

6 Quoted by A. Mousset, La Petite Entente , pp. 40-1. 
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with Russia over Bessarabia, even after they had entered into the 
closest co-operation with her in other quarters ; and the successful 
resistance of the Czechoslovak Government to the Ionescu policy 
was emphasized, in retrospect, by M. Benes in an expose 1 delivered 
on the 6th February, 1924, before the Foreign Affairs Committee 
of the Czechoslovak Parliament : 

Above all, it is essential that the different states interested — Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland, Jugoslavia and Poland, &e. — should come to 
an agreement as to their respective interests. Then only will they 
be able to determine their relations on questions in which they have 
a common interest. But if you consider the general line followed 
hitherto by Pol ami and also by the members of the Little Entente, 
there has never been any question of the creation of a great territorial 
combination or of an Allied bloc, but only of a lasting entente founded 
oil real interests and restricted to concrete aims. 

The juridical obstacle to the realization of M. Ionescu \s programme 
was also serious, for the various parts of the new map of Eastern 
Europe rested on two separate bases of unequal strength. On the 
one hand, there were the four general Peace Treaties of Versailles, 
St. Germain, Trianon, and Neuilly between the Allied Powers and 
their European opponents ; and on the other there were the series 
of separate arrangements negotiated with Russia by the border 
states along her western frontier, from the Arctic Ocean to the 
Black Sea, on their own responsibility. That part of the East 
European settlement which was embodied in the four Treaties 
signed in France w r as fortified, first by the preponderance of the 
local beneficiaries (Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Jugoslavia, 
Greece) over the local sufferers (Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria) in 
territory, population, and military strength, and secondly by the 
fact that the maintenance of these Treaties as a w hole was an interest 
of the three Principal European Allied Powers. The Treaty of 
Versailles, for example, which in Eastern Europe had so greatly 
profited Poland at the expense of Germany, was also the instrument 
which embodied all the territorial gains of France and the British 
Empire and nearly all the claims of all the Allies to Reparation. 
Again, the Treaties of St. Germain and Trianon transferred territory 
from Austria and Hungary for the benefit of Italy as well as Jugo- 
slavia, Rumania, Czechoslovakia, and Poland ; the Principal 

1 French text published as a White Paper (unnumbered) by the Czecho- 
slovak Government ; English translation in the Central European Observer of 
Prague, 9th February, 1924. The passages quoted from the speech in this 
Part have not been taken from the above translation but have been translated 
independently. 
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Allied Powers, as well as Jugoslavia, Rumania, and Greece, were 
interested in the Reparation clauses of the Treaty of Neuilly ; 
and, most important of all, the four Treaties stood upon the same 
footing in principle, so that the invalidation of any one of them 
would impugn the validity of the rest. Along the Russian border, 
on the other hand, the states which had gained independence or 
accessions of territory at Russia’s expense were only temporarily 
stronger (even collectively) than Russia owning to the abnormal 
effects of the War and the Bolshevik Revolution, and they could not 
look confidently for support to the Western Powers if Russia, at 
some future date, were to reopen the old issues between her and 
them. In fact, while the settlement embodied in the Peace Treaties 
with Germany. Austria, Hungary, and Bulgaria was comparatively 
secure, the position along the new western frontier of Russia was 
precarious, 1 and of this difference all parties were aware. 

Thus the policy of M. Benes prevailed over the policy of M. lonescu, 
and during the years 1920 to 1923 the chaos in Eastern Europe began 
to resolve itself not into one political system but into two. Czecho- 
slovakia became the nucleus of the 4 Little Entente \ which grew 
to be the dominant factor in the international relations of the 
Danube Basin and the Balkan Peninsula ; while Poland became 
the nucleus of a much looser combination between the East European 
states along the western border of Soviet Russia. Rumania 
alone was intimately involved in both systems. As for Poland, 
her association with the Little Entente never became very close 
during the period under review, while Czechoslovakia and Jugo- 
slavia steadily refused to associate themselves with any system 
directed against Russia. The complicated network of East European 
relationships can thus be disentangled most easily (though not 
without some snapping of threads) into two coils — one wound 
round the western border of Russia and the other round the Danube 
Basin and the Balkan Peninsula. They are dealt with, under these 
heads and in this order, in Sections (ii) and (iii) of the present Part. 

1 Though not nearly so precarious as that in Transcaucasia, where the new 
national states which had emerged after the collapse of the Russian and 
Ottoman Empires in 1918 were rapidly submerged again by the two tem- 
porarily defeated Powers. (See IV (iii) below.) 
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(i) The Application and Extension of the Treaties providing for the 
Protection of Minorities, 1920-3 

The genesis and purport of the Minorities Treaties which were 
negotiated, after the War of 1914, between the Principal Allied 
Powers and certain newly created or enlarged states of minor and 
intermediate calibre in Eastern Europe, have been admirably 
recorded in the History of th e Peace Conference f and have been 
touched upon again more briefly in the transitional volume. A 
fundamental feature of these treaties, which distinguished them 
from previous instruments negotiated for the same purpose, was 
that they were to be placed under the guarantee of the League 
of Nations ; and this guarantee was formally undertaken by the 
League in the case of seven treaties out of ten. 1 2 In addition to 
this, the League took the initiative in inducing various states, 
subsequently admitted to its Membership, to assume obligations 
in regard to minorities of substantially the same kind as those 
which the Minorities Treaties had imposed upon the several East 
European Governments which had signed them. It may be con- 
venient to give, first, a schedule of the instruments which the 
League was asked originally to guarantee and then some account 
of the further treaties or declarations of the same nature which 
were made during these four years — for the most part under the 
auspices of the League itself — before dealing with the procedure 
adopted by the League and the particular cases which presented 
themselves for settlement during this period. 


1 The Treaties and Declarations 

The following quotation is taken from a summary published in 
1 923 by the League Secretariat : 3 

The treaties containing provisions concerning minorities are as 
follows : 

I. The Treaty of June 28, 1919, between the Principal Allied and 
Associated Powers and Poland, placed under the guarantee of the 
League of Nations, February 13, 1920. 

1 Vol. v, Ch. II, and Appendix IV. 

2 The three remaining treaties (with Greece, Armenia, and Turkey) bad 
none of them come into foree before the end of the year 1923. 

• The League of Nation* and Minorities , published by the Information 
Section of the League of Nations Secretariat. 
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2. The Treaty of September 10, 1919, between the Principal Allied 
and Associated Powers and Czechoslovakia, placed under the guarantee 
of the League of Nations, November 29, 1920. 

3. The Treaty of September 10, 1919, between the Principal Allied 
and Associated Powers and the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes, placed under the guarantee of the League of Nations, 
November 29, 1920. 

4. The Treaty of December 9, 1919, between the Principal Allied and 
Associated Powers and Roumania, placed under the guarantee of the 
League of Nations, August 30, 1921. 

5. The Treaty of August 10, 1920, between the Principal Allied 
Powers and Greece. 1 

6. The Treaty of August 10. 1920, between the Principal Allied 
Powers and Armenia. 2 

7. Articles 64 to 69 of the Treaty of Peace with Austria (signed at 
St. Germain -en- Lay e on September 20, 1919), placet! under the 
guarantee of the League of Nations, October 22, 1920. 

8. Articles 49 to 57 of the Treaty of Peace with Bulgaria (signed at 
Neuilly-sur-Seine, November 27, 1919), placed under the guarantee 
of the League of Nations, October 22, 1920. 

9. Articles 54 to 60 of the Treaty of Peace with Hungary (signed at 
Trianon on June 4, 1920), placed under the guarantee of the League 
of Nations, August 30, 1921. 

[10. Articles 37 to 45 of the Treaty of Peace with Turkey (signed at 
Lausanne, July 24, 1923).] 

The principles embodied in the nine original Treaties were sub- 
sequently confirmed or applied in the following eases : 

1. Czechoslovakia and Austria concluded a treaty at Briinn on 
the 7th June, 1920, and a supplementary agreement at Carlsbad 
on the 23rd August, 1920, in pursuance of the Minorities Treaties 
wdiich each party had signed, in so far as these affected the position 
of Czech minorities in Austria and of German -Austrian minorities 
in Czechoslovakia. These treaties provided that disputes between 
the two countries in regard to the treatment of minorities were to 
be settled by arbitration. 

2. Poland and Danzig signed a convention on the 9th November, 
1920, under which the Free City of Danzig undertook (Art. 33) to 
apply to minorities a treatment similar to that applied by Poland 

1 This treaty, which formed an annex to the Treaty of Sevres, was not 
ratified, but on the 24th July, 1923, the Principal Allied Powers and Greece 
signed at Lausanne a protocol (No. XVI, attached to the Treaty of Lausanne) 
providing that it should come into operation, with the exception of certain 
clauses rendered null and void by the terms of the Peace Treaty with Turkey, 
at the same time as the instruments signed at Lausanne. The treaty accor- 
dingly came into force on the 6th August, 1924, the date of ratification of the 
Treaty of Lausanne. 

2 The Armenian Government which signed this Treaty ceased to exist 
on the 2nd December, 1920, when Erivan became a Soviet Republic. 
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in virtue of the Polish Minorities Treaty of the 28th June, 1919. 
in a supplementary convention of the 24th October, 1921, this 
agreement was applied in detail to the status of the Polish language 
(Arts. 225 and 226) and to the maintenance of Polish minority 
schools (Art. 227 and annex) in the territory of Danzig. 

3. In the case of the Aaland Islands 1 a resolution was passed on 
the 27th June, 1921, by the Council of the League of Nations, 
incorporating a pledge, on the part of Finland, to insert a number 
of fresh specific guarantees in the existing Finnish law of the 
7th May, 1920, for the autonomy of the Islands. The local use of 
the Swedish language in education, the retention of real estate 
in local hands, the local expenditure of local revenues, and the 
reality of local self-government were carefully safeguarded, and 
the Council took these provisions under its guarantee— Finland 
binding herself to transmit to the Council any complaints or claims 
of the Aaland Tjondsting in regard to their application. 

4. Finland submitted to the Council a detailed memorandum 
regarding the rights guaranteed to minorities in general, throughout 
Finland, under the Finnish Constitution, and the Council took note 
of this communication on the 2nd October. 1921. 

5. At the same meeting of the Council, on the 2nd October, 1921, 
the representative of AliKinia signed a declaration embodying the 
substance of the Minorities Treaties. This declaration was ratified 
by Albania on the 17th February. 1922, and placed under the 
guarantee of the League of Nations. 

(>. On the 12th May, 1922, the representative of Lithuania 
signed, in the presence of the Council, a declaration similar to the 
Albanian. 

7. In its award of the 20th October, 1921, regarding Upper 
Silesia, the Council of the League had expressed the opinion that 
(a) the Polish Minorities Treaty of the 28th June, 1919, was applic- 
able to the portion of Upper Silesia w hich was to pass under Polish 
sovereignty ; (h) that Germany ought to undertake similar obliga- 
tions, at any rate for a period of fifteen years, in respect of the 
'German portion of Upper Silesia ; and (c) that these obligations, 
which should be embodied in a convention between Poland and 
Germany, ought to be placed under the guarantee of the League 
on the same terms as the Treaty of the 28th June, 1919. The 
German-Polish Convention of the 1 5tli May, 1922, which was the 


1 See III (ii) 2 (e) below. 
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outcome of the League's award, 1 embodied these general recom- 
mendations in a series of provisions (Part 111, Arts. 64-158) of a 
more elaborate kind than any, previous charters for the protection 
of minorities. In particular, the convention established, in each 
section of the ex-plebiscite area, a Minorities Office which was to 
forward petitions in the first instance to the Polish -German Mixed 
Commission and in the second instance to the Council of the 
League. 

8. At a meeting of the Council on the 7th July, 1923, the Latvian 
delegation made a declaration containing proposals which were 
accepted by the Council and which the Latvian Government 
subsequently approved on the 28th July, 1923 ; but both parties 
reserved the right to reopen the question. Incidentally Latvia 
stipulated that the procedure already established by the Council 
in the case of countries which had signed Minorities Treaties should 
be adopted in regard to any petitions which might be addressed to 
the League in the case of minorities in Latvia. 

9. On the 17th September, 1923, the Council accepted proposals 
contained in a similar declaration made by the representative of 
Esthonia. While declaring that the existing provisions for the 
protection of minorities in the Esthonian Constitution, as com- 
municated to the Council by the representative of Esthonia in 
a report dated the 28th August, 1923, were satisfactory, the Council 
reserved to itself, and Esthonia acknowledged, a right to take 
cognizance at any future date of the treatment of minorities in 
Esthonia — the procedure laid down corresponding to that agreed 
upon in the case of Latvia. 

These nine additional charters for the protection of different 
minorities came into existence under a variety of conditions. The 
Austrian 'Czechoslovak agreements were negotiated directly by the 
two parties on their own initiative, and the Polish-Danzig agree- 
ments partly directly and partly under the auspices of the Principal 
Allied Powers, without the intervention of the League. In the 
seven other agreements or declarations the League took the initiative 
and played a leading part. During the First Assembly the question 
of minorities was raised in the Fifth Committee, which had been 
instructed to study the question of the admission of new states into 
the League of Nations. A sub -committee, composed of Lord Robert 
Cecil (South Africa), M. Motta (Switzerland), and M. Benes (Czecho- 
slovakia), was formed to examine the question. On the proposal 
1 For the history of the negotiations see III (ii) 3 (e) below. 
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of this sub-committee, the Assembly adopted the following resolu- 
tion on the loth December, 1920 : 

In the event of Albania, the Baltic and the Caucasian States being 
admitted into the League, the Assembly requests that they should 
take the necessary measures to enforce the principles of the minorities 
treaties, and that they should arrange with the Council the details 
required to carry this object into effect. 

In five of the seven cases which arose, little opposition was encoun- 
tered from the Governments which were to undertake the obliga- 
tions, but Latvia and Esthonia offered a resistance to the League’s 
proposals. During the Second Assembly, before the admission 
of Esthonia, Latvia, and Lithuania to the League, the representa- 
tives of these states signed a declaration by which the Esthonian, 
Latvian, and Lithuanian Governments accepted the Assembly’s 
resolution of the 15th December, 1920, and stated their readiness 
to enter into negotiations with the Council for the purpose of 
determining the scope and details of the application of their inter- 
national obligations for the protection of minorities. The Council, 
during its session in January, 1922, requested the representative of 
Brazil to enter into negotiations with the representatives of these 
states ; but while Lithuania showed herself amenable, the negotia- 
tions with the other two parties not only raised the question of 
procedure but gave rise to a debate on the fundamental issues of 
the minorities problem in the Sixth Committee of the Third 
Assembly. 


2 The Procedure of the League. 

The first step taken by the Council was to ask Signor Tittoni 
(Italy) for a report on its rights and obligations under the Minorities 
Treaties, and his conclusions were approved by the Council on the 
22nd October, 1920. The Tittoni Report defined the League’s 
guarantee as meaning, first, that the Treaty provisions regarding 
minorities were inviolable and, secondly, that the League must 
ascertain that these provisions were always observed. It drew 
attention to the fact that the initiative in taking official action 
was reserved, by the Treaties, to the Council of the League, 
but pointed out at the same time that any minority or any 
Member State not represented on the Council was at liberty to 
address to the Council petitions or communications on questions 
arising under the Minorities Treaties. The report went on to lay 
down a procedure for dealing with petitions and this procedure 
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was gradually elaborated and modified by successive resolutions 
of the Council and the Assembly 1 until, at the close of the year 
1923, it stood as follows : 2 

When the Secretariat of the League receives a petition concerning 
a minority question, the petition is examined by the Secretariat in 
order to ascertain whether it fulfils the five conditions necessary to 
make it admissible. If it does, the petition is communicated to the 
state concerned. If this state for any reasons raises objections to the 
admissibility of the petition, the Secretary- General submits the 
question to the President of the Council, who may invite two other 
members of the Council to assist him. If the state concerned so req nests, 
this question of procedure may be put on the agenda of the (kmncil. 
If the |>etition is declared admissible, the state concerned must announce 
within three weeks of being informed of this fact whether it wishes to 
make any remarks or not. If it docs, it must, present its remarks 
within two months. This period of time may be prolonged on the 
authority of the President of the Council if the state* concerned so 
requests and if the circumstances appear to make this necessary. 
The petition, together with the remarks of the Government concerned, 
is then communicated to the members of the Cbuncil for purposes of 
information. Any state member of the League, may, by request, 
obtain copies of these documents. The President of the Council asks 
two other members of the Council to examine the documents with him. 
If one of these three members or any other member of the Council 
considers it necessary, the question may be brought before the Council. 
The latter, once it has been made cognisant of the matter, may proceed 
in any manner and give any instructions that appear to it appropriate 
and effective in the circumstances. In case of a difference of opinion 
as to questions of law or fact between the state concerned and any state 
member of the Council, this difference will be considered as of inter- 
national concern according to the terms of Article 14 of the Covenant, 
and the question may be referred to the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, whose decision will be final. 

In the Sixth Committee of the Third Assembly, the question of 
minorities was raised by Professor Gilbert Murray (South Africa) 
in a motion of the 6th September, 1922, and by Dr. Walters (Latvia) 
in an amendment of the 7th September. The delegate for Latvia 
proposed (without success) that obligations for the protection of 
minorities should not be confined to certain states but should be 
undertaken, on a common basis, by all States Members of the 

1 Council Resolution of the 25th October, 1920 ; Amendment of the 
27th June, 1921 (on the suggestion of Poland and Czechoslovakia) to the 
Resolution of the 25th October, 1920 ; Resolution of the 5th September, 1923 
(on the Report of the Brazilian representative in regard to views submitted 
by Poland and Czechoslovakia) ; Assembly Resolutions of the 21st September, 
1922 (on the initiative of the South African and the Latvian delegate) ; 
Assembly Resolution of the 26th September, 1923. 

2 Quoted from The League of Nations and Minorities , p. 29. 
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League. The policy of the delegate for South Africa was presented 
on the 11th September in the following five propovsals : 

1. While in cases of grave infraction of the Minorities Treaties 
it is necessary that the Council retain its full power of direct action, 
the Committee recognizes that in ordinary circumstances the League 
can best promote good relations between the various signatory Govern- 
ments and the minorities under their sovereignty by benevolent and 
informal communications with the said Governments. For this purpose 
the Committee suggests that the Council might reasonably require 
to have a larger staff at its disposal . 

2. In case of disputes as to the interpretation of the Treaties or of 
their application in particular cases or as to any matter of fact on which 
such application depends, the Committee recommends that recourse 
should be had without delay to the decision of the Permanent Court. 

3. In some localities of mixed population , the Committee believes that 
the protection of minorities cannot be securely attained except by the 
appointment of resident agents of the League to report impartially 
on the behaviour of both, or all, sections of the population. 

4. While the Committee recognizes the primary right of the minorities 
to be protected by the League from oppression, it also emphasizes the 
duty incumbent on the. minorities to co-operate as loyal fellow citizens 
with the nation to which they now belong. 

5. The Committee expresses the hope that those states which are 
not bound by any legal obligation to the League with respect to 
minorities will nevertheless observe in the treatment of their own 
minorities at least as high a standard of justice and toleration as is 
required by any of the Treaties. 

In the debate, which lasted over six meetings of the Committee, 
the discussion centred round proposals 2 and 3, which w r ere referred 
on the 13th September to a sub-committee, while proposals 1, 4, 
and 5 were adopted with slight amendments. Eventually, an 
amended version of proposal 2 was agreed upon ; proposal 3 was 
withdrawn by Professor Murray on condition that a note of his views 
on the point was inserted in the minutes of the Committee : a 
further proposal was added at the suggestion of Dr. Benes (Czecho- 
slovakia) ; and two other motions, brought forward by the delegates 
of Esthonia and Finland respectively, for instituting a general 
inquiry into the protection of minorities in all States Members of 
the League, were withdrawn — nominally on grounds of expense. 
The Committee was thus able to present a series of unanimous 
resolutions to the Assembly, which approved them in a plenary 
sitting on the 2 1st September. The texts of the second resolution, as 
amended, and of Dr. Benes s additional resolution, were as follows : 

2. In case of difference of opinion as to questions of law or fact 
arising uut of the provisions of the Minorities Treaties between the 
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Government concerned and one of the States Members of the Council 
of the League of Nations, the Assembly recommends that the Members 
of the Council appeal without unnecessary delay to the Permanent 
Court of International Justice for a decision in accordance with the 
Minorities Treaties, it being understood that the other methods of 
conciliation provided for by the Covenant may always be employed. 

o. 1 The Secretariat, which has the duty of collecting information 
concerning the manner in which the Minorities Treaties are carried 
out, should not only assist the Council in the study of complaints 
concerning infractions of these Treaties, but should also assist the 
Council in ascertaining in what manner the persons belonging to 
racial, linguistic or religious minorities fulfil their duties towards their 
states. The information thus collected might be placed at the disposal 
of the States Members of the league of Nations if they so desire. 


3 Particular Cases Arising 

During the four years 1920-3, while the above-mentioned Treaties 
and Declarations were being brought into force and the procedure of 
the League was being established, a large number of minorities, within 
the new frontiers of the East European States, were undergoing 
various experiences. Of some minorities nothing was heard by the 
world at large, either because they had no serious complaints to 
make, or because, at the opposite end of the scale, they lacked the 
opportunity or the temerity to make them. In the mountains of 
Macedonia a continuous guerrilla warfare was being waged between 
the Bulgarian population and the Jugoslav Government, while in 
civilized and industrialized Czechoslovakia the German minority 
and the Government of the Republic carried on an equally intense 
and equally inconclusive struggle by the emission and counter- 
emission of documents, charts, graphs, and statistics. 2 In Rumania 
the treatment of the Magyars who had been transferred to Rumanian 
sovereignty in Transylvania called for much criticism, and in one 
case at least the matter was brought before the League of Nations. 
The question at issue was the confiscation of Hungarian estates by 
the Rumanian Government. The fact that these estates had been 
confiscated was not open to dispute, but the Rumanians alleged 
in defence that the legislation in question was not specifically 
directed against the Hungarians, but applied equally to all inhabi- 

1 Professor Murray’s proposal 3 having been omitted, his proposals 4 and 
5 had now become Assembly Resolutions 3 and 4. 

2 See the bibliography at the end of thiB section. The German minority 
presented a petition to the Council of the League, to which the Czechoslovak 
Government appended its observations, but the Council refrained from taking 
up the question officially beyond this point. 
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tants in Transylvania. The question thus raised was one of great 
difficulty ; and, after a preliminary discussion by the League 
Council in April, 1923, on a request by the Hungarian Government 
for intervention, an attempt was made to procure a direct agreement 
under the auspices of M. Adatci (Japan). Negotiations took place 
at Brussels on the 26th-29th May and a report was drawn up 
containing declarations by both parties, together with a resolution 
drafted by M. Adatci, recommending that the dispute should not 
be allowed to become ‘ a disturbing influence in the relations 
between the neighbouring two countries ' ; that the Hungarian 
Government should do its best to reassure its nationals ; and that 
the Rumanian Government should remain faithful to the Treaty 
and the principles of justice on which it declared its agrarian 
legislation to be founded. This report was signed by the Hungarian 
and Rumanian representatives. The Hungarian Government, 
however, repudiated the action of its representative and made it 
known that it considered the negotiations to have failed. Never- 
theless the League Council decided on the 5th July that an agree- 
ment had been reached at Brussels and that ‘ it was of the greatest 
possible importance that an agreement of this kind should be 
respected \ The Council therefore confined its action to approving 
the report and M. Adatci's resolution. 1 

The Council actively intervened in only two of the cases of com- 
plaints from minorities which had been brought to its attention 
by the end of the year 1923. Both these cases related to German 
minorities in Poland, and in one case at least the intervention of the 
League resulted in the prevention of serious hardship. It will be 
remembered that during the years preceding the War the Prussian 
Government had carried through very elaborate schemes for the 
purchase of land in Poland, which was then assigned to German 
colonists, who were transported thither from other parts of Germany. 
As a result, there were in the territories assigned to Poland by the 
Treaty some 30,000 of these colonists, who held their land on a 
perpetual lease from the Prussian Government. It was perhaps not 
unnatural that the Poles should desire to get rid of this population, 
which had been introduced deliberately as a political measure for 
increasing and perpetuating German influence ; yet the very fact of 
the existence of the Minorities Treaties made it impossible for the 

1 The Hungarian representative abstained from voting and stated that his 
Government reserved the right to take future steps authorized by the 
Treaties and by the Covenant of the League. 
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Polish Government simply to eject these colonists by special 
legislation, as it would probably otherwise have done. It did, 
however, propose to eject several thousand of them without com- 
pensation on the technical ground that the leases by which they held 
their lands had not been formally completed at the time of the 
coming into force of the Treaty of Versailles. In addition to this 
the Polish Government maintained that some of these colonists 
could not be regarded as Polish citizens on the ground that they 
still retained their German nationality. These proposals raised very 
difficult and complicated points, first as to the nature of the 
leases under which the farms were held, and secondly as to the 
interpretation of the Treaties, for in some points the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and the Minorities Treaties were not identical. 1 Here, then, 
there w as a juridical question peculiarly suitable for decision by the 
new organization which had been built up at Geneva. 

On the 9th November, 1921, the Secretary-General of the League 
received a telegram from the German Association of Bydgoszcz 
(Bromberg), informing him that several thousand families of 
colonists of German origin had been ordered by the Polish Govern- 
ment to evacuate their holdings before the 1st December, and he 
communicated the telegram, as a matter of urgency, to the members 
of the Council, after informing the Polish representative at Geneva. 
The latter informed the League that the date of eviction had already 
been postponed. On the 14th January, 1922, the case was duly 
examined by a committee of the Council, which referred it to the 
Council officially, together with an individual case in which the 
German proprietor had been given until the 17th January to vacate 
his property. On that date the Polish Government informed the 
League that action had been suspended in this case also. On the 
17th May the Council urgently requested the Polish Government 
to suspend action against the Bromberg colonists, in order to allow 
opportunity for considering whether certain legal questions involved 
should be referred to the Permanent International Court. To this 
the Polish Government consented. During its twenty -first Session 
(30th August-4th October, 1922) the Council referred to a committee 

1 While the clauses in the several Minorities Treaties regarding the 
acquisition of nationality were almost identical, it is to be noted that they 
differed in some important particulars from the similar clauses which were 
incorporated in the various Treaties of Peace. It would happen, therefore, 
to take a special illustration, that a person residing in Eastern G-alicia might 
have a claim, under the Polish Minonties Treaty, to Polish natioi Jity, while 
he would not have such a claim under the Treaty of St. Germain. The 
point is too complicated and too technical to be dealt with here. 
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of jurists three questions regarding the validity, in certain circum- 
stances, of the official contracts between the German colonists and 
the former German Colonization Commission. At the same time, 
the Council referred to the committee a different question of a 
general character, regarding the interpretation of the Polish 
Minorities Treaty, Article 4. The Council communicated the 
jurists’ report on the status of the colonists to the Polish representa- 
tive, but the report was challenged by the Polish Government, and 
the Council therefore decided on the 3rd February, 1923, 1 to ask 
the Permanent Court of International Justice 2 for an advisory 
opinion on the questions : (i) whether the case of the German 

colonists in Poland came within the competence of the Ix^igue under 
the Polish Minorities Treaty, and (ii) whether, if so, the position 
adopted by the Polish Government was in conformity with its 
international obligations. During its twenty -fifth session (2nd-7th 
July, 1923) the Council also referred to the Permanent Court, for 
an advisory opinion, the provision of the Polish Minorities Treaty, 
Article 4, under which Poland had agreed to recognize as Polish 
citizens persons of German, Austrian, Hungarian, or Russian origin 
born on Polish soil of persons domiciled on Polish territory, even if 
such persons were not resident in Poland at the moment of the 
coming into force of the Treaty. What conditions of date were to 
be read into the w ord 4 domiciled ' ? The Polish Government 
denied any obligation to confer Polish nationality on former German 
nationals whose parents were resident in Polish territory neither at 
the moment of the birth of the applicants nor at the date of the 
coming into force of the Treaty. 

On the 10th September, 1923, the Court declared, as an advisory 
opinion in regard to the expropriation of German colonists, that 
the Council of the League was competent in the matter and that 
the Polish attitude was contrary to the international obligations 
assumed by Poland towards her minorities. 

1 A legal point arising out of this resolution was interpreted in a subsequent 
resolution of the Council on the 17th April, 1923. 

2 The genesis and constitution of the Permanent Court are described in 
II. P. €., vol. vi, Ch. VI, Part 3. For the opinion of the Court of the 31st July, 
1922, and the two opinions of the 12th August, 1922, on points relating to 
the International Labour Organization, see op. cit ., p. 475 ; and see IV (i) 
below for the opinion of the 7th February, 1923, regarding the status of 
British subjects in Tunis and the French zone in Morocco ; III (ii) 2 (e) for 
the opinion of the 23rd July, 1923, regarding the status of East Karelia ; 
and III (ii) 2 (5) for the judgement of the 17th August, 1923, regarding the 
right of the S.S. Wimbledon to pass through the Kiel Canal. The opinion of 
the 6th December, 1923, regarding the Javorfcina District will be dealt with in 
the Survey of International Affairs for 1924. 
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On the 15th September, 1923, the Court likewise declared, as 
an advisory opinion in regard to the interpretation of Article 4 
of the Polish Minorities Treaty, that the League of Nations was 
competent and that the terms of the article merely required 
the parents of the persons in question to have been habitually 
resident in the ceded territory at the time of the birth of such 
persons. 

On the 25th September the Council deputed the representative 
of Brazil to negotiate on its behalf with the Polish Government 
on the basis of these two opinions. In regard to Article 4 of the 
Minorities Treaty, the Polish Government then put forward a 
scheme for negotiations with Germany under the auspices of the 
League, while in regard to the question of the colonists it intimated 
a desire for a compromise. The Council therefore suggested that 
colonists already evicted should receive compensation for having 
been compelled to alienate their property, while the Polish repre- 
sentative gave an assurance that orders for eviction not yet executed 
would remain a dead letter. There then followed prolonged negotia- 
tions as to the nature and extent of the compensation to be given, 
but eventually an agreement was arrived at, under which the 
Polish Government agreed to pay a lump sum of 2,700,000 zlotys 
(gold francs) which should be divided among five hundred settlers 
who were able to claim Polish nationality on the 20th July, 1920. 
the date of the coming into force of the Polish law dealing with their 
holdings. 1 The Council took note of this agreement on the 17th June, 
1924. 

In this instance the whole of the new machinery seems to have 
worked successfully. The very fact of the existence of a Minorities 
Treaty prevented any proposal for the mass eviction of all the 
colonists, which, had it taken place, would have left feelings of 
intense bitterness. Even as regarded the measures taken against 
a portion of these colonists, the League intervened with success 
and succeeded in procuring for them a substantial measure of 
compensation. 

The Polish -German negotiationvS regarding Article 4 of the 
Minorities Treaty opened on the 12th February, 1924, under the 
presidency of the Brazilian representative on the Council of the 
League. The Council’s suggestion in regard to the German colonists 

1 The provision was also to apply to persons acquiring Polish nationality 
as a result of the negotiations then proceeding between G-erman and Polish 
representatives. If the number of settlers entitled to the compensation 
exceeded 520, the sum was to be increased proportionately. 
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was taken as the basis for negotiations between a committee of the 
Council and a representative of Poland, which were conducted in 
Paris on the 3rd and 6th March, 1924. 


1. General. 
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Situation des minorites en Slovaquie et en Russie Subcar pat hique. 
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2. Documents relating to the Controversy between the German Minority 
in Czechoslovakia and the Czechoslovak Government . 

1. Czechoslovak Government : Gesetz auf Grund des § 129 der V erf as- 

sungsurkunde , beireffend die Festsetzung der Grundsatze des Sprachen- 
rechtes in der 0 echoslovakischen Republik ( = Sammlung der Gesetze 
und Verordnungen, Jahrgang 1920, XXVI Stuck, Ausgegeben 
am 6 Marz 1920). [English text in The Constitution of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic (Prague, 1920, Societe h Effort de la Tcheco- 
slovaquie).] 

2. Memoire des membres allemands de V Assemblee nationale tcheco - 

slovaque concemant V inexticution du traite, conclu le 10 septembre 
1919 d Saint Germain- en- Lay e, par la legislation et par le gouverne- 
ment de la Ripublique tchecoslovaque (presented to the League of 
Nations in September, 1922). [Published as an annex to No. 3.] 

3. Rtponse [du gouvernement tchecoslovaque] au Memoire des membres 

allemands de VAssembUe nationale tchecoslovaque presente d la 
Societe des Nations (Prague, 1922). 

No. 3 was accompanied by the following eight memoranda : 

4. Les minorites ethniques au point de vue administratif. 

5. U enseignement scolaire dans la Republique tchecoslovaque au point de 

vue minoritaire. 

6. Les minorites ethniques en Tchecoslovaquie au point de vue economique. 

7. La reforme agraire. 

8. Les minorites allemande et magyare de Tchecoslovaquie et leur attitude 

envers cet 6tat. 

9. Statistique des nationalites en Tchecoslovaquie. 

10. La Russie subcarpathique au point de vue de la question des nationalites. 

11. Les minorites ethniques en Hongrie et en Tchecoslovaquie. 

The German petitioners thereupon supplemented their original 
memorandum with the following seven supplementary memoranda 

Q 
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(bound up together under the title Supplement du memoir e des 
membres allemands de V Assembler nationale tchecoslovaque a la 
Societe des Nations v presente en septembre 1922 . Berlin, 1923, 
Heymann), in which they replied to all the supplementary 
memoranda of the Czechoslovak Government except Nos. 10 
and 11 : 

12. Replique d la repome du gouvernement tchecoslovaque au Memoir e des 

membres allemands de VAssemblee nationale presente a la Societe 
des Nations . 

13. Les prejudices causes aux minorites de la Republique tchecoslovaque par 

l administration. 

14. Les prejudices causes aux minorites de la Republique tchecoslovaque en 

ce qui concerne V administration scolaire. 

15. Les prejudices causes aux minorites de la Republique tchecoslovaque dans 

le domaine economique. 

16. La reforme agraire de la Republique tchecoslovaque et les minorites. 

17. Les minorites de la Republique tchecoslovaque et VEtat. 

18. La statistique des nationalitis de la Republique tchecoslovaque et le 

recensement du lo fevrier , 1921. 


(ii) The Russian Border 
1. Introductory Note 

In the introduction to this Part, it has been mentioned that, 
during the years 1920 to 1923, the international relations of 
Eastern Europe became focussed partly round Hungary and partly 
along the western border of Soviet Russia, and that the latter 
system of relations was the looser of the two. This difference 
in degree of cohesion was due both to a dissimilarity in the 
geographical conditions and to differences of outlook and policy 
between the states concerned in maintaining the new map, especially 
between Czechoslovakia and Poland. 

Hungary, situated in the middle of the Danube Basin and 
surrounded on all sides by ‘ successor states provided a geographical 
centre round which the c Little Entente 9 described a circle. The 
outward thrust of Hungarian irredentism was almost equally 
strong in all directions ; and, under the co-ordinating influence of 
Czechoslovak diplomacy, this centrifugal movement was counter- 
acted by a ring of alliances exerting a uniform centripetal pressure. 
In geometrical terms, the focus of international relations in the 
Danube Basin was a point. Along the Russian border, on the other 
hand, it was a line, and this line straggled across an immense and 
almost featureless plain, from the Arctic Ocean in the North 
(where, under the Peace Treaty signed at Dorpat on the 
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14th October, 1920, Soviet Russia ceded to Finland the site for 
an ice-free port on the open sea l ) to the Black Sea in the South 
(where, at the close of the year 1923, Soviet Russia and Rumania 
were still at variance over the status of Bessarabia 2 ). 

The mutual relations of the East European border states along 
this line constituted not a unitary system so much as a series of 
separate links. Rumania joined hands with Poland and Poland 
with the states which had seceded from Russia along the Baltic 
littoral, but no liaison was established, through Poland, between 
Rumania on her right flank and Latvia, Esthonia, and Finland 
on her left. This failure of Polish statesmanship is partly explained 
by the geographical factor ; yet from the political point of view 
it is still, at first sight, surprising, for Poland would appear to have 
had a greater need and a better opportunity to build up a comprehen- 
sive alliance among the border-states than Czechoslovakia had to 
create the 6 Little Entente \ On the one hand Poland was specially 
obnoxious to Soviet Russia because she had annexed large White 
Russian and Ukrainian populations under the Peace Treaty of 
Riga, and on the other hand she seemed the natural leader of the 
border-states because she occupied the central position in the lino 
and conspicuously surpassed her northern and southern neighbours 
in area, resources, and population. A political explanation of her 
lack of constructive statesmanship can only be found in the temper 
and policy of Poland herself. 

Poland, possessing as she did a common frontier not only with 
Soviet Russia, Rumania, and Latvia, but with Lithuania, Germany, 
and Czechoslovakia, as well as an outlet on the Baltic, was extremely 
sensitive to every political disturbance in Eastern Europe ; and, 
long after she had signed peace with Germany at Versailles on 
the 28th June, 1919, and with Russia at Riga on the 18th March, 
1921, she was distracted by serious territorial controversies relating 
to Vilna, 3 Danzig, 4 Upper Silesia, 5 Teschen, 6 Zips, 6 and Eastern 
Galicia. 7 Her frontiers were not definitively fixed at every point 
until the 15th March, 1923, when a decision in regard to them was 

1 See JET. P. <7., vol. vi, p. 292, and I. Bowman, The New World , 2nd ed., 
p. 370. 2 See III (ii) 4 below. 

3 See III (ii) 3 (b) below. 4 See III (ii) 3 (d) below. 

5 See H . P. 0., vol. vi, Cb. II, Part 2, § 10, and Appendix III for the period 
ending with the award given on the 12th October, 1921, by the Council of 
the League of Nations, and the present volume, Part III (ii) 3 (e) below, for 
the subsequent negotiations. 

6 See H. P. 0., vol. iv, Ch. VI, Part 1, and vol. vi, Ch. II, Part 2, § 10. 

7 See H. P. 0., vol. vi, Ch. II, Part 2, § II. 

Q2 
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taken by the Conference of Ambassadors , 1 and even at the close 
of that year the demarcation of the boundary between Poland 
and Czechoslovakia had still to be completed in the district of 
Javorzina . 2 Considering that she had so many problems on her 
hands and that her geographical position was even more exposed 
than that of Czechoslovakia, Poland might have been expected to 
display the same prudent anxiety as her southern neighbour to 
settle minor controversies and to liberate all her energies for dealing 
with the principal danger that confronted her. Prudence, however, 
was thrust into the background of the Polish mind by the memory 
of Poland's historic past, which was more vivid, during the four 
years immediately following her resurrection, than the memory 
of her downfall and of the causes to which it had been due. During 
the years 1920 to 1923, the policy of the new Polish Republic was 
dominated by the ambition to recover the status of a Great Power, 
to reunite under its sovereignty the territories which the old Republic 
had possessed in 1772, 3 and once again to make the Polish nation 
the apostle of Western culture in the vast border-zone of Europe 
and Russia between the Baltic and the Black Sea. In the peace 
settlement after the War of 1914, this far-reaching ambition had 
been satisfied to an extent which would have been inconceivable 
before the War broke out, but not completely, whereas it had been 
awakened in its full extent by the mere fact that an independent 
Polish state had been reconstituted. Although, therefore, Poland 
had gained relatively more from the peace settlement than almost 
any other country, she had been left with a sense of grievance. 
In this temper she showed herself aggressive and overbearing in 
her outstanding controversies, especially in those with Lithuania 
and Czechoslovakia, and in consequence she largely forfeited that 
position of leadership among the border-states of Soviet Russia 
for which she seemed to be marked out. The reserve with which 
she was treated by Czechoslovakia has been touched upon already 
in the introduction to this Part, but it is more significant that 
a somewhat similar attitude towards her was adopted by the 
newly formed states on her Baltic flank , 4 although (unlike Czecho- 

1 See the present volume, III (ii) 3 (6) below. 

2 See Survey of International A ffairs for 1924. 

3 These historically Polish territories, of course, extended far beyond the 
linguistic limits of Polish nationality ; yet, with the illogicality of patriotism. 
Poland at the same time laid claim, on grounds of linguistic nationality, to 
the districts inhabited by Polish majorities in Upper Silesia, which had lain 
outside the frontiers of historic Poland since the Middle Ages. 

4 See III (ii) 2 (d) below. 
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Slovakia) they possessed a vital interest in common with Poland in 
regard to the Russian problem. 

For these several reasons Poland failed, during the period under 
review, to make herself the centre of a political system along the 
Russian border such as was built up in the Danube Basin on the 
initiative of Czechoslovakia, and the Russian border remained 
divided into the three distinct sectors of the Baltic, the Polish 
frontier, and Bessarabia. In the Baltic sector the two principal 
issues were the relations of the newly formed states with the Scan- 
dinavian countries on the one hand and with Soviet Russia on the 
other. In the Polish sector the problem of the western frontier of 
Soviet Russia was interwoven with that of the eastern frontier of 
Germany by the Franco-Polish Treaty of the 19th February, 1921, 1 
and by the outstanding local questions of Upper Silesia, Danzig, 
and Memel. At the same time, the Polish sector of the Russian 
border was linked up with the Bessarabian sector by the Polish- 
Rumanian Treaty of the 3rd March, 1921. 1 These relationships 
are dealt with in the present section (ii) ; but it has seemed most 
convenient to reserve the relations of Poland with Czechoslovakia 
and Hungary for consideration in section (iii), which is concerned 
with the Danube Basin and the Balkan Peninsula. 


2. The Baltic 

(a) The Scandinavian States and the Baltic 

By the beginning of the year 1920, the War and the Russian 
Revolution had brought about a complete change in the political 
status of the countries bordering on the eastern and south-eastern 
shores of the Baltic, and this change affected the whole international 
situation in the Baltic Basin, including the position of the Scandina- 
vian states. The Baltic Sea, which is so curiously similar to the 
Black Sea in its physical configuration, had been dominated before 
1914 by two great Powers, Germany and Russia, though occasional 
visits of the British fleet reminded the world that the Sound and the 
Cattegat were not, like the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus, closed 
to ships of war. The entire continental coast, however, had been 
under Russian and German sovereignty and the Scandinavian 
states on the opposite side had safeguarded their independence for 
a century by a policy of unambitious abstention from international 

1 See III (ii) 3 (/) below. 
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complications. The general status of the Baltic Basin had been 
regulated by two international instruments ; a Treaty signed in 
1907 between Great Britain, France, Germany, Norway, and Russia, 
which aimed at securing the integrity of Norway (an integrity which 
might have been threatened, after the separation of Norway from 
Sweden in 1905, by Russian ambitions to possess an ice-free port 
on the open sea) ; and a Declaration signed in 1908 by Denmark, 
Germany, Russia, and Sweden, the object of which was the main- 
tenance of the territorial status quo in the Baltic. 

Meanwhile, as a result of the War of 1914, the German navy 
had almost disappeared, at any rate for a time, while the Baltic 
littoral of the former Russian Empire had passed into the possession 
of five new states — Finland, Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania, and 
Poland — the coastline of Russia herself being now confined to the 
eastern extremity of the Gulf of Finland, with the ports of Kronstadt 
and Petrograd. At the same time, the new arrangements for Danzig 
and Memel had given an active influence and interest in these waters 
to Great Britain and France, while the Kiel Canal 1 had been opened 
to the commerce and warships of all nations. 

The Scandinavian states, which had succeeded in preserving their 
neutrality during the War, had emerged from it without serious 
change. Norway increased her territory by the acquisition of the 
Island of Spitzbergen in 1920, and in the same year Denmark gained 
a small increase by the acquisition of North Schleswig. It was 
hoped that the result of the Schleswig plebiscite 2 would be to 
remove what had been a constant cause of international friction 
since 1866, and the Danish Government displayed great discretion 
and moderation throughout the affair. In particular they showed 
every disposition to treat in the most conciliatory manner the com- 
paratively small number of Germans who were incorporated in 
Denmark as a result of the plebiscite — a tendency which was not 
entirely reciprocated in Germany, where on more than one occasion 
the extreme nationalist party showed a disposition to keep alive the 
old national animosity. On the whole, however, this increase of 
territory did not threaten to involve Denmark in the general current 
of Continental European affairs, whereas Sweden was threatened 
with more serious complications by her controversy with Finland 
over the Aaland Islands , 3 while all three Scandinavian countries 
would have become implicated in the problem of the Russian 

1 See III (ii) 2 ( b ) below. 2 See H, P. C vol. ii, Ck. IV, Part 1. 

3 See III (ii) 2 (c) below. 
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border if they had established any entente with the new ex-Russian 
states on the east coast of the Baltic, either through the formation 
of a Scandinavian bloc including Finland or through the entry of 
the Scandinavian countries themselves into a general Baltic Union. 
Both these combinations were suggested during the period under 
review, but the Scandinavian countries preferred to retain their 
previous character of minor West European states without con- 
tinental commitments and to look for support not in any local 
system of alliances but in their Membership in the League of 
Nations. It will be seen below how this choice on their part affected 
the policy of the Baltic states newly erected at Russia’s expense. 1 

A tendency towards a political association between the Scan- 
dinavian states had appeared during the War, when they had been 
brought into close connexion with one another owing to their 
common neutrality ; but attempts to maintain this association 
in any formal way after the War was over were unsuccessful. Each 
of the three nations preferred to pursue its independent policy ; 
but, at the same time, there did remain a tendency to act together 
in regard to particular matters, and several inter-Scandinavian 
conferences were held, in some of which Finland was included. 
In general they were strong advocates of the League of Nations, like 
the other smaller states, and Sweden, especially, who was represented 
at Geneva by M. Branting, took a prominent part from time to 
time as an intermediary between Germany and the Allies. The 
Scandinavian states were also supporters of a general policy of 
disarmament, and in this matter Denmark took the lead by making 
far-reaching proposals for the practical abolition of all armed forces 
of her own. 2 In Norway, however, there was a continuance of the 
strong nationalist spirit which had led in 1905 to the separation 
from Sweden. In July, 1922, for example, the Norwegian Govern- 
ment declared that the Treaty of 1907, referred to above, had 
ceased to be valid. Now that the menace from Russia had Been 
removed by the break-up of the Russian Empire and by the inter- 
position of a strip of independent Finnish territory between Norway 
and the dominions of the Soviet Republic, 3 the Norwegians seem to 
have considered that the Treaty was to some extent a derogation 
from their position as a sovereign state and that it was undesirable 
for them to be protected by any partial agreement in addition to 

1 See III (ii) 2 ( d ) below. 

2 See the Survey of International Affairs for 1924 . 

3 By the Treaty of Dorpat of the 14th October, 1920. 
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the more general guarantee of their independence which was given 
by the Covenant of the League. Although technically the Treaty 
could not be denounced until 1928, the principle of denunciation 
was agreed to by all the other signatory Powers with the exception 
of Russia, and notes to this effect were exchanged on the 8th January, 
1 924. Russia also subsequently gave her consent. 

There is little that calls for mention in the relations of the Scan- 
dinavian states to one another, but a controversy which seems on 
the whole more curious than serious arose between Denmark and 
Norway. It had its beginning in a claim made by Denmark in May, 
1921, to extend the effective sovereignty which she had long exer- 
cised over the south of Greenland to the east coast. This claim, 
which was recognized by both Great Britain and France, threatened 
to interfere with Norwegian fishing, and it was consequently 
disputed by Norway, who contended that the east coast of Greenland 
was not Danish and should be Norwegian. 1 Partly as a consequence 
of this claim a movement of a more aggressive character sprang up 
in Norway for the recovery of the Faroe Islands and Iceland. Before 
the Union of Kalmar in A. d. 1397, these islands had been parts 
of the Kingdom of Norway, but during the long period when Norway 
and Denmark had been under the same Crown they had of course 
been included in the common dominions. When, by the Treaty 
of Kiel in 1814, Norway had been transferred from the Danish to 
the Swedish Crown, the islands, including Iceland, had been left 
w r ith Denmark. Strong protests had been made against this 
arrangement at the time, and the Norwegians declared that the 
Treaty, to which they had never given their assent, was invalid. 
In 1905 Norway separated from Sweden and recovered her inter- 
national independence, and it was then suggested by some that 
the old externa] possessions of the Kingdom should be returned to 
her. The justification for this claim was that the inhabitants of the 
Faroe Islands and Iceland were Norwegian in speech and sympathy, 
and this is an interesting illustration of the manner in which the 
doctrine of self-determination might be used to reopen territorial 
questions which every one believed to have been settled per- 
manently. 

In the meantime Iceland, which had long enjoyed extensive 

1 An agreement was reached between representatives of the two countries 
in January, 1924, which protected Norwegian hunting and fishing rights 
but left undecided the question of the sovereignty over Greenland. A treaty 
to this effect was signed on the 9th July, 1924, and came into force, for twenty 
years, on the following day. 
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home rule under the Danish Crown, had attained the formal status 
of an independent sovereign state under the Dan ish -I celandic 
Treaty of the 30th November, 1918 — the principal remaining 
limitation upon her sovereignty being that the conduct of her 
foreign affairs was left in Denmark’s hands. This constitutional 
change, like the constitutional safeguards which Finland granted 
to the Aaland Islands, 1 2 cut away the ground from under any 
demand for a change of allegiance. 


(b) The Judgement delivered by the Permanent Court of International 
Justice on the 17th August, 1923 , regarding the Right of the 
S.S. Wimbledon to pass through the Kiel Canal r 

‘In March, 1921, the English S.S. Wimbledon , chartered by a 
French Company and carrying a cargo of 4,000 tons of munitions 
consigned to Poland, arrived at the entrance to the Kiel Canal 
en route for Danzig and was refused access by the Director of Canal 
Traffic. This official, acting under instructions, cited in support 
of his refusal the German Neutrality Regulations. 

‘According to the Treaty of Versailles, the Kiel Canal and its 
approaches were to be maintained free and open to the vessels of 
commerce and war of all nations at peace with Germany on terms 
of entire equality. 

‘ The French Embassy at Berlin having failed to obtain the with- 
drawal of this refusal, the vessel Wimbledon was ordered to proceed 
via the Danish S traits. It thus underwent a delay of eleven days, 
with a further two days for deviation. The question was submitted 
to the Conference of Ambassadors, but that body did not succeed 
in effecting an agreement. During the negotiations the German 
Government was the first to suggest that the case should be submitted 
to the Permanent Court of International Justice. Subsequently, 
it was the Allied Governments — France, Great Britain, Italy, and 
Japan — who, on the 16th November, 1922, took the initiative of 
instituting proceedings before the Court. 

‘As the case of the Wimbledon involved the interpretation of 
Article 380 of the Treaty of Versailles, notice of the application was 
given to all states parties to the Treaty of Versailles. On receipt 

1 See III (ii) 2 (c) below. 

2 The following account is quoted from a pamphlet entitled The Permanent 
Court of International Justice , published by the Information Section of the 
League of Nations Secretariat. 
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of this notice, Poland requested the Court's permission to intervene 
in the oral proceedings. 

‘On the 17th August the judgement of the Court was read at 
a public sitting. This judgement was drawn up by a majority 
of nine judges. It was to the effect that the application had been 
made in due form and that the German authorities were wrong 
in refusing passage to the S.S. Wimbledon , the German Government 
being bound to make good the prejudice sustained (estimated by 
the Court at 140,000 French francs) as the result of this action. 
Two judges were unable to concur in the judgement of the majority, 
and made use of their right to deliver a separate opinion. The 
same course was adopted by the German national judge.’ 

(c) The Controversy between Finland and Sweden over the 
Status of the Aaland Islands 

The Aaland Islands, which form a bridge across the mouth of the 
Gulf of Bothnia between Sweden and Finland, had, like the adjoining 
coast of the Finnish mainland, been inhabited since the Middle 
Ages by a Swedish population. So long as Finland and Sweden 
were under a single government, the position of these islands gave 
rise to no political problem. Indeed, they constituted a link between 
the two principal dominions of the Swedish Crown. On the 
17th September, 1809, however, they were ceded by Sweden to 
Russia, together with Finland, under Article 4 of the Russo-Swedish 
Peace Treaty of Fredrikshavn, and from that date until the break-up 
of the Romanov Empire 1 they were included in the Grand Duchy 
of Finland, which, after its severance from Sweden, was associated 
with Russia by a personal union. Their inclusion in Finland instead 
of Sweden after the separation of the two countries was justified 
from one point of view by the fact that they lay nearer to the 
Finnish than to the Swedish mainland and were joined to the former 
by a traversable ice-field during the winter. On the other hand, 
they ought to have been left to Sweden on the principle of nationality, 
and the cession of them to Russia brought the latter Power within 
striking distance of Stockholm and gave her the strategic command 
of the Baltic. This latter consequence of the Russo-Swedish Treaty 
of 1809 was remedied by the Aaland Convention of the 30th March, 
1856, providing for the demilitarization of the archipelago ; but 
Sweden was not a party to this instrument, which was annexed 

1 See H. P. C„ vol. vi, Ch. Ill, Part 1. 
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to the Treaty of Paris and was signed by Russia, France, and Great 
Britain alone. 

When Finland declared her complete independence of Russia 
in December, 1917, the Aaland Islanders claimed the right of self- 
determination on their own account. After addressing several 
petitions to the Peace Conference of Paris, they organized an 
assembly of delegates from the communes, which met on the 
1st June, 1919, and called for a plebiscite, on the basis of universal 
adult suffrage, upon the question of incorporation in Sweden. 
A document in favour of incorporation was circulated during the 
same month in every commune, and it was claimed that, by the 
25th, 9,735 out of 10,196 persons entitled to vote had signed it. 1 
The Swedish Government upheld the right of the Islanders to take 
this step, while the Finnish Government rejected it as incompatible 
with the sovereign rights of Finland. 2 On the 7th May, 1920, the 
Finnish Diet passed a law granting autonomy to the Aaland Pro- 
vince, 3 but the continued tension between Finland and Sweden over 
this question moved Great Britain, in the exercise of her friendly 
right under Article 11 of the Covenant, to draw the attention of 
the Council of the League to the case of the Aaland Islands on the 
19th June, 1920. On the 12tli July, 1920, the Council decided, with 
the consent of the two interested Governments, 4 to consult a 
special Commission of three international jurists as to (i) whether 
the question was international or was a purely internal affair of 
Finland, and (ii) whether the Convention of 1856 still held good. 
The Commission (consisting of a French, a Dutch, and a Swiss 
member) sat from the 3rd August to the 5th September and reported 

(i) that the question was not the exclusive concern of Finland, so 
that the Council of the League was competent to deal with it, and 

(ii) that the Convention of 1856 had not lapsed and must be observed 
by whatever state succeeded Russia as possessor of the Islands. 
On the 20th September, 1920, the Council, on the basis of this legal 
opinion, declared its competence to deal with the Aaland question 
and appointed a fresh Commission of three members (Belgian, Swiss, 
and American) to draft a settlement. This Commission pronounced 

1 See L. N. O. J., Special Supplement No. 1 of August, 1920, Annexes 13- 
15 to the Swedish Case. 

2 Sweden had weakened her case by previously recognizing the indepen- 
dence of Finland without reservations. For the diplomatic correspondence 
see loc. cit. 

3 Text in loc. cit., pp. 6-11. 

4 For the cases presented on this occasion by the Finnish and the Swedish 
Governments respectively, with the documents annexed to each, see loc. cit. 
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the sovereignty of Finland over the AaLand Islands to be incontest- 
able, and laid down a principle of great general importance in 
rejecting the Islanders’ claim to self-determination : 

To concede to minorities, either of language or religion, or to any 
fractions of a population the right of withdrawing from the community 
to which they belong, because it is their wish or their good pleasure, 
would be to destroy order and stability within states and to inaugurate 
anarchy in international life ; it would be to uphold a theory incom- 
patible with the very idea of the state as a territorial and political 
unity. . . . The separation of a minority from the state of which it forms 
a part and its incorporation in another state can only be considered 
as an altogether exceptional solution, a last resort when the state lacks 
either the will or the power to enact and apply just and effective 
guarantees. 

At the same time the Commission found that the Islanders formed 
a distinct group within the Finnish body politic, with special 
characteristics to be preserved and rights to be safeguarded. For 
this purpose it specified five guarantees which ought to be incor- 
porated in the autonomy law passed by the Finnish Diet on the 
7th May, 1920, and declared that, in the unlikely event of these 
guarantees being refused by Finland, it would be necessary to have 
recourse to a plebiscite, or, in other words, to allow the Islanders 
to safeguard their own rights by the more drastic method of trans- 
ferring their allegiance from Finland to Sweden. The Commission 
also reported in favour of a new convention for the neutrality of 
the Aaland Islands, to be signed by all the Baltic Powers. 

In June, 1921, the Council considered this report and heard 
representatives of Finland, Sweden, and the Islanders themselves. 
Finland accepted the report ; Sweden still asked for a plebiscite ; 
and the Islanders persisted in their demand for reunion with 
Sweden, though it appeared from their evidence that they were 
enjoying full linguistic, religious, and political liberty under the 
Finnish regime. On the 24th June the Council decided that the 
sovereignty over the Islands should remain with Finland, but 
that new guarantees should be given to the population and a new 
neutralization convention negotiated (on lines already suggested by 
the Swedish Government). The guarantees were discussed forth- 
with by the representatives of Finland and Sweden under the 
presidency of M. Hymans (Belgium) representing the Council, and 
on the 27th June an agreement was reached which embodied the 
guarantees already proposed in the report of the Leagued Commis- 
sion. It was agreed that five guarantees should be inserted in the 
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law of the 7th May, 1920 : (i) public education was to be in the 
Swedish language, and there was to be no compulsory teaching of 
Finnish in schools maintained or aided by the province or the 
commune ; (ii) whenever real estate situated in the Aaland Province 
was purchased by a person not legally domiciled there, any person 
legally domiciled there, or the local public authority, was to be 
entitled to repurchase the said real estate at a price to be fixed 
(failing agreement) by the Court of First Instance ; (iii) Finnish 
citizens from other provinces who settled in the Islands were not 
to acquire the provincial and communal suffrage until they had been 
legally domiciled m the Islands for five years ; (iv) the Governor 
of the Islands was to be appointed by the President of the Finnish 
Republic in agreement with the President of the Aaland Landsting , 
or (failing agreement) the President of the Republic was to appoint 
the Governor from a list of three candidates nominated by the 
Landsting ; (v) the guarantees were to be placed under the super- 
vision of the Council of the League, to whom the Finnish Govern- 
ment was to transmit any complaints of the Aaland Landsting 
together with its own observations — the Council being entitled to 
consult the Permanent Court of International Justice on points 
of law. 

For the negotiation of a new neutralization convention, invita- 
tions to attend a Conference at Geneva were sent on the 10th August, 
1921, by the Secretary -General of the League to the Governments 
of Denmark, Esthonia, 1 Finland, France, Germany, Great Britain, 
Italy, Latvia, 1 Poland, and Sweden. The Conference was duly 
held from the 10th to the 20th October, 1921, and on the latter 
date a final Convention was signed, 2 which came into force, after 
exchange of ratifications, on the 6th April, 1922. In the preamble 
all the contracting parties declared their resolve to carry out 
unreservedly the intention of the engagement undertaken by Russia 
in the Convention of the 30th March, 1856, while in Article 1 
Finland assumed the obligation undertaken by Russia to leave 
the Islands unfortified. The area of the Islands and territorial 
waters to be neutralized was defined (Art. 2) ; the complete demili- 
tarization of the zone thus defined was stipulated for, with certain 
exceptions which were to remain in the discretion of the Finnish 
Government (Arts. 3 and 4) ; 4 freedom of innocent passage ’ for 

1 Included at the instance of the British Government. 

2 Text in British White Paper. Convention respecting the non-fortification 
and neutralization of the Aaland Islands , signed at Geneva , October 20, 1921 
(Cmd. 1680 of 1922). 
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warships was permitted (Art. o) ; but in war-time the zone was to 
be neutral — Finland being empowered to enforce its neutrality by 
laying mine-fields (Art. 6). Measures for maintaining the Conven- 
tion were to be decided upon, at the instance of the contracting 
parties, by the Council of the League of Nations, the contracting 
parties undertaking to assist in the measures which the Council 
might decide upon for this purpose (Art. 7) ; 1 the Convention was 
not to be invalidated by any changes in the status quo in the Baltic 
(Art. 8) ; the Council was requested to bring the Convention to the 
notice of all Members of the League, and the adhesion of non- 
signatory Powers might be obtained with the unanimous consent 
of the original signatories (Art. 9). 

On the 11th January, 1922, the Council decided to accept the 
guarantee obligations imposed on it by Article 7 and to comply 
with the request contained in Article 9. 
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(d) International Relations of the new Baltic States ( Finland , 
Estbonia and Latvia) 

The states which occupied the eastern shores of the Baltic during 
the period under review had this in common, that they had all, as 
a consequence of the War and the Russian Revolution, become 
separated from the former Russian Empire, and the most important 
problem of foreign policy confronting each of them was that of their 
relations to the new Soviet Republic. In each case their legal posi- 

1 When making a decision the Council was to summon the parties to the 
Convention to attend, and, in default of unanimity, each contracting party 
was to be authorized to take such measures as the Council might recommend 
by a two-thirds majority (the vote of the Power accused of having violated 
the Convention being ignored in reckoning either unanimity or the two- 
thirds majority, as the case might be). Finland might take steps on her own 
initiative to repel any sudden attack (Art. 7). 
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tion as independent and sovereign states required formal recognition 
by the Soviet Government as the representative of the Russian 
Empire, and this recognition, when accorded, involved numerous 
minor points such as always arise when one territory is separated 
politically from another ; but, even after formal recognition had 
been given, the continued independence of the new states was 
exposed, in different degrees, to special dangers, owing to the peculiar 
nature of the new political organization which was being con- 
structed in Moscow. In theory, the Bolsheviks fully recognized the 
doctrine of self-determination ; but, as their relations to countries 
so different from one another as the Ukraine and Georgia showed, 
it was their policy to use this doctrine in order to reconstitute the 
former Russian Empire under their own system by bringing the 
seceding states together again as a federation of autonomous 
Soviet Republics. This could be achieved if in each of these countries 
there was a strong communist movement ; for, even if the local 
communists were in fact in a minority, internal revolutions might 
be organized and the seceding states might then be brought, 
under the dictatorship of the proletariat, into the Soviet system. 
For this reason the relations of these states with other countries 
were closely bound up with their internal affairs. In the cases 
of Finland, Esthonia, and Latvia, the declaration of independ- 
ence had been preceded and followed by a civil war between the 
4 Reds ’ and other parties, and the Governments in all these states 
had to be constantly on their guard against a resuscitation of the 
communist agitation. There was abundant evidence that any 
movement of this kind would be encouraged and directly assisted 
by the Government of Moscow. The independence of these 
countries therefore largely depended upon the skill with which 
they consolidated themselves at home, and in Latvia and Esthonia 
this task was all the more difficult because their recent achievement 
of independence had involved not only a political but an agrarian 
revolution. 

The independence of Finland had been recognized by Russia, 
though perhaps not in any very formal manner, at a comparatively 
early stage of the Revolution, but a state of war had arisen between 
the two countries and had continued until the signature of a Peace 
Treaty at Dorpat on the 14th October, 1920. 1 This Treaty, which 

1 See H. P. C., vol. vi, Ch. Ill, Part 2. On the 16th December, 1920, 
after the conclusion of this Treaty, Finland was admitted to Membership in 
the League of Nations. 
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was ratified on the 1st January, 1921, not only determined Finland’s 
frontiers on the Russian side and dealt with the status of East 
Karelia, but made provision for a multitude of other matters, such 
as fishing in the Arctic Ocean, freedom of transit for Russia across 
Finland, and navigation in the Gulf of Finland, though many details 
were left for further settlement. The new Finnish-Russian frontier 
was approximately identical with the boundary between the Grand 
Duchy of Finland and Great Russia under the former Russian 
Empire, except that Finland acquired a narrow strip of additional 
territory between Murmansk and the eastern frontier of Norway, 
which gave her an ice-free outlet on the open sea and the site for 
a port at Pechenga. 

However, although a Peace Treaty had been concluded, con- 
siderable tension continued between the two countries. A diplomatic 
representative of the Soviet Government was appointed at Helsing- 
fors, but it soon appeared that he was using his position in order 
to encourage communist agitation within Finland itself, and much 
opposition was aroused by the demand that the commercial repre- 
sentatives of Soviet Russia should enjoy full diplomatic privileges. 
The more serious dispute which arose in 1921 concerning East 
Karelia, in regard to which no definite conclusion had been reached 
by the end of the year 1923, is dealt with separately below. 1 

Meanwhile, Esthonia and Latvia had declared their independence 
during November, 1918, and de facto recognition by the Principal 
Allied Powers had followed very shortly. The legal establishment 
of their Governments remained incomplete, however, until the 
conclusion of a Russo-Esthonian Peace Treaty at Dorpat on the 
2nd February, 1920, and a Russo-Latvian Peace Treaty at Riga 
on the 11th August of the same year. 2 These treaties included 
a formal recognition of independence and the actual words of the 
clause inserted in the Treaty of Riga may be quoted : 3 

By virtue of the principle proclaimed by the Federal Socialist 
Republic of the Russian Soviets, which establishes the right to self- 
determination for all nations, even to the point of total separation 
from the states with which they have been incorporated, and in view 
of the desire expressed by the Latvian people to possess an independent 
national existence, Russia unreservedly recognizes the independence 
and sovereignty of the Latvian State and voluntarily and irrevocably 
renounces all sovereign rights over the Latvian people and territory 
which formerly belonged to Russia under the then existing con- 

1 See III (ii) 2 (e). 

2 See H. P. C ., vol. vi, Ch. Ill, Part 1 and Part 2, § 8. 

3 The wording was slightly different in the Treaty of Dorpat. 
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stitutional law as well as under international treaties, which, in the 
sense here indicated, shall in future cease to be valid. The previous 
status of subjection of Latvia to Russia shall not entail any obligation 
towards Russia on the part of the Latvian people or territory. 

These Treaties, like the Treaty with Finland, also laid down 
the new frontiers between the two seceding states and Russia, 
and provided for the innumerable matters of detail arising out of 
the separation of the territories. Following on these Treaties came 
the de jure recognition of Latvia and Esthonia by other European 
states, that of the Principal Allied Powers being granted in both 
cases on the 26th January, 1921. It is important to note that this 
step was not taken until after the Russian recognition of their 
independence. On the 22nd September, 1921, both countries were 
admitted to Membership in the League of Nations. 

In the mutual relations of these three Baltic seceding states, 
the lead was naturally taken by Finland, as the strongest and oldest 
established amongst them, and from 1919 to 1922 the conduct of 
Finnish foreign affairs was in the hands of Dr. Holsti. There seems 
to have been some idea at first that Finland should enter a Scan- 
dinavian bloc , but eventually Dr. Holsti began to work for a definite 
alliance between the several new states to the east of the Baltic. 
With this object he issued invitations to a conference, which took 
place at Helsingfors on the 25th-28th July, 1921, and was attended 
by representatives of Esthonia and Latvia and also, though in a less 
formal way, by a representative of Poland. As a result, a com- 
mercial treaty between Finland and Esthonia was arranged, and 
on the 29th July a protocol was signed providing that the Foreign 
Ministers of the four Governments should hold periodical confer- 
ences in future. Five economic and financial conferences appear 
to have been held before the end of 1923 (on the 12th-20th September, 

1921, at Riga ; in December, 1921, at Reval ; on the 8th September, 

1922, at Reval ; on the 5th~8th March, 1923, at Helsingfors ; and 
on the 16th-19th October, 1923, at Reval) ; but these were of less 
importance than the political conference held at Warsaw in March, 
1922, as a preliminary to the general European Conference of 
Genoa, 1 for on this occasion the issue was raised of the relations 
between the three Baltic states and Poland. The prevailing 
feeling in Finland with regard to Poland was one of grave suspicion 
and dislike of the aggressive and chauvinist motives which were 
attributed to that country, and the Finnish Government was very 


1 See I (ii) above. 
R 
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apprehensive that close relations with Poland might involve Finland 
unnecessarily in a conflict with Russia. On the other hand, the 
existing tension with Russia made it necessary for Finland to look 
about for external support in case of war ; and, in view, of the 
evident determination of the Scandinavian countries to avoid 
Russian complications, the countries east of the Baltic could not 
afford to rule out the alternative of a Polish orientation. As a result 
of the Warsaw Conference an agreement was made by which the 
parties undertook, among other things, ‘ to observe benevolent 
neutrality towards any of the signatory states which might be 
attacked without provocation, and to consult immediately with 
regard to subsequent steps to be taken.’ This, however, went 
further than Finnish opinion approved. The Finnish Diet refused 
to ratify the agreement and in consequence l)r. Holsti was forced 
to resign on the 20th May, 1922. His resignation may be said to 
have put an end, once and for all, to proposals for anything in the 
nature of a general military alliance between Finland, Latvia 
and Esthonia, and Poland, though the economic conferences 
continued, and a meeting was held by the four (Governments at 
Reval, towards the end of August, 1922, in order to discuss their 
policy at the forthcoming (Third) Assembly of the League of Nations. 

On the other hand, considerable suspicion was aroused by repeated 
suggestions from Moscow that Russia and the Baltic states might join 
in a separate disarmament agreement. The Warsaw Conference of 
March, 1922, had been followed during the same month by a meeting 
at Riga betw een the parties represented at Warsaw and representatives 
of Soviet Russia, and on this occasion the establishment of neutral 
zones along the frontiers as a preliminary to disarmament had been 
suggested. 1 The protocol of the 30th March, 1922, embodying the 
conclusions of this meeting, had not come into force, since it had 
not proved acceptable to all the Governments cqncerned ; but 
on the lst-4th August, 1922, after the break-up of the Genoa Con- 
ference, Finland, Latvia, Esthonia and Poland held a special 
conference on disarmament at Reval and their representatives met 
again at the same place on the 8th-9th October in order to discuss 
the policy to be pursued with regard to the Russian project for a 
treaty of non-aggression. This was followed in December, 1922, 
by a disarmament conference at Moscow between the same four 
parties and the Soviet Government, but, once again, the discussion 
produced no practical results. Another conference, at which Russia 
1 Bee I (ii), p. 28, above. 
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was not represented, was held at Riga on the 9th-llth July, 1923, 
when proposals were considered for applying to the east coast of 
the Baltic the principles laid down at Washington for the reduction 
of naval armaments. The Governments of the four countries also 
agreed to support proposals at Geneva for a reduction of armaments 
in combination with a general treaty of mutual guarantee. 1 The 
reduction of naval as well as land armaments was a question of 
the greatest importance to the three Baltic states, for it was 
obviously to their interest to prevent the re-establishment of an 
overwhelming naval superiority by Russia. Their own resources 
would not allow them, even had they wished, to spend much money 
on naval construction, while the Poles, who undoubtedly desired 
to show their flag on the Baltic, were impeded by the fact that 
they possessed no naval station. 

It remains to consider the relations of Latvia and Esthonia 
with one another, since these two newly founded states were drawn 
together by the special acuteness of the Russian danger as it 
affected them. They were not only weaker than either Finland or 
Poland in territory, resources, population, and political experience, 
but, unlike their northern and southern neighbours, they lay 
directly between Russia and her natural outlets on the Baltic. 
Before the break-up of the Russian Empire, the port of Riga had 
ranked with Odessa as one of the two principal maritime entrepots 
of Russian trade, and Riga had been supplemented by Reval and 
Libau, while Port Baltic, close to Reval, had become an important 
Russian naval station. All these ports had now passed under 
Esthonian or Latvian sovereignty, and their new owners were 
naturally apprehensive that Russia might attempt to regain control 
of them at the first revival of her strength. In view of this, the 
continual activity of communist agitators, by which not only 
Finland but Latvia and Esthonia (especially Esthonia) were 
troubled, was particularly alarming in their case. For these reasons 
Latvia and Esthonia were the strongest advocates of a Baltic bloc 
including the Scandinavian states, or, failing that, of a union between 
the states which had seceded from Russia, including Poland ; but 
the more ambitious of these two projects was frustrated by the 
refusal of Sweden to support it, while the smaller scheme was 
hindered by the reluctance of Finland to commit herself to Poland. 
Poland herself (who had secured a common frontier with Latvia 
along the River Dvina by the terms of the Russo-Polish Peace 
1 See Survey of International Affaire for 1924 . 

R2 
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Treaty signed at Riga on the 18th March, 1921) would have been 
the natural protector of Latvia and Esthonia against Russia. 
So long as they were independent these two small states covered 
Poland’s left flank against Russia on the Baltic, just as Belgium 
and the Netherlands covered the left flank of France against 
Germany on the North Sea ; but, during the period under review, 
the relations of Latvia and Esthonia with Poland underwent many 
fluctuations. If at any time there were seriotis danger of aggression 
from Russia, the Baltic states would necessarily depend largely 
on Polish support ; but on the other hand Latvia and Esthonia were 
suspicious of Polish policy, though not perhaps to the same extent 
as Finland, and were disinclined to commit themselves to anything 
which might involve them in a war arising out of Polish aggression. 
There was also a strong feeling of sympathy for Lithuania 1 in her 
struggle against Poland. 

In these special circumstances Latvia and Esthonia were thrown 
together in a closer and more intimate contact. A political and 
military agreement had been concluded in July, 1921, and two 
years later, as a result of a conference held at Riga, a definite Treaty 
of Defensive Alliance was signed on the 1st November, 1923. The 
essential points of the Treaty were that the two Governments 
should pursue a purely pacific policy towards all nations, and 
especially towards the neighbouring countries ; that they should 
concert together and give each other mutual political and diplomatic 
support in their respective international relations ; that if either 
were attacked on its existing frontiers without provocation, the 
other state should at once come to its aid with armed assistance ; 
and that neither state should conclude an alliance with a third 
party without the consent of the other. This Treaty was to last 
for ten years. In addition there were signed a preliminary treaty 
for an economic and customs union, which contemplated the 
speedy establishment of a common tariff and a common customs 
organization, an agreement for the mutual renunciation of monetary 
claims, an agreement incorporating a settlement of outstanding 
frontier questions between the two states, and a convention regula- 
ting the collection of harbour dues. 2 

1 See III (ii) 3 (b) below. The Lithuanians were not only neighbours of 
the Latvians but they spoke a closely related language. On the other 
hand, they were Roman Catholics, whereas the Latvians and Esthonians, like 
the Finns, were Protestants. 

2 Ratifications of these five instruments were exchanged on the 21st 
February, 1924. (Texts of the first three in L' Europe Nouvdle, 12th January, 
1924.) 
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Latvia and Esthonia were thus closely linked together, but at the 
same time the two states much desired the support of Western 
Europe, and especially of Great Britain. The British Government, 
however, was naturally disinclined to accept any definite commit- 
ments or to make any engagements outside the general obligations 
involved in Membership of the League of Nations. The relations 
of the two states with France were to a large extent governed by 
those with Poland. Had a definite military alliance been formed 
with Poland, then they could probably have been assured of full 
French support in case of war and would thereby have been brought 
into the French system, which aimed at strengthening those countries 
which intervened between Germany and Russia. For the reasons 
which have been given, however, the two states were not willing 
to go to this length. 

Like Finland, Esthonia and Latvia consistently pursued a prudent 
and moderate foreign policy, while at the same time, by commercial 
treaties with other countries, they began to establish themselves in the 
general European system. From the first they were, as their whole 
position counselled them to be, supporters of those larger conceptions 
of international peace which were being worked out by the League 
of Nations. Meanwhile, they were not unsuccessful in meeting the 
serious internal problems with which they were confronted. Latvia 
placed her currency on a gold basis, while both states did their 
utmost to foster the important transit trade between the Baltic 
ports and their hinterland in Russia — a wise commercial policy 
which was at the same time the best possible insurance against a 
revival of Russia’s political ambitions at their expense. 


(e) The Status of East Karelia 

East Karelia was a territory marching with Finland along almost 
the whole of her eastern frontier from Lake Ladoga northwards 
and inhabited by a population which was of Finnish nationality 
but which had never been included in Finland politically. The 
Finnish peoples had originally inhabited both shores of the Gulf 
of Finland, including not only Esthonia but even the territory on 
which the city of St. Petersburg was eventually built. The frontier 
between Finland and Russia had divided the territory of the 
Karelian people — the eastern half having been incorporated in 
Russia and the inhabitants converted to the Orthodox form of 
Christianity, whereas the western Karelians had been incorporated 
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in the Finnish dominions of Sweden and converted first to Catholic- 
ism and subsequently to Protestantism. Before the Bolshevik 
Revolution of 1917 East Karelia had had no separate status within 
the Russian Empire ; but, in accordance with the Soviet Govern- 
ment’s policy of decentralization on lines of nationality, the 
Workers’ Commune of Karelia was established on the 8th June, 
1920, as an autonomous territory within the Federal Soviet 
Republic. 1 In Articles 10 and 11 of the Russo-Finnish Peace 
Treaty signed at Dorpat on the 14th October, 1920, 2 it was stipulated 
that East Karelia should enjoy political, economic, and cultural 
autonomy under Russian sovereignty, and there was annexed to 
the Treaty a unilateral declaration to the same effect by the Russian 
delegation. 

In the summer of 1921 the Finnish Government addressed notes 
to the Soviet Government alleging that it had not carried out all 
the stipulations of the Treaty of Dorpat, and particularly those 
regarding East Karelia. In the middle of November a rebellion 
against the Soviet Government broke out in East Karelia ; the 
Soviet Government alleged that this had been fomented by the 
Finns ; and, however that may have been, the activist party in 
Finland undoubtedly attempted to help the insurgents when once 
the rebellion had begun. The Finnish Government, however, 
appears to have acted with great correctness and to have stopped 
the supply of arms and assistance to the insurgents across the 
frontier. Moreover, on the 26th November, 1921, the Finnish 
Government appealed to the League of Nations, on the ground that 
the Russians were not carrying out the obligations imposed upon 
them by the Treaty of Dorpat and that the situation thus created 
constituted a threat to peace. At the end of the year the Russians 
concentrated a large number of troops near the frontier and the 
situation appeared alarming, but the prudence of the Finnish 
Government prevented any further development. During 1922 the 
Russians suppressed the rising with merciless severity and the 
danger of war between Russia and Finland gradually evaporated. 

Meanwhile, on the 14th January, 1922, the League of Nations 
Council had undertaken to examine the question of the alleged 
non-application of the Treaty of Dorpat if both parties consented, 
and suggested that one of the States Members of the League in 
normal relations with the Soviet Government should lend its good 

1 See the Foreign Office publication, Soviet Russia. 

2 See III (ii) 2 ( d ) above. 
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offices to effect an agreement between the two parties. Since, 
however, this suggestion led to no result, Finland requested the 
Council on the 10th November, 1922, under Article 14 of the 
Covenant, to refer the question of the nature of the case to the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, and on the 21st April, 
1923, the Council asked the Court for an advisory opinion in the 
following terms : 

Do Articles X and XI of the Treaty of Peace between Finland and 
Russia signed at Dor pat on October 14th, 1920, and the annexed 
declaration of the Russian Delegation regarding the autonomy of 
Eastern Karelia constitute* obligations of an international character 
which bind Russia, in her relations with Finland, to carry out the 
provisions contained therein ? 

On the 19th May, 1923, the Court notified the Soviet Government 
of this request for an advisory opinion, and on the 11th June 
M. Chicherin replied in a telegram in which he referred to the decree 
of the 8th June, 1920, denied that the Dorpat Treaty imposed any 
obligations upon Russia to go beyond this previous decree, and 
declared that 

the Russian Government categorically refuses to take any part in the 
examination of this question by the League of Nations or by the 
Permanent Court. Apart from considerations of law, according to 
which the question of the status of Karelia is a matter of Russian 
domestic jurisdiction, the Soviet Government- is compelled to affirm 
that it cannot consider the so-called League of Nations and the 
Permanent Court as impartial in this matter, having regard to the fact 
that the majority of the Powers belonging to the League of Nations 
have not yet accorded to the Soviet Government de jure recognition 
and several of them refuse even to (‘liter into de facto relations with it. 

Nevertheless, the Court heard a representative of the Finnish 
Government on the 22nd and the 20th June, 1923 ; but on the 
23rd July it concluded, by a majority of seven judges to four, 
that it had no jurisdiction to express an opinion on the question 
placed before it by the Council ; observed that, since this point 
was at the moment the object of acute controversy between Finland 
and Russia, to give an answer to the question submitted would be 
substantially equivalent to settling the dispute ; pointed out that 
an inquiry into questions of fact, which it would have been difficult 
to carry out without Russia’s concurrence, would have been indis- 
pensable ; and laid down the principle that it could not express 
an opinion on a dispute which had in fact arisen between a Member 
of the League and a state not a Member without the consent of 
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the latter. Thus the League found itself unable to proceed in the 
question of East Karelia ; but on the 18th September, 1923, during 
the Fourth Session of the Assembly, the Finnish delegation declared 
that the Finnish Government maintained its right to consider the 
relevant clauses of the Dorpat Treaty and the supplementary 
declaration as agreements of an international order. 


3. Poland and Her Neighbours 

(a) The Situation of Poland and Lithuania 

In the strict geographical sense, Finland, Esthonia, and Latvia 
were not the only Baltic states derived from the Russian Empire. 
Lithuania and Poland also possessed short seaboards on the Baltic — 
Lithuania just to the north of Memel and Poland just to the west 
of Danzig — but these two countries could not be regarded primarily 
as Baltic states or exclusively as states derived from Russia. Both 
of them were essentially inland states, and the access to the Baltic 
which they had obtained by the redrawing of the map of Eastern 
Europe on the basis of linguistic nationality was inadequate to their 
economic needs. Lithuania required an additional outlet at Memel 
and Poland at Danzig ; and the fact that the nationality of Memel 
and Danzig was not Lithuanian or Polish but German created the 
difficult problems, relating respectively to these two ports, which 
are dealt with in subsections (c) and (d) below. Again, the problems 
of the Memel and Danzig enclaves were not merely local in character, 
for these territories inhabited by German populations had also 
previously belonged to the German Empire. Thus, if Lithuania 
and Poland, like the three Baltic states derived from Russia, 
had to fear the revival of Russian power on their eastern front, they 
were also threatened on the west by the possible revival of Germany, 
and their newly-won independence could hardly survive a hostile 
combination on the part of these two temporarily disabled Great 
Powers, such as w r as foreshadowed on the 16th April, 1922, in the 
Treaty of Rapallo. 1 Hemmed in as they were between Russia on 
one side and Germany on the other, they had as strong an external 
motive as Esthonia and Latvia for holding together, and this 
immediate common interest had its counterpart in a common 


1 See I (ii), p. 30, above. 
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historical tradition ; but unhappily these considerations did not 
prevent the complete estrangement of the two countries, during 
the period under review, over the delimitation of their frontier. 
This controversy is dealt with below in subsection (6). 

The acute friction between Poland and Lithuania during the 
years 1920 to 1923 reacted unfavourably on the relations of Lithuania 
with the Principal Allied Powers, under whose special protection 
Poland was thought to be. Though the Soviet Government con- 
firmed the Lithuanian claim to independence by the Treaty of 
Suvalki on the 12th July, 1920, formal recognition by the Allies 
was not given till the end of 1922, and during these two and a half 
years the whole external history of Lithuania turned on a pro- 
longed struggle for territory — a misfortune which the three Baltic 
states were spared. This struggle, moreover, had an unfor- 
tunate effect on the internal condition of the country, since disap- 
pointed national hopes aroused an acute national spirit and threw 
undue influence into the hands of extremists who aimed at influenc- 
ing the Government by terrorism. Confronted on one side by Polish 
hostility and the difficulties experienced in its relations with the 
Principal Allies and on the other by something like a Fascist move- 
ment at home, the Lithuanian Government found great difficulty 
in maintaining its position. Partly for this reason Lithuania’s 
relations with Soviet Russia during this period were more friendly 
than those of her three northern neighbours. 1 In fact, it looked as 
though the Bolsheviks hoped to be able to use Lithuania and 
Lithuanian territorial claims as a means for stirring up difficulties 
both for Poland and for the Allies. The history of Lithuanian 
relations during these four years with Poland and with the Principal 
Allied Powers respectively may be summed up in two words — Vilna 
and Memel — rand some account of these two problems is given below, 
as has been mentioned already, in subsections (b) and (c). In the 
international relations of Poland, on the other hand, the Vilna 
controversy was only one incident — though her conduct of it was 
unfortunately characteristic of her general foreign policy at this 
time. 

1 It is to be noted that whereas Finland, Esthonia, and Latvia each bordered 
directly on Soviet Bussia and 'jvere exposed to all the inconveniences which 
this immediate contiguity involved, Lithuania was isolated from Bussia, 
after General Zeligovski’s occupation of Vilna and the settlement of the 
Polish* Bussian frontier in the Treaty of Biga, by a corridor of Polish territory 
stretching up to the southern frontier of Latvia on the Dvina. 
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(6) The Controversy over the Polish -Lithuanian Frontier 1 

The boundary dispute between Poland and Lithuania which 
broke out in 1920 added a new controversy to the troubles of 
Eastern Europe. Prior to the Third Partition of 1795, the terri- 
tories inhabited by Polish and Lithuanian populations had con- 
stituted politically a single unit ; their political union had been 
voluntary and gradual ; 2 3 and it had been accompanied by an 
equally voluntary and gradual 4 Polonization \ in the social sense, 
of the Lithuanian governing class. Even the linguistic barrier had 
survived only among the politically unselfconscious peasantry, and 
was to some extent neutralized by the stronger bond of their common 
Roman Catholic religion, which they also shared with the White 
Russian peasantry in the district of Vilna. The city of Vilna, which 
had been the capital of Lithuania before the Union, had afterwards 
become a local centre of Polish culture. The separate consciousness 
of Lithuanian nationality on a linguistic basis, like so many 
European national movements of this character, only grew up 
during the nineteenth century, when the Poles and Lithuanians 
though the former were largely and the latter almost entirely under 
Russian rule, were politically isolated from one another ; 3 but 
this made the conflict all the more acute when the Polish and 
Lithuanian nations emerged as separate entities from the ruins of 
the Hapsburg. Hohenzollern, and Romanov Empires. The Poles, 
who had expected the Lithuanians to return voluntarily to the 
situation of 1795, resented their newly-differentiated nationalism, 
while at the same time they coveted the outlet across Lithuania 
to the Baltic as an alternative to the Danzig corridor. 4 The 
Lithuanians resented even more bitterly the Polish attitude towards 
themselves, and feared that the Poles would attempt to use their 
superior military strength and their special diplomatic influence 

1 Almost all the relevant documents up to date are printed in L. N. O. J., 
Special Supplement No. 4, December, 1920. See also The Lithuanian -Polish 
Dispute, published by the Lithuanian Government in 1922 (3 volumes, 
obtainable from the Lithuanian Information Bureau, 10 Palace (rate, 
London, W. 8). 

2 Personal union of the crowns in a. d. 1386, constitutional union of the 
two states themselves in a. d. 1569. 

3 Even during the rare intervals between the years 1795 and 1918 when 
a mutilated and incompletely independent Polish state was re-established 
(e. g. the Duchy of Warsaw 1807-14 and the Kingdom of 4 Congress Poland 7 
1814-30), it never included more than a small corner of Lithuania 

4 See III (ii) 3 ( d ) below. 
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with the Principal Allied Powers in order to force upon Lithuania 
the Polish conception of Polish-Lithuanian relations. 

On the 8th December, 1919, the Supreme Council in Paris laid 
down a provisional eastern frontier for Poland, the so-called ‘ Curzon 
line which followed linguistic boundaries as closely as was per- 
mitted by the very mixed character of many of these border districts 
and the doubtful validity of some of the available statistics of popula- 
tion. 1 The northern sector would have formed the frontier between 
Poland and Lithuania, and this frontier would have excluded from 
Poland not nlerely the insignificant Polish minorities in a long 
corridor extending north-eastwards through and beyond Vilna, 
but also the substantial Polish minority in the city of Vilna. For 
the moment the potential problem thus created remained in abey- 
ance ; the c Curzon line ’ was only provisional, and Polish forces 
were almost everywhere in occupation of territories far to the east 
of it, including at this time the district of Vilna itself. The district 
of Vilna had a very chequered history both during and after the 
War of 1914. It was occupied in 1915 by the Germans, who, on 
their retreat in November, 1918, handed it over to the Lithuanians. 
The Lithuanians promptly established Vilna &s their capital and 
convened a National Assembly there ; but their tenure of power 
was short-lived, for in January, 1919, they were driven out by the 
Bolsheviks. The Poles then captured the city in April, 1919, and 
remained in possession until the July of the following year, when it 
was retaken by the Bolsheviks in the course of their great advance 
into Poland. 2 

Russian diplomacy caught at this opportunity of securing 
Lithuanian support, and on the 12th July, 1920, a Peace Treaty 
was signed at Moscow between the Soviet Government and Lithuania 
which provided, among other things, for the cession of Vilfia to 
Lithuania. 3 In accordance with this Treaty the Bolsheviks handed 
over Vilna City and the greater part of the province to the 
Lithuanians. In August, however, the fortunes of the Russo-Polish 
War changed completely ; the Russian retreat brought the 
Lithuanians for the first time into direct contact with the victorious 
Poles ; and a collision between Polish and Lithuanian troops 
actually took place in the neighbourhood of Suvalki. 

In consequence of this skirmish the Polish Government appealed 

1 See map 2 ; also H. P. (7., vol. vi, p. 275. 

2 See H. P. 0., vol. vi, p. 308. 

3 For the portions of tne text relating to Vilna, see L. N. O. , Special 
Supplement No. 4, December, 1920, pp. 12-13. 
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to the League of Nations on the 5th September against Lithuania’s 
‘ act of aggression \ Though Lithuania was not yet a Member of 
the League, she accepted the obligations of Membership for the 
purposes of this dispute, and eventually agreed to recognize the 
4 Curzon line 5 provisionally as the frontier between herself and 
Poland. This step involved a sacrifice of her claims under the 
Moscow Treaty in the Suvalki sector, but on the other hand it 
strengthened her title to the more important territories coveted by 
Poland to the east of the £ Curzon line ’ which the Moscow Treaty 
had assigned to Lithuania. Poland, on her side, now undertook 
to respect these territories as neutral so long as their neutrality was 
equally respected by the Russians. Both Governments agreed at 
the same time to refrain from further hostilities, and consented to 
the appointment by the Council of a Military Commission of 
Control to secure the respective withdrawal of the Polish and 
Lithuanian forces to the limits thus assigned to them. Under the 
auspices of this Commission, Polish and Lithuanian representatives 
signed at Suvalki on the 7th October an armistice convention 
providing for a line of demarcation between the respective forces. 
The line laid down corresponded closely with the ‘ Curzon line ’ 
in the Suvalki sector, and then turned eastwards until it struck 
a point on the Ly da- Vilna railway, leaving the city of Vilna many 
miles away on the Lithuanian side. This agreement 1 was timed 
to come into force on the 10th October, but on the previous day 
General Zeligovski, an independent Polish commander, drove the 
Lithuanians out of Vilna City and reoccupied the greater part 
of the province for the Poles. His action was feebly disowned by the 
Polish Government, but the city remained from that moment 
onwards in Polish hands. 

This coup de main not only violated the Suvalki agreement, which 
the Poles had signed, but flouted the authority of the League and of 
its Commission. Powerless to meet force with force, the Council 
of the League could only summon the two parties once more to 
Geneva. The Lithuanians protested vehemently against the action 
of General Zeligovski ; the Poles somewhat cynically argued that 
it was a fait accompli with which they could not interfere, and that 
in any case it fell outside the scope of the original dispute referred 
by them to the League. On the 28th October the Council decided, 
on the report of M. Hymans (Belgium), that the destiny of the Vilna 
area should be determined by a plebiscite to be held under the 
1 Text published in L'Europe Nouvelle, 7th April, 1923. 
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auspices of the League, and on the 8th November both Governments 
accepted this proposal. It was clear that no plebiscite could be 
taken unless the district were first evacuated by General Zeligovski 
and taken over by a neutral army of occupation, and during the 
winter of 1920-1 strong efforts were made to collect a mixed inter- 
national force for the purpose. Once again, however, the League 
found itself unable to execute a decision which could not be realized 
without the assistance of armed forces. Few nations were prepared 
to contribute contingents to a mixed army which was to be sent to 
this obscure and isolated corner of Europe to face an unknown 
population, a possibly recalcitrant Polish General and, in the back- 
ground, the darker menace of Soviet Russia. Disputes, moreover, 
arose regarding the other conditions of the plebiscite, and on 
the 3rd March, 1921, the Council decided to abandon the plebiscite 
in favour of direct negotiations between the Poles and Lithuanians, 
under the presidency of M. Hymans, as the League’s representative. 

The next phase lasted from March, 1921, to January, 1922. 
M. Hymans exhausted his patience and that of the League in constant 
and untiring efforts at conciliation. His plan was to promote a 
general rapprochement between the two states as a line of approach 
towards the local dispute over Vilna. The policy followed by him 
was to induce Poland, in return for a permanent military and 
economic alliance with Lithuania, 1 to agree to the incorporation of 
Vilna in Lithuania as a separate autonomous canton subject to 
special guarantees ; but the time was not propitious for negotia- 
tions. The Lithuanians, exasperated beyond measure by the 
Zeligovski coup and by the failure of the League and of the Allies 
to take any effective counter-measures, were in no mood to listen 
to counsels of reason and moderation ; while the Poles, whose 
ambitions were almost completely realized by the status quo , were 
unlikely to budge without some stronger inducements than 
M. Hymans was in a position to offer. All his proposals 2 were 
rejected by either one or both of the parties concerned, and 
finally, on the 13th January, 1922, the Council announced that the 
procedure of conciliation instituted in the previous March had 
reached its term and that the now useless League Commission at 
Vilna would be withdrawn. 

1 Among other things the utilization of the port of Memel and the waterway 
of the Niernen was to be specifically secured to Poland. For this question 
see III (ii) 3 (c) below’. 

a These proposals may be studied in detail in L.N.O.J . , May, September, 
October, and November, 1921. 
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By this decision the Council virtually resigned the Vilna problem 
as insoluble by any method open to the League and left events to 
take their course. The Vilna question was on the agenda on several 
occasions during 1922, and in the autumn the Spanish Consul- 
General in Brussels was sent out on behalf of the League to investi- 
gate the position once more on the spot ; but no progress could 
be made, and he could only recommend a definite, though pro- 
visional, line of demarcation based on the status quo, on either 
side of which the civil administration should be taken over 
respectively by the Polish and Lithuanian authorities. This recom- 
mendation, which was adopted by the Council on the 3rd February, 
1923, was, of course, at once accepted by Poland and rejected by 
Lithuania. 

The Poles had now been in possession of Vilna for more than two 
years ; they had already organized there a local Diet which, in the 
circumstances, could only be of a Polish complexion ; and they 
calculated that the time was ripe for obtaining from the Powers 
an official recognition of their gains. On the 15th February, 1923, 
the Polish Government appealed to the Conference of Ambassadors 
and found that their calculation was correct. Every one was weary 
of the controversy and the Allied Powers represented on the Con- 
ference were unlikely to court disaster by proposing any solution 
which required for its application the use of armed force. On the 
15th March the Conference, in virtue of Article 87 of the Treaty 
of Versailles, laid down in detail the frontiers between Poland on 
the one hand and Russia and Lithuania on the other. 1 As between 
Poland and Russia they simply recognized the line already traced 
and delimited by the tw o parties k on their own responsibility ’ 
on the 23rd November, 1922. 2 As between Poland and Lithuania, 
they confirmed the ‘ Curzon line ’ in the Suvalki district, between 
the East Prussian frontier and the Niemen, while between the 
Niemen and the Dvina they laid down a definitive frontier which 
approximately coincided with the provisional line of demarcation 
recommended by the Council of the League on the previous 
3rd February. Basing their action on ‘ the de facto situation 
resulting from 5 that recommendation and thus seeking to invoke 
the authority of the League in support of their decision, the Confer- 
ence of Ambassadors awarded to Poland the district which had been 

1 See H. P. vol. vi, p. 283 ; and, for the text of the decision, U Europe 
Nouvelle , 7th April, 1923. 

2 In pursuance of the Treaty of Riga, w T hich has been dealt with n 1 ff. P. C ., 
loc. cit. 
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lawlessly occupied by General Zeligovski nearly two and a half years 
before. 

The Lithuanian Government refused to accept this award and 
continued to regard itself as being in a state of war with Poland ; 
but it had weakened its position by having requested the Principal 
Allied Powers on several occasions, notably on the 18th November, 
1922, 1 to intervene in its favour in virtue of the Versailles Treaty, 
Article 87, which it had thus appeared to recognize by implication ; 
and it had also alienated the Council of the League by attempting 
to arraign it before the Permanent Court of International Justice. 
At a meeting of the Council on the 21st April, 1923, the representa- 
tive of Lithuania contended that the Ambassadors 5 decision was 
incompatible with the principles previously laid down by the 
Council ; but the Council took the view that both parties had 
admitted the Ambassadors 5 competence to settle their dispute, 
and declined to submit its resolution of the 3rd February to the 
Permanent Court for an opinion on its legality. Lithuania raised 
both questions once again during September, 1923, in the Fourth 
Assembly, but the only result was an adjournment of the discussion 
to the following year. 

Thus, by the close of 1923, the long-drawn-out controversy over 
the Vilna district seemed to have been brought to an end ; the 
de facto situation created by General Zeligovski's high-handed act 
had been endorsed and regularized by the Allied Powers, and 
Lithuania was not in a position to alter it by force of arms. The 
events above narrated aroused so much feeling and controversy 
at the time that there was a tendency to forget the original basis 
of the dispute, that is, the respective Polish and Lithuanian claims 
to the Vilna district ; and the just criticisms levelled against some 
of the methods employed by Poland were sometimes taken to 
imply endorsement of the Lithuanian case. It may therefore be 
appropriate to add a brief note on the respective merits of the 
two claims. 

From the standpoint of linguistic nationality, the Lithuanian 
claim to Vilna was unfounded. The Lithuanian element in Vilna 
City was negligible, and there was only a single district (Troki) 
in the whole province which showed a clear Lithuanian majority . 2 

1 This occasion was referred to by the Conference of Ambassadors in their 
decision of the 15th March, 1923. 

2 The only fairly reliable figures of population were those of the Russian 
census of 1897. These were necessarily out-of-date but seemed free from 
bias. Subsequent attempts at enumeration (Russian, German, and Polish) 
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The references by the Lithuanians to the City of Vilna as their 
ancient capital related to an historic Lithuania which had little or no 
resemblance to Lithuania as it emerged after the War of 1914. 
Juridically, however, their claim had a far more solid foundation, 
for the territory had unquestionably been under Russian sovereignty 
and was ceded to Lithuania by the Soviet Government (which, 
however, at the date of cession, i. e. the 12th July, 1920, had not 
been recognized by any of the existing Great Powers as the de jure 
Government of Russia). 1 

The Polish claim rested, in point of nationality, upon the fact 
that the Polish element was larger than the Lithuanian element in 
Vilna City — where, however (as in many Polish towns), the Poles 
themselves were outnumbered by the Jews. Throughout the rest 
of the province the Polish population was numerically insignificant, 
though it included a larger proportion of the landowning class. 
Juridically, the Polish claim rested on the decision of the Confer- 
ence of Ambassadors, which was based on the provision in the Treaty 
of Versailles (Art. 87) to the effect that ‘ the boundaries of Poland 
not laid down in the present Treaty will be subsequently determined 
by the Principal Allied and Associated Powers \ 

In the case of Vilna, as in that of Bessarabia, 2 it is difficult to 
avoid the conclusion that the Allied Powers had placed themselves 
in a difficult legal position by making over to a third party former 
Russian territory of which they had no apparent right to dispose. 

(c) The Status of Memel 

While in all other cases, save that of Danzig, territory ceded by 
Germany under the Treaty of Versailles either passed direct to 
another Power or was subject to a plebiscite, the ultimate fate of 
Memel was left in suspense. At the Peace Conference suggestions 

were all incomplete and were also made in order to support particular theses. 
The 1897 figures gave the following approximate percentages : 

Russians. White Russians. Poles. Lithuanians. Jews. Others. 

For the Province of Vilna including the City 
5*00 56*05 8-18 17-59 12-72 0-46 

For the City of Vilna 

20-50 4-20 30-90 2-00 40-30 2*10 

1 By the Preliminary Treaty of Riga of the 2nd October, 1920, the Soviet 
Government recognized the rights of Poland over territory lying to the east 
of the district of Vilna ; but this was not incompatible with their previous 
cession of the Vilna district to Lithuania, and cannot be held to have annulled 
the rights of Lithuania under the Treaty of the 12th July, 1920. 

2 See III (ii) 4 below. 
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had been made for separating from Germany a considerable tract 
of territory on both sides of the river Niemen and giving it to an 
enlarged Poland which, as it was thought at that time, might 
include Lithuania. Eventually the more ambitious proposals were 
rejected and it was determined that all territory west of the river 
should be left to Germany. There remained a narrow strip of terri- 
tory, about seventy miles in length and varying from ten to twenty 
miles in breadth, on the right bank of the river, which had belonged 
to the Kingdom of Prussia as part of its inheritance from the 
Knights of the Teutonic Order ; and by Article 99 of the Treaty 
of Versailles Germany renounced her sovereignty over this territory 
in favour of the Allied and Associated Powers, and undertook to 
accept the settlement eventually made by them, ‘ particularly in 
so far as concerns the nationality of the inhabitants \ As was shown 
in the correspondence with the German delegation, the reason for this 
arrangement was that at that time the future extent of Lithuanian 
territory had not been settled. It seems, that, is, to have been 
the intention of the Conference to assign this district to Lithuania, 
but this could not be done until the new state of Lithuahia had been 
completely established and had received full recognition from the 
Allies. 

The district owed its importance entirely to the fact that it con- 
trolled the right bank of the river Niemen, which was an important 
channel of trade, the town of Memel being a considerable timber 
port. If there was to be an independent state of Lithuania, it 
might be argued with much reason that the possession of the port 
of Memel would be essential to its prosperity and almost to its 
existence. This was, indeed, the only justification for separating 
the district from Germany, for though there seems no doubt that 
a large majority of the agricultural population was Lithuanian by 
race and origin (in fact, about half of them still used the Lithuanian 
language), the town of Memel itself, with a population of about 
25,000, was almost entirely German. The situation was indeed 
similar to that in the adjoining states detached from the Russian 
Empire. Memel, like Riga and Reval, had been established as far 
back as the thirteenth century as a German trading station ; but 
the agricultural population had not been fully Germanized, not- 
withstanding the fact that it had come under the successive German 
sovereignties of the Teutonic Knights, the Electorate of Branden- 
burg, the Kingdom of Prussia, and the German Reich. 

In accordance with the Treaty, the Allies took over the govern- 

s 
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ment of Memel from Germany as soon as ratification had taken place. 
A French national was appointed as High Commissioner to administer 
the territory in the name of the Allied Powers, and three com- 
panies of French troops were sent out. This form of government 
continued, contrary to general expectation, for three years, the 
delay in effecting a final settlement being presumably due to the 
delay of the Allied Powers in giving official recognition to the 
Lithuanian Government. 

During these three years the history of the town and district was 
uneventful. Generally speaking, comparatively few changes were 
made. The administration continued to be German in character 
and was earned on by German officials under the French Commis- 
sioner. The town prospered, and a feeling seems to have arisen 
that it might be better not to hand it over eventually to Lithuania 
in full sovereignty, but to make it, like Danzig, a self-governing 
territory, though with special relations to Lithuania. 1 In con- 
sequence, serious alarm began to be felt in Lithuania lest the loss 
of Vilna might be capped by a decision of the Allies to deprive her 
of Memel. This would be a very serious matter for Lithuania, for, 
as has been seen, Memel was her only possible port and, if it were 
not in her hands, she would have no control over her own foreign 
trade. There was also undoubtedly a fear that a self-governing 
Memel might come in some way under Polish influence. The 
Poles clearly hoped that they might succeed in obtaining control 
of the port so as to provide an alternative outlet to the sea, as 
they were not satisfied with the arrangements at Danzig. 

During the autumn of 1922 the Conference of Ambassadors 
began to consider the future status of the Memel district, and the 
Lithuanians seem to have had reason to fear that the decision of the 
Conference might be adverse to their claims. In consequence the 
Lithuanians, both in Kovno and in Memel, made up their minds to 
imitate the example of the Poles. The seizure of Vilna by Zeligovski, 
which had been so successful, seemed to show that direct action 
might in the long run succeed where diplomatic representations 
failed. In the first days of January, 1923, a rising in the territory 
of Memel was organized by a considerable number of Lithuanians, 
who crossed the frontier from the Lithuanian side ; they appealed 
for help to Kovno, and the rising was immediately followed by an 

1 Compare the situation which arose, during the same period, in Western 
Thrace owing to a similar prolongation of a provisional Allied administration. 
(See III (iii) 8 below. 
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invasion of Lithuanian troops. The French garrison, which consisted 
of only about 200 men, was greatly outnumbered and fell back on 
the town. On the 15th January, the Lithuanians entered the town 
and after some street fighting the French garrison surrendered. The 
Lithuanians occupied the town and set up a provisional Government. 

This bold stroke placed the Allies in a very difficult position. 
It happened just at the time when the French were preparing for 
the invasion of the Ruhr, and neither they nor the British Govern- 
ment were prepared to send out the considerable number of troops 
which would have been necessary to restore Allied authority. In 
consequence they took refuge in negotiation. A British cruiser and 
a French gun-boat were sent to the port and an inter-Allied commis- 
sion was appointed by the Conference of Ambassadors to investi- 
gate the situation on the spot. At the same time strong protests 
were addressed to the Kovno Government. Eventually, on the 
1 5th February, an agreement was reached at Memel, which registered 
the acquiescence of the Principal Allied Powers in the situation 
created by the Lithuanian coup de main. A new Government was 
set up which was almost entirely Lithuanian ; the French High 
Commissioner and troops were withdrawn ; and from this time 
onwards Memel was practically under Lithuanian administration. 
The whole arrangement was intended to be purely provisional, 
pending the final decision regarding the status of the territory 
which was to be made by the Conference of Ambassadors. 

On the 16th February, 1923, the Conference of Ambassadors 
adopted proposals for a permanent settlement which they imme- 
diately communicated to the Lithuanian Government. These 
proposals were that the juridical sovereignty over Memel, which 
was still in the hands of the Allies, should be transferred to Lithuania, 
but that Memel should be constituted an autonomous area with 
popular representation and with institutions providing for complete 
equality between the two races, German and Lithuanian, by which 
it was inhabited. There was to be full liberty of transit for both 
Poland and Lithuania, by river and by land, a free zone in the 
port, and guarantees to both countries of all facilities for their 
commerce. As soon as Lithuania had accepted these conditions, the 
Conference of Ambassadors was to draw up a statute for the govern- 
ment of the territory and to conclude a convention with Lithuania 
in accordance with this decision. As the result of considerable 
pressure, the Lithuanian Government accepted these proposals on 
the 14th March. 

S 2 
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The Conference of Ambassadors then proceeded to draft the 
proposed convention and statute. This caused much difficulty, 
and in September, 1923, after many months of negotiation, the 
Lithuanian Government refused to accept the draft presented to 
them, on the ground that it was inconsistent with the note of the 
16th February. The chief point at issue was the arrangement 
proposed for the control of the port. In particular the Lithuanians 
refused to accept the proposal for giving to Poland a share in the 
management of the port and a special zone which would be entirely 
under Polish control. Their treaty with the Soviet Government 
was represented by them as a reason for rejecting a clause under 
which military supplies could be transported to Poland, in time 
of war, through Lithuanian territory. Moreover, on the ground 
that they were still in a state of war with Poland, the Lithuanian 
Government refused the demand that free transit for Polish timber 
should be permitted across Lithuanian territory. 

The question had therefore reached a deadlock, and at the end 
of September, 1923, it was referred by both parties to the League 
of Nations. On the 19th December the League Council appointed 
a special commission under the chairmanship of Mr. Norman Davis, 
a private citizen of the United States, to investigate the situation. 
After a visit to Memel itself and also to Kovno and Warsaw in 
February, 1924, the Commission suggested certain alterations in 
the draft convention, which in the main met the objections raised by 
Lithuania. The port was to be administered by a Harbour Board 
composed of three members, one representing Memel and one the 
Lithuanian Government, while the third, who was not to be a 
national of any riparian state of the River Niemen, was to be 
nominated by the Chairman of the Advisory and Technical Com- 
mittee for Communications and Transit of the League of Nations. 
The most thorny question was the transit of Polish timber ; but 
the Lithuanian delegation were with much difficulty induced to 
give an undertaking that, once the convention had been signed, 
they would not use the alleged state of war between their country 
and Poland as a reason for refusing facilities for the floating of 
Polish timber down the Niemen. 

The convention in its revised form was eventually accepted 
on the 16th March, 1924, by the representatives of Lithuania and 
of the four Principal Allied Powers at Geneva. Reservations w r ere 
made by the Polish representative, and the convention was later 
the subject of vigorous protests in the Polish Diet ; but as Poland 
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was not a signatory and bad no locus standi juridically, these 
demarches remained without effect. 

The convention 1 was signed by representatives of the Allied 
Powers in Paris on the 7th May, 1924, and by the Lithuanian 
representative on the 17th May. 2 


(< d ) The Status of Danzig 3 

The Peace Conference of Paris had been confronted with no 
problem more difficult than that of Danzig. On the one hand there 
was a unanimous demand by the whole Polish nation for the cession 
to Poland of a city which had been under Polish suzerainty for 
many hundred years and which also contained the only convenient 
and important port for Polish commerce. On the other hand, the 
Germans protested with equal vigour against transferring to Poland 
a city of some 200,000 inhabitants, of whom 97 per cent, were 
German. The Peace Conference settled the difficulty by an ingenious 
solution which at the same time constituted a remarkable new 
experiment in government. 

The text of the Treaty of Versailles, however, only laid down in 
broad outline the main features of the settlement ; all the details 
were left for future arrangement ; and, until these had been deter- 
mined, the city and territory were to remain under the control of 
the Principal Allied and Associated Powers, to whom the sovereignty 
was surrendered by Germany under Article 100. As soon, therefore, 
as the Treaty came into force it was necessary for the Allies to 
provide for the immediate government and administration of 
Danzig. For this purpose Sir Reginald Tower, one of the senior 
Ministers in the British diplomatic service, was sent out as adminis- 
trator ; and two battalions of Allied troops, one French and one 
British, were stationed at Danzig, under the command of General 
Sir Richard Haking. Sir Reginald Tower was also appointed by the 
League of Nations as their High Commissioner ; but his role as 
High Commissioner was necessarily subordinate to his functions 
as Allied administrator so long as sovereignty over the territory 

1 Published as a British White Paper, Cmd. 2235 of 1924. 

3 A publication of the Lithuanian Ministry for Foreign Affairs entitled 
The Question of Memel (London, 1924, obtainable from the Lithuanian 
Information Bureau) contains diplomatic and other documents from 1919 
to 1923. 

3 The history of the Marienwerder and Allenstein plebiscites, the former 
of which had some bearing on the question of Danzig, has been given in 
H . P. (7., vol. ii, Ch. IV, Part 2, and vol. vi, Ch. II, Part 2, § 10. 
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remained with the Allied Powers. The Allied administration lasted 
just over nine months, from February to November, 1920. The 
actual work of administration was left in the main to the existing 
German Burgomaster, Herr Sahm, and to a council composed of 
representatives of all the various political parties in the territory, 
including a communist and a member of the Polish minority. 
Sir Reginald Tower presided over the meetings of this council, 
which was nominated by him, but he did not attempt to interfere 
unnecessarily in the details of government. His intervention was 
seldom called for. except in negotiations with the Polish Govern- 
ment or for the purpose of protecting Polish interests in Danzig ; 
but this was no light task, since Polish demands were extensive, 
while the spirit in which they were met on the part of Danzig was 
seldom accommodating. 

The work to be done before the Free City could be constituted 
formally and the new system brought into operation was twofold : 
the constitution must be drafted and placed under the guarantee 
of the League of Nations ; and the Treaty between Poland and 
Danzig, which was provided for in Article 105 of the Treaty of 
Versailles and by which future relations between the two states 
w r ere to be governed, must be negotiated and signed. 

The drafting of the constitution was the work of a Constituent 
Assembly, elected by universal adult suffrage throughout the 
territory in May, 1920. The constitution, as drafted by this 
Assembly, was forwarded by Sir Reginald Tower, in his capacity 
as League of Nations High Commissioner, to Geneva ; and on the 
17th November, by a resolution of the League Council, it was 
placed under the guarantee of the League. The Council asked at the 
same time for certain not very important amendments in the con- 
stitution ; the discussion of these with the Danzig Government 
was prolonged ; and it was not till May, 1922, that the High Com- 
missioner was at last authorized to give his consent to the constitu- 
tion in its final form. The legislative authority, as eventually 
constituted, was an Assembly or Volkstag of 120 members, elected 
by universal adult suffrage. The most notable feature in the con- 
stitution was the Senate, which was to perform the functions not of 
an Upper Chamber but of a Cabinet. It was composed of eight 
4 principal ’ Senators (including the President) who were to be 
elected by the Assembly for a term of four years and to be irremov- 
able during that period, except by impeachment before the High 
Court for breaches of the law' or constitution ; and of fourteen 
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‘ secondary ’ Senators, who were to be elected by the Assembly 
for an indefinite term, to be responsible to it throughout their 
tenure of office, and to resign on a vote of non-confidence. The 
Senate collectively represented the Free City in all international 
matters, in so far as these were not conducted on her behalf by 
Poland ; and the President of tjie Senate acted, in practice though 
not in theory, as head of the state. 

The more complicated and important task of negotiating the 
Treaty between Poland and Danzig was entrusted by the Treaty 
of Versailles to the Allied Powers. It soon became clear that no 
progress would be made by direct discussions between the two parties, 
and in the autumn of 1920 the Conference of Ambassadors under- 
took the work, assisted by special delegations from Warsaw and 
Danzig. Most of the provisions of the Treaty followed closely the 
lines laid down in the Treaty of Versailles. Danzig was to be 
included in the Polish customs area and Polish tariffs and customs 
legislation were to be applied ; there was to be no discrimination 
against Polish nationals or against Danzig nationals of Polish 
origin or speech ; Poland was to undertake the conduct of the foreign 
relations of Danzig as well as the protection of its nationals abroad ; 
relations between Danzig and Poland were to be conducted through 
a Polish diplomatic representative stationed at Danzig, but there 
was no provision for the diplomatic representation of Danzig at 
Warsaw. The whole arrangement was placed under the protection 
and guarantee of the League of Nations, and there was to be 
resident at Danzig, with the title of High Commissioner, a repre- 
sentative of the League of Nations whose duty it w r ould be to act 
as mediator in all difficulties and disputes which might arise. There 
was, however, an appeal from his decision to the League of Nations 
itself. 

While in these points the new T Treaty closely followed the provi- 
sions laid down by the Treaty of Versailles, in one important matter 
it went outside them. The Treaty of Versailles required that the 
new Treaty should 4 insure to Poland without any restriction the 
free use and service of all waterways, docks, basins, wharves, and 
other works within the territory of the Free City necessary for 
Polish imports and exports and should also insure to Poland the 
right 4 to develop and improve 5 the port. The new Treaty placed 
the whole of the port under the control of a Port and Waterways 
Board, composed of five Polish and five Danzig representatives, 
with a neutral chairman appointed (in default of agreement between 
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the parties) by the League of Nations. On this body rested the 
Obligation of insuring that the rights and interests of Poland in 
the port of Danzig should be adequately provided for and safe- 
guarded. The railways connected with the port were also' placed 
under the control of this Board. 

The draft Treaty, as approved by the Conference of Ambassadors, 
was formally communicated to the Polish and Danzig representa- 
tives on the 2 1st October, 1920. Certain minor modifications were 
made by consent between the two parties, and it was finally signed 
in Paris on the 9th November. 1 It did not require ratification and 
came automatically into force as soon as the Free City was con- 
stituted. 

Meanwhile, on the 27th October, the Conference of Ambassadors, 
in the name of the Principal Allied Powers, had signed an Act 
constituting the Free City and transferring to it the sovereignty 
over the territory ceded by Germany under Article 100 of the Trea ty 
of Versailles. This Act was also signed by the Danzig plenipoten- 
tiaries on the 9th November, simultaneously with the Polish- 
Danzig Treaty, and the Free City came into being on the 15th 
November, 1920. 

On the loth November, therefore, the Allied administration came 
to an end, and the Allied troops were at once withdrawn ; Sir 
Reginald Tower gave up his position not only as Allied Adminis- 
trator but also as League of Nations High Commissioner ; and in 
December the League appointed General Haking as their first 
regular High Commissioner. In February, 1923, he was succeeded 
by Mr. MacDonnell, an Irishman formerly in the service of the 
Egyptian Government. Throughout this period Herr Sahm had 
discharged, with marked tact and ability, the functions of President 
of the Senate and head of the state. 

One further task remained for the Allied Powers to perform in 
Danzig after the creation of the Free City — the distribution of 
former German state property which, under Article 107 of the 
Treaty of Versailles, was to pass either to Poland or to Danzig. 
By the Polish-Danzig Treaty of the 9th November, 1920, the Port 
and Waterways Board became a party entitled to receive that 
portion of the state property which was connected with the port, 

1 The principal documents regarding the negotiations are collected in 
a Green Book issued by the Danzig Senate in 1920. The Treaty bore the 
date of the 9th November, 1920, though as a matter of fact the Polish pleni- 
potentiary, M. Paderewski, was at that time absent at Geneva and did not 
append his signature till some days later. 
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and the division therefore became tripartite. The task was entrusted 
to an Allied Commission, which began its operations in February, 
1921 ; by March, 1922, its work was practically complete ; but, 
owing to various delays, the document transferring the ownership 
of the property to Poland, Danzig, or the Port and Waterways 
Board was not finally signed till the 3rd May, 1923. 1 

In view of the extreme national animosity prevailing between the 
Germans and the Poles and of the severe disappointment which 
Polish hopes had suffered when Danzig was not ceded outright to 
Poland, it is not surprising that at times the feeling between Poles 
and Danzigers ran very high. Constant cases of dispute, which to 
a great extent turned on the interpretation of the Treaty, 2 arose 
during the first three years of the Free City’s existence. Every one 
of these had first to be referred to the High Commissioner for his 
decision, and on a large number of them one side or the other 
appealed to the League of Nations, so that there was hardly a single 
meeting of the League Council until the end of 1923 in which some 
point in connexion with Danzig did not come up for consideration 
and decision. This procedure may, at first sight, appear clumsy ; 
but in practice it was found distinctly useful. On many occasions, 
negotiations, which in Danzig or Warsaw had proved utterly abortive, 
were resumed with success in the calmer atmosphere of distant 
Geneva, and a settlement was reached without the Council having 
to give a decision at all. Where the Council was ultimately required 
to give a decision on these appeals, it was usually able simply to 
confirm the decision already given by the High Commissioner. 

It would be quite impossible within a reasonable space to attempt 
to enumerate these questions, but broadly it may be said that the 
most frequent cause of controversy was the question of the control 
of the port. There was great friction on the Port and Waterways 
Board, and, as in many cases all the Poles voted on one side and 
all the representatives of Danzig on the other, deadlocks were 
frequent and the administrative work had practically to be carried 
on by the Chairman, a Swiss Colonel. The Poles constantly repre- 
sented that these arrangements were not in strict accordance with 
the Treaty of Versailles, that they were such as to interfere 
with that free transit which was vital to Poland, and that the 
whole management of the harbour was ineffective. The people 

1 Issued as a White Paper, Cmd. 2204 of 1924. 

2 In October, 1921, Poland and Danzig signed a further treaty at Warsaw, 
and this likewise gave rise to frequent differences of interpretation. 
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of Danzig, on the other hand, suggested that the Poles were deliber- 
ately attempting to make the successful working of the new system 
impossible in the hope that, if it broke down, they might get the 
management of the harbour into their own hands. 

Many questions also came up for decision regarding the status of 
Polish citizens resident in Danzig. The Poles claimed that such 
Polish citizens should have all the privileges of Danzig citizens 
except their political rights. The Danzig Senate, which was very 
apprehensive of an artificial importation of Poles into the city 
with the ultimate object of creating a Polish majority, denied 
the Poles any special rights (for instance, in connexion with the 
purchase of landed property) beyond those which belonged to other 
resident aliens. 1 There were also numerous minor points which 
arose regarding the administration of the customs, which was in 
Polish hands, and the local trade between Danzig and the adjoining 
territory. 

At the beginning of 1923, for some reason which is not apparent, 
the friction threatened to reach a dangerous pitch ; a new High 
Commissioner had just been appointed ; and there were rumours, 
which were certainly exaggerated and possibly without much 
foundation, that the Poles intended bv a sudden stroke to seize the 
city. At the same time a number of complicated questions were 
presented to the High Commissioner for his decision, and on the 
4th June he referred to the Council of the League the whole question 
of his competence, which had been called in question by the Polish 
Government; while on the 20th June the Polish Government 
referred to the League the general question of the differences which 
had arisen between Poland and Danzig. The crisis, however, passed 
over rapidly ; the whole situation was discussed by the Council 
during its session in July ; the Poles, probably owing to French 
advice, withdrew many of their demands ; and negotiations between 
the two parties on outstanding points were opened. The High 
Commissioner received the full support of the League and his posi- 
tion was therefore confirmed. 

1 Compare the safeguards in this matter which were secured to the A aland 
Islanders (III (ii) 2 (c) above). 
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(e) The Polish-German Negotiations arising out of the Partition 

of Upper Silesia 

The history of the Upper Silesian question down to the 12th 
October, 1921, and the text of the recommendation to the Supreme 
Council of the Allies which was made on that date by the Council 
of the League of Nations, will be found in the History of the Peace 
Conference ; 1 but while this recommendation, which was adopted 
on the 20th October, 1921, by the Conference of Ambassadors, 
disposed of the question in so far as the Principal Allied Powers 
were concerned, it opened up a vast field of intricate practical 
problems to be solved by Poland and Germany as a consequence of 
the partition of so highly organized an industrial area. In the 
Council’s recommendation this field of negotiation had been provided 
for as follows : 

The measures which the Council considers necessary in order to 
ensure the continuity of the economic and social existence of Upper 
Silesia and to reduce to a minimum the inconveniences of the period of 
re-adjustment are chiefly designed with the following objects : 

To preserve, for a certain time, for the industries of the territory 

1 Vol. vi, Ch. II, Part 2, § 10 (/) and Appendix III. 
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separated from Germany, their former markets, and to ensure the 
supplies of raw material and manufactured products which are indis- 
pensable to these industries ; to avoid the economic disturbances 
which would be caused by the immediate substitution of the Polish 
mark for the German mark as the sole legal currency in the territory 
assigned to Poland ; to prevent the working of the railways serving 
Upper Silesia from being affected by the shifting of the political frontier ; 
to regulate the supplies of water and electricity ; to maintain freedom 
of movement for individuals across the new frontier ; to guarantee 
respect for private property ; to guarantee, as far ag possible, to the 
workers that they shall not lose, in the portion of territory assigned 
to Poland, the advantages which were secured to them by German social 
legislation and by their Trades Union organization ; and, finally, to 
ensure the protection of minorities on the basis of an equitable 
reciprocity. 

The solution of these problems should be achieved by means of 
arrangements effected under the form of a general Convention between 
Germany and Poland. 

The Council had further recommended that the transitional 
period should run for fifteen years. 

By the beginning of November, 1921, Germany and Poland had 
appointed their plenipotentiaries to negotiate the proposed Con- 
vention ; on the 14th November the Council of the League appointed 
M. Calonder (former President of the Swiss Confederation) to preside ; 
ajnd, on his initiation, the plenipotentiaries met at Geneva on the 
23rd. The Conference set up ten sub-commissions to deal with 
technical questions, which were to do their work in Upper Silesia 
and to be staffed, as far as possible, from the population of the 
Plebiscite Area ; one sub -commission on minorities which was to 
sit at Geneva ; and a twelfth sub-commission for the creation of 
two joint permanent Polish-German organs — an Upper Silesian 
Mixed Commission to supervise the execution of the Convention 
when negotiated, and a Court of Arbitration to settle disputes 
between private German and Polish nationals arising out of the 
new regime. 1 In case of disagreement it was recognized that 
M. Calonder was to have the last word. 

After the sub-commissions had sat for two months, the full Con- 
ference met again at Geneva on the 18th February, 1922, and 
appointed a drafting committee. 2 Notwithstanding difficulties both 
of substance and of drafting, only three questions remained unsettled 
by the 13th March ; two of these were settled forthwith through 

1 The establishment of these two organs had been proposed already in 
the Council’s recommendation of the 12th October, 1921. 

2 Under the presidency of an official of the League »Secretariat representing 
M. Calonder. 
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M. Calonder’s mediation ; and, in regard to the third, concerning 
the liquidation of German private property in the territory trans- 
ferred to Poland, which was the most difficult of the three, a direct 
agreement was reached — on the basis of suggestions put forward 
by M. Calonder — which made it unnecessary for the President to 
exercise his right of arbitration. 

On the 15th May the Convention — which contained 606 Articles, 
and was more voluminous and more technical, if not more com- 
plicated, than the Treaty of Versailles — was signed by Polish and 
German representatives at Geneva ; 1 Presidents of the Permanent 
Mixed Commission and the Arbitral Tribunal were appointed by 
the Council of the League ; and, during the same session, the 
Council also placed the stipulations in the Convention regarding the 
protection of minorities under its guarantee, on the terms on which 
it had guaranteed the Polish Minorities Treaty of the 28th /June, 
1919. 

These arrangements were the fruits of a notable co-operative 
effort to meet the economic and political difficulties involved in the 
Upper Silesian Award, and the extent of what had been achieved 
can best be conveyed by a quotation from the impressive speech 
which was delivered by M. Calonder to the German and Polish 
delegates at the final ceremony of signature. 2 

Of all the questions whose solution was adjourned by the Treaty >f 
Versailles, there was none more arduous, more painful or more formid- 
able than that of Upper Silesia. To=day this question has been finally 
settled, and I rejoice to know that this work has been done wholly at 
Geneva. It was begun here last August by the Council of the League. 
A moment ago you here performed the final act. Who will say after 
this that European co-operation is impossible ? 

M. Calonder was careful, however, to sound a note of warning : 

Your Excellencies, [he said] the task of the Governments you 
represent is not yet over ; nay, I will say more, it is only now beginning. 
This Convention will be powerless to settle the problems with which 
the population of Silesia is confronted if the authorities of this country 
and the population itself do not firmly resolve to make it succeed. 
The best of texts is useless if the men whose duty it is to interpret it 
do not do so in the spirit that its execution craves. 

The President might have added that the time at the disposal of 
the parties for executing the Convention in this spirit was not 

1 It was ratified on the 3rd June, 1922, at Oppeln. The official French 
text. Convention germemo -polonaise relative a to Haute-Sitisie , was published 
by the League of Nations (price 12*.) ; there is no edition in English. 

2 Text oi the speech quoted in The Political Activities of the League (League 
of Nations Union Pamphlet No. 83). 
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unlimited, for, in the nature of the case, the arrangements made 
on the 15th May, 1922, were only provisional. They were based 
on the assumption that, by the time when they were due to expire 
(which differed in the case of different provisions), both Germany 
and Poland would have readjusted their national economy to the new 
territorial situation — Germany by finding an alternative source of 
supply for her metallurgical industries within her diminished national 
domain, and Poland by finding alternative markets for that portion 
of the produce of Upper Silesia which had formerly been absorbed 
by Germany. Considering that Upper Silesia had been the most 
important industrial district in Germany, next to the Ruhr, and 
that the new frontier had partitioned the district in such a way as 
to place Poland in possession of by far the greater proportion of its 
economic resources, 1 this readjustment was bound to be a formidable 
task, however long the period of grace allowed. During the years 
under review, the provisional maintenance of the former economic 
links under the new political conditions was artificially promoted 
by the Franco-Belgian occupation of the Ruhr Basin, 2 which began 
only eight months after the signature of the Polish-German Conven- 
tion at Geneva, and which abnormally stimulated the demand of 
German industry for Upper Silesian coal. This postponed the evil 
day for Upper Silesia, but at the same time it was calculated to 
make the task of readjustment still more difficult when normal 
economic conditions were restored in Germany. The next phase 
of the Upper Silesian Question, however, lies outside the period 
with which this volume is concerned. 

1 ‘ The partition of Upper Silesia as carried out in 1921 placed Poland in 
possession of great industrial assets. Of sixty-seven coal-mines in Upper 
Silesia, fifty -three became hers ; of a coal output in 1920 of 31-7 million 
tons, 24*6 million fell to her ; of accumulated pit-head stocks totalling 
60 million tons, 91*5 per cent, fell to her ; of the sixteen Upper Silesian zinc 
and lead mines working, with a yearly output of 266,000 tons, eleven, with 
an output of 226,000 tons, or 70 per cent, of the total German zinc output, 
fell to her ; of thirty-seven blast furnaces in Upper Silesia twenty-one fell 
to Poland ; of fourteen steel and rolling mills, nine, and these the most 
efficient, went to Poland ; finally the partition placed in Poland’s posses- 
sion every one of the zinc and lead foundries of the Upper Silesian Basin.’ 

Quoted from an interesting article by C. E. Ellington Wnght in the London 
Nation , 15th November, 1924, from which the other information in this 
paragraph is also taken. 

2 See Survey of International Affairs for 1924. 
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(/) Poland , Rumania , and France 

The general outlook and policy* of Poland during the years 1920 
to 1923 have been discussed in the introductory note to the present 
section, while her particular relations with Russia, Lithuania, and 
Germany have been dealt with elsewhere — partly in preceding 
portions of this section and partly in the History of the Peace Con- 
ference of Paris. 1 These considerations explain the two important 
treaties of alliance which Poland negotiated, during this period, 
with Rumania and France. 

Rumania had not the same reason as the three Baltic ‘ successor 
states ’ to hesitate in allying herself with Poland as an insurance 
against future danger from Russia. Whereas the Baltic States 
had all succeeded at an early date in negotiating Peace Treaties with 
the Soviet Government under which the latter recognized their new 
national frontiers, 2 Rumania entirely failed, throughout the period 
under review, to secure Russian recognition for her annexation of 
Bessarabia. 3 In fact, the attitude adopted in Moscow on this 
question gave the Rumanian Government cause to fear that Russia 
would attempt to recover Bessarabia by force of arms at the first 
opportunity. The Rumanian title to Bessarabia was thus even less 
secure, as far as Russia was concerned, than the Polish title to the 
White Russian and Ukrainian territories which, under the Treaty 
of Riga, had at least been ceded formally to Poland by the Soviet 
Government ; so that, in concluding a defensive alliance on the 
basis of the territorial status quo, Poland, on the whole, would be 
committing herself to a greater risk on Rumania’s behalf than 
Rumania on Poland’s. A rapprochement with Poland thus possessed 
strong attractions for Rumania, and she was not deterred from it, 
like Latvia and the other Baltic States, by any ties of neighbour- 
hood or kinship with Poland’s victim Lithuania. Poland, on her 
side, was eager to secure the support of the second largest state along 
the Russian border, and negotiations ended in the signature of 
a defensive alliance on the 3rd March, 1921 4 during the interval 

1 e. g. Russo -Polish relations down to the execution of the Treaty of 
Riga have been dealt with in H . P. 0., vol. vi, Ch. II, Part 2, § 12, and 
Ch, III, Part 2, § 9, and have therefore been passed over in the present volume. 
The history of the East Galician Question has likewise been omitted, since it 
has also been carried dow r n to the decision of the Conference of Ambassadors 
on the 18th March, 1923, in H. P. 6\, vol. vi, Ch. II, Part 2. 

2 See III (ii) 2 ( d ) above. 

3 See III (ii) 4 below. 

4 Text in League of Nations Treaty Series , vol. vii, reprinted in the Appendi x 
to the present volume. 
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between the signature of the preliminary and of the definitive 
Russo-Polish Peace Treaties at Riga. 

This Polish-Rumanian Treaty provided for mutual assistance 
in the event of an unprovoked attack upon either party on their 
eastern frontier (such attack ipso facto to place the other party 
in a state of war with the aggressor) ; for common diplomatic 
action in regard to the two parties’ eastern neighbours : and for 
a military convention to be concluded for the same duration as the 
main Treaty. In case of common military action, neither party 
was to be at liberty to make a separate armistice or peace. The 
convention was to run for five years from the date of signature, 
with the right of denunciation on either side at the end of two years, 
at six months’ notice. Neither party was to be at liberty to make 
an alliance with a third party without previous agreement with 
the other party, but 4 alliances aiming at the maintenance of the 
treaties already signed in common by Poland and Rumania ’ (i. e. the 
four European Peace Treaties) were exempted from this condition, 
and the Polish Government took cognizance of the agreements 
between Rumania and other states for the maintenance of the 
Treaties of Trianon and Neuilly, while Rumania took cognizance 
of the Franco-Polish agreements. A protocol A defined the eastern 
frontiers of Rumania as those laid down in the convention signed 
in Paris on the 28th October, 1920. by Rumania and the Principal 
Allied Powers, 1 and the eastern frontiers of Poland as those laid 
down in the Russo-Polish peace preliminaries signed at Riga on 
the 11th October, 1920, and added a clause that neither party 
might conclude treaties with ex-enemy states 2 without the other’s 
consent. A protocol B provided that the Treaty should remain 
secret and unratified until the signature of peace by Poland and 
Russia, but this lapsed when the Treaty of Riga was signed, fifteen 
days later, on the 18th March, 1921. 

At the same time, Poland had to provide as far as possible for 
the security of her western frontier, which had been established at 
the expense of Germany. The loss of Upper Silesia, Posen, and 
West Prussia, with their mineral and agricultural resources and their 
large German minorities, was felt by the German nation, or at any 
rate by the Prussian people, more keenly than the loss of Alsace- 
Lorraine, and this created a strong negative common interest 
between Poland and France. In the summer of 1920, at the crisis 

1 See III (ii) 4 below. 

3 e. g. Poland with Hungary. 
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of the Russo-Polish campaign, General Weygand\s mission saved 
Poland from military collapse ; and a Franco-Polish Treaty 1 
was signed by General Pilsudsky at Paris on the 19th Februarj r , 
1921, on the eve of the definitive peace between Poland and Soviet 
Russia and a fortnight before the signature of the Polish-Rumanian 
Treaty described above. 

The preamble to this agreement described its objects as the 
maintenance of Treaties which had been signed in common by the 
two parties 4 or which may in future be recognized by both Parties \ 
The parties undertook to act in concert in international questions 
of common interest ‘ in the spirit of the Treaties and in accordance 
with the Covenant of the League of Nations ’ (Art. 1) ; they 
pledged themselves to economic solidarity and mutual support, 
to be embodied in special agreements and in a commercial con- 
vention (Art. 2) ; in the case of unprovoked attack upon either 
party, the two Governments were to ‘ take concerted measures for 
the defence of their territory and the protection of their legitimate 
interests, within the limits specified in the preamble ’ (Art. 3) ; 
and they undertook to consult one another before concluding fresh 
agreements affecting their policy in Central and Eastern Europe. 
(Art. 4). The agreement was not to come into force until after the 
signature of the commercial agreements then in course of negotia- 
tion (Art. 5). 

The political agreement was ratified by the French Government 
on the 15th May, 1922, and by the Polish Government on the 
30th May, 1922. There was nothing in the published text to 
indicate whether the parties had provided for the execution of 
Article 3 by an unpublished military convention. 

4. The Status of Bessarabia, 1917-23 

The serious dispute over Bessarabia, which prevented the estab- 
lishment of good relations between Soviet Russia and Rumania 
during the period under review, has been mentioned already in 
connexion with the Polish-Rumanian Treaty of the 3rd March, 
1921. 2 * 

Bessarabia was the name given by the Russian Government 
to the territory between the River Pruth, the River Dniestr, and the 

1 The text is printed in vol. xviii of the League of Nations Treaty Series , 

and is reproduced in the Appendix to the present volume. 

8 See III (ii) 3 (/) above. 

T 
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Black Sea which had been transferred from the Ottoman Empire 
to Russia by the Peace Treaty signed at Bucarest on the 28th May, 
1812, and had been administered as a Russian province from that 
time onwards. Under the Ottoman regime this district had formed 
part of the autonomous principality of Moldavia, the population 
of which w T as Rumanian in nationality, and in Bessarabia itself 
perhaps 66 per cent, of the population was still Rumanian at the 
outbreak of the War of 1914, although a deliberate policy of Russi- 
fication had been pursued during the intervening century. This 
Rumanian element, moreover, included the great mass of the 
peasantry, who were almost entirely illiterate and on whom the 
policy of Russification had therefore had little effect. The remainder 
was a mixture of many nationalities — Russians, Germans, Bul- 
garians, and Jews — who had settled or been planted in the territory 
since the Russian annexation, especially in the south-eastern 
districts towards the Black Sea coast and the Delta of the Danube. 

When Turkey ceded Bessarabia to Russia in 1812, the Rumanian 
people had hardly begun to awaken to national consciousness ; but, 
after the union of the two principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia 
in 1859-61 and their erection into the independent Kingdom of 
Rumania in 1878, there naturally arose a desire for the incorpora- 
tion of the lost portion of Moldavia in the new national state, and 
this desire was stimulated by two territorial changes. In 1856, 
under the Treaty of Paris, a belt of Bessarabian territory on the 
left bank of the Prutli had been retroceded to the Ottoman Empire 
by Russia 1 and reincorporated in Moldavia, which was at that 
time still a separate principality under Ottoman suzerainty. This 
belt passed to the united Rumanian principality in 1859 ; but in 
1878 Russia compelled Rumania to surrender it to her in exchange 
for the Dobruja, in spite of the fact that Rumania had come to 
her assistance in the recent war with Turkey and that the Rumanian 
Government had protested strongly against this high-handed 
redistribution of territory. 

Russia’s conduct on this occasion deeply wounded the feelings 
of the Rumanian people, but the newly-established Kingdom could 
neither hope to acquire Bessarabia from the Russian Empire by 
force nor afford to incur the hostility of the Russian Government 
by countenancing an ineffective irredentist agitation. Undoubtedly 
the memory of 1878 influenced the action of the Rumanian Crown 

1 Russia at the same time retroceded the Danube Delta, which she had 
acquired from Turkey in 1829. 
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in adhering, by a secret treaty, to the Triple Alliance ; but the anti- 
Russian tendency in Rumania before the War of 1914 was balanced 
by the greater force of Rumanian irredentism in the Hapsburg 
dominions. The Rumanians of Hungary and Bukovina were not 
only twice as numerous as those of Bessarabia, they were also 
more advanced in civilization and more self-conscious politically. 
Rumanian irredentism in the Hapsburg Monarchy therefore deter- 
mined the policy of the Rumanian Kingdom after the outbreak of 
the European War. So far from acting upon the secret treaty in 
1914, the Rumanian Government intervened, in 1916, on the side 
of the Entente ; and from the moment that Rumania became 
Russia’s Ally her aspirations in Bessarabia, though not abandoned, 
were in abeyance. 

The whole situation was changed by the outbreak of the Russian 
Revolution. In May, 1917, during the first phase of the Revolu- 
tion, a National * Moldavian ’ 1 Committee arose in Bessarabia 
which stood for land reform, local autonomy within the frame- 
work of the Russian Empire, and the use of the Rumanian language 
in the local schools ; and in August, 1917, the Ukrainian National 
Council or Rada at Kiev recognized Bessarabia as a separate unit 
which the Ukraine could not claim to include within its own frontiers. 
The Moldavian National Council, however, was opposed by the 
composite non-Rumanian elements in Bessarabia (amounting 
perhaps in all to one-third of the total population of the province). 

On the 20th October, 1917, a Bessarabian ‘ Military Congress 9 
was convened at Odessa, 2 and on the 23rd October this Congress 
set up a new administrative body for Bessarabia by the following 
resolution : 

For the administration of Bessarabia there must immediately be 
constituted the Supreme Council ( Sfatul Tzarei) which will consist 
of 120 members. The Moldavians will have 84 seats (70 per cent.) 
and the other nationalities of Bessarabia 36 seats (30 per cent.). All 
administrative institutions of Bessarabia will depend entirely on the 
National Council. 

The Supreme Council was constituted forthwith — not by any 
process of election (which would have been very difficult in the 
prevailing confusion) but by the nomination of groups of members, 

1 The Imperial Russian Government had always avoided the use of the 
word ‘ Rumanian ’ in relation to Bessarabia and had referred to the language 
of the Rumanian-speaking peasantry as ‘ Moldavian \ 

2 Although one of the organisers of this congress appears to have been 
M. Rakovski, the relationship between this local movement and the Russian 
Bolshevik movement is obscure. 

T 2 
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in agreed proportions, on the part of various bodies. Out of a total 
of 138 members (afterwards increased to 147) the military congress 
appointed 44, a congress of peasant delegates 36, while the remainder 
were nominated by the Jews, the Zemstva , the mayors of towns, 
and by several professional associations. On the 17th December, 
1917, this body proclaimed an independent Moldavian Republic 
in Bessarabia, and shortly afterwards they invited the Rumanian 
Government to send troops into the country in order to preserve 
order. Rumania took this military measure with the explicit 
approval of the Allied Powers and in consequence a state of war 
arose, on the 28th January, 1918, between Rumania and Soviet 
Russia ; but this state of war was suspended on the 9th March 
by a Russo-Rumanian agreement, under which the Rumanian troops 
were to evacuate the province. Up to that point, the negotiations 
between Rumania, the Bessarabian Council, the Principal Allied 
Powers, and Soviet Russia had been concerned solely with the 
question of a provisional Rumanian military occupation of Bessa- 
rabia, without prejudice to the ultimate political destiny of the 
country. The Rumanian troops were not withdrawn, however, 
after the 9th March, and on the 8th April the Bessarabian Council 
voted for political union with Rumania on certain clearly defined 
conditions of local autonomy. 

From this date onwards the Bessarabian controversy was governed 
by the question whether the vote of the 8th April had been a genuine 
expression of the will of the population. The Russians refused to 
recognize the union thus proclaimed, and the Allied Governments 
also deliberately refrained from recognizing it. The Rumanian 
Government, however, accepted the Council's vote together with 
the conditions attached to it ; but on the 27th November, 1918, 
after the collapse of the Central Powers and on the eve of the Peace 
Conference of Paris, a new motion was sprung upon the Bessa- 
rabian Council by the terms of which the conditions of the 8th April 
were cancelled and Bessarabia was simply merged in Greater 
Rumania. This motion was carried unanimously, but only forty-six 
members were present and a greater number of protests from 
absent members are said to have been recorded on the following 
day. 

At the Peace Conference of Paris, M. Bratianu included Bessa- 
rabia among the Rumanian claims and the question of its future 
was referred, with the other Rumanian claims, to a sub-committee 
of the Conference, although strictly the disposal of Bessarabia lay 
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outside the scope of the peace settlement between the surviving 
Allied Powers and their opponents in the War of 1914. The sub- 
committee reported in favour of a free union between Bessarabia 
and Rumania, but the Supreme Council took no action, and both 
the ‘ Red ’ and the ‘ White ’ Russians steadily refused to recognize 
the action taken by Rumania, while M. Bratianu appears to have 
rejected a suggestion, made by the Supreme Council on the 2nd July, 

1919, that the question should be settled by a plebiscite. The 
Rumanian Government, however, were anxious that the acts of 
the 8th April and the 27th November, 1918, should be recognized 
by the Allies, and the Supreme Council used this as a lever to 
procure the evacuation of Hungary and the signature of the 
Minorities Treaty by the Rumanian Government. On the 3rd March, 

1920, in view of the Rumanian Government’s compliance with the 
Allies’ demands on these other questions, the Supreme Council 
issued a statement in which they pronounced themselves in favour 
of the reunion of Bessarabia with Rumania and expressed their 
desire to conclude a Treaty in recognition of this. 1 

The further handling of the question was entrusted to the Con- 
ference of Ambassadors, and after some delay the Treaty 2 was 
signed by the four Principal Allied Powers on the 28th October, 
1920. On the other hand, the United States Government declined 
to become a party to what they regarded as a dismemberment of 
Russia at a time when there was no Russian Government to repre- 
sent the Russian side of the case. When the signature of the 
Treaty was made public, the Soviet Government at once issued 
a formal protest on the ground that the Allies were claiming to 
themselves the right, which they did not possess, of disposing of 
territory which belonged to Russia. There was some technical 
justification for this protest, since, in the case of Bessarabia, the 
Allies had not reserved their recognition of the territorial change 
until the necessary assent of the Russian Government had been 
given, as they had done in the case of the Baltic seceding states. 
The Russian Government refused to recognize the authority of the 
League of Nations, to which certain matters were referred in the 
Treaty, and in addition they challenged the validity of the vote 
of the National Council in favour of annexation to Rumania. From 
that time onwards the question of Bessarabia governed the relations 

2 E or text of the Supreme Councirs statement, see the Appendix. 

For the text of the most important articles in this Treaty (published as 
a British White Paper, Cmd. 1747 of 1922) see the Appendix. 
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of Rumania not only with Russia but with Poland and to some 
extent also with Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia. In negotiating 
Treaties with these three neighbours, Rumania attempted (though 
only in the Polish case with success) to secure their guarantee for 
her possession of the province. These negotiations are dealt with 
elsewhere in the present volume. 1 As between Rumania and 
Russia, however, the Bessarabian question did not come up officially 
until the end of 1923, when negotiations were opened with a view 
to the recognition of the Soviet Government by Rumania. These 
negotiations will be dealt with in the Survey of International Affairs 
for 1924. 


(iii) The Danube Basin and the Balkan Peninsula 

1. The Situation of Czechoslovakia 

In the preceding section, some account has been given of those 
international relations which were focussed, during the years 1920 
to 1923, along the western border of Soviet Russia. The starting- 
point of the present section is the vortex which centred round 
Hungary. 

In the introduction to this Part it has already been mentioned 
that the outward thrust of Hungarian irredentism and the co-opera- 
tive counter-measures which this stimulated among Hungary’s 
neighbours were the main key to international relations in the 
Danube Basin during these four years. After the termination of the 
War of 1914, Hungary had embarked on a very different course 
not only from Austria but from all the other defeated states in 
Europe. 2 The Liberal Government of Count Karolyi, which had 
come into existence at the time of the Armistice in the autumn 
of 1918, was overthrown in March, 1919, after five months of office, 
by a dictatorship of the proletariat, and in the following August 
the ‘ Reds 5 were overthrown, in their turn, by a 4 White ’ counter- 
revolution, 3 the leaders of which remained in power throughout 
the period under review. Both the ‘ Red ’ and the ‘ White ’ 
revolutionaries were accused of terrorism against their political 
opponents, and, while the exact degree of this was a matter of 

1 See the introduction to this Part III, and also III (ii) 3 (/) above. 

2 The closest analogies to the history of Hangary during this period were 

to be found in Bavaria. 

8 See H. P .0., vol. iv, Ch. IX, Part 2. 
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dispute , 1 * * * * * there could be no serious doubt that an active irredentist 
movement, directed against Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Jugoslavia, 
and eventually even against Austria, was permitted to flourish openly 
in Hungary under both the £ Red ’ and the £ White ’ regimes. 
The £ Red ’ Hungarian Government came into armed collision with 
both Czechoslovakia and Rumania, the aggression starting in either 
case on the Hungarian side, while under Admiral Horthy’s Govern- 
ment a number of nationalist organizations, officially unofficial, 
but in close personal contact with the leaders of the £ White 9 
regime, were founded with the avowed object of overthrowing the 
territorial settlement established by the Treaty of Trianon. 

Considering that the Treaty had not only put an end to the 
ancient dominion of the Magyars over the border nationalities of 
the Middle Danube Basin, but had inverted the pre-war situation 
by placing large Magyar populations under the rule of their former 
subjects, the rise of an irredentist movement in Hungary was 
a natural phenomenon, especially in view of the spirited but some- 
what aggressive national character which the Magyar people had 
displayed throughout their history. Western spectators who held 
that Magyar minorities had been transferred to the £ successor 
states 9 beyond the measure demanded by geographical necessity 
might consider that this irredentism was not only natural but 
justified ; yet no impartial judge could maintain that it was either 
judicious from the Hungarian point of view or conducive to the 
reconstruction of Eastern Europe as a whole ; and no one could 
blame the £ successor states when they found themselves threatened 
by this Hungarian movement, for taking concerted action in order 
to forestall the common danger to which it might expose them. 
Hungary thus provided a negative pole for a new international 
current ; but two poles are necessary if a current is to be set in 
motion, and in this case the functions of the positive pole were 
performed by Czechoslovakia. 

In some respects the position of Czechoslovakia immediately 
after the peace settlement was more difficult than that of any other 
East European state in the victorious camp. Although she was 
the most highly industrialized of these states, she was also the only 

1 For contrasted views of the ‘ White ’ terror see Report on Alleged Existence 

of * White Terror ’ in Hungary (British White Paper, Cmd. 673 of 1920) and 

The White Terror in Hungary : Report of the British Joint Labour Delegation 

to Hungary . A judicial but damaging indictment of both regimes is made by 

Professor 0. Jaszv, a member of Count Ivarolyi’s Government, in Revolution 

and Counter-Revolution in Hungary. 
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one of them which did not and could not possess direct access to the 
sea ; while, in regard to the status of national minorities and the 
delimitation of frontiers, she had causes for acute disagreement 
not only w r ith Hungary but with Austria, Germany, and Poland, 
not to speak of a minor boundary dispute with Rumania. Looking 
back after five years, 1 M. Benes, who had taken part in the Peace 
Conference of Paris as an almost untried representative of a new 
state, thus characterized the situation of Czechoslovakia at the 
moment when he became responsible for the conduct of her foreign 
affairs : 

Being a new state, Czechoslovakia was not fully consolidated 
internally and she had numerous administrative problems to solve ; 
she had to build up a constitution, an army, a diplomatic corps and a 
financial policy, she had to complete her administrative and educa- 
tional systems, and so on. Still greater difficulties lay before her : 
she was in conflict with Poland over the Teschen District ; the boundary 
disputes with Hungary and Rumania were not yet settled ; there were 
difficulties in connexion with the minorities ; and the country was 
directly affected by the recoil of the Russian Revolution. Monarchist 
coups d'etat were taking place in Hungary, Austria, and Germany ; * 
a Communist revolution was threatened from Russia ; and all our 
neighbours, as well as a certain section of our own citizens, were 
convinced that it was impossible for the new conditions created by 
the Peace Treaties to last. That is to say, these elements were working 
with all their might against those conditions, announcing several times 
a week the downfall of our state and of the other ‘ successor states \ 
and pursuing an irredentist policy, combined w r ith propaganda against 
the state, in Czechoslovakia itself as well as in the neighbouring 
countries and in Western Europe. In addition to this, Russian 
Bolshevism was carrying on an intense propaganda, both in Czecho- 
slovakia and elsewhere, for a world revolution, and this was being 
strongly supported by our communists, who, whether sincerely or not, 
were working against all attempts at stabilization and were asserting 
that the world revolution would be followed by better times. I 
remember how one of their leaders informed me at the beginning of 
1920 that the world revolution was due to break out in six months’ 
time at the latest. 

The very acuteness of these difficulties compelled the Czecho- 
slovaks to attempt a constructive foreign policy. Being an intelli- 
gent and highly educated nation which had enjoyed the benefits 
of membership in Western society since the early Middle Ages and 
had played a leading part in some of the great movements of 
Western history, they were better equipped for this enterprise than 
the majority of their East European neighbours, and they had 

1 Expose delivered on the 6th February, 1924, before the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the Czechoslovak Parliament. 
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the good fortune to possess two statesmen of wide vision and 
first-rate ability. The older generation was represented by President 
Masaryk, with his immense experience and his European reputation 
in the field of literature and scholarship as well as in that of inter- 
national affairs ; the younger by M. Benes, with his unfailing fund 
of practical energy and intellectual resource. Under President 
Masaryk’s inspiration and M. Benes’s guidance in detail, the Czecho- 
slovak Government became the principal constructive force in 
Danubian affairs during the period under review, and the history 
of these affairs can be presented in truest perspective from the 
point of view of M. Benes’s diplomatic activities. His method 
was to build up separate short-term agreements with individual 
neighbouring states in respect of specific common interests, 1 and 
his first enterprise was to insure against the menace from Hungary 
by bringing into existence the three bipartite treaties between 
Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, and Rumania which were the basis of 
the 4 Little Entente \ His services were warmly acknowledged by 
both M. Pasic and M. Ionescu when the ‘ Little Entente 5 was 
completed by the signature of the Jugoslav-Rumanian Agreement 
on the 7th June, 1921. 2 In order to understand the problem with 
which M. Benes was confronted at the outset, it is necessary to take 
into consideration the relations of Czechoslovakia with her other 
neighbours, besides Hungary, at the moment when the Peace 
Conference of Paris came to an end. 

At that moment Czechoslovakia found herself at variance not 
only with Hungary but with her northern neighbour, Poland — 
partly over the delimitation of frontiers in the Teschen, Zips, and 
Orava districts, 3 and partly because the Czechoslovak Government 
and people, in spite of their strong disinclination towards Bol- 
shevism, were drawn towards Russia by permanent ties of sympathy 
and policy. The Czechoslovaks not only expected but hoped that 
Russia would eventually recover her position as a Great Power, 

1 See his speeches of the 1st February, 1920, and the 27th January, 1921, 
in the Czechoslovak Chamber. (Text of the former in L'Europe Nouvelle, 
19th September, 1920 ; and of the latter in a White Paper issued by the 
Czechoslovak Government.) 

2 See the Czechoslovak White Book, Documents diplomatiques relatifs 
aux Conventions d' Alliance conclues par la Bepublique Tchecoslovaque avec 
le Boyaume des Serbes, Croates et Slovenes et le Boyaume de Boumanie , aecembre 
1919-aoiit 1921 , Docs. 73 and 74. 

3 See JT. P. C., vol. iv, Ch. VI, Part 1. For the text of the Czecho-Polish 

agreement signed at Prague on the 29th November, 1920, in pursuance of the 
Conference of Ambassadors’ decision of the 28th July, see Bulletin de VInstitut 

Intermediaire International, July, 1921. 
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whereas the Poles were bound to regard the recovery of Russia 
as a menace to the situation created by the Treaty of Riga. The 
two states also differed in their policy towards the Ukrainians. 
The Poles had occupied Eastern Galicia (the homeland of the 
Ukrainian national movement) by force of arms in May and June, 
1919, and so held it (except for a short Russian occupation during 
the summer of 1920) until the 15th March, 1923, when this territory 
was formally assigned to Poland by the Principal Allied Powers, 1 
to whom it had been ceded by Austria under the Treaty of St. Ger- 
main. In contrast to this, Czechoslovakia had undertaken, by 
treaty with the Principal Allied Powers, to grant national autonomy 
to the Ukrainians of the ex-Hungarian district of Carpatho-Ruthenia, 
and the Czechoslovak Government permitted Ukrainian exiles 
from Eastern Galicia to set up a university at Prague. 

On the other hand, Poland had no quarrel with Hungary, who 
was Czechoslovakia’s most hostile neighbour ; and it was rumoured 
that, in July, 1920, when the Russo-Polish war was approaching its 
crisis, a secret agreement was concluded between Hungary and 
France, by which Hungary was to grant concessions to French 
capitalists and to send her army (which was conspicuously in excess 
of the Treaty limits) to the assistance of the Poles, while she was to 
obtain, in return, substantial retrocessions of territory at the 
expense of Jugoslavia, of Rumania, and above all, of Czecho- 
slovakia. In the latter case, it was alleged, the common frontier 
established by the Treaty of Trianon between Czechoslovakia and 
Rumania was to be wiped out, and, in place of it, Hungary was 
to recover her common frontier with Poland along the line of the 
Carpathians by reannexing Carpatho-Ruthenia and portions of 
Slovakia. Whether or not negotiations were conducted in this 
sense, no direct results followed ; but the rumour of such negotia- 
tions undoubtedly delayed the reconciliation of Czechoslovakia 
and Poland and hastened the formation of the Little Entente. 2 

Thus Czechoslovakia was embarrassed on her northern frontier 

1 For the decision of the Conference of Ambassadors on that date by which 
the remaining frontiers of Poland were settled in virtue of the Versailles 
Treaty, Article 87, see III (ii) 3 (b) above. 

a On these alleged Franco -Hungarian negotiations see R. W. Seton- 
Watson in The New Europe, vol. xvii, No. 209, of the 14th October, 1920 ; 
A. Moussqt, La Petite Entente , pp. 18 and 131 ; Czechoslovak Government, 
Documents diplomatiques , Docs. 19 of the 27th July and 28 of the 25th August, 
1920 ; and M. BeneS’s speech of the 1st September, 1920, in the Czecho- 
slovak Parliament. On thie occasion, M. BeneS stated that Franco- Hungarian 
negotiations had taken place, but he denied emphatically that they had been 
inimical to Czechoslovakia. 
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by difficulties with a former ally, which were only gradually and 
partially overcome during the years in question. On her southern 
frontier, on the other hand, she was fortunate in having as her 
neighbour the ex-enemy state of Austria, whose policy during this 
period was the exact opposite of that pursued by her previous 
partner in the Dual Monarchy, Hungary. Austria had accepted 
the new situation created by the Peace Treaties without reserve, 
and it was evident to all parties that she would make no attempt 
either to recover the German minorities in Jugoslavia and Czecho- 
slovakia or to bring about her Anschluss to the German Reich , 
whatever the private feelings of her people on these questions might 
be. She was rendered militarily impotent by her economic distress, 
and if any danger was to be apprehended from her by her neigh- 
bours, it was the danger not of political irredentism but of economic 
disintegration, which might prejudice the economic recovery of 
other East European countries if it passed a certain point. 1 The 
Treaty of St. Germain had postponed the settlement of two terri- 
torial questions — the taking of a plebiscite in the Klagenfurt district, 
which was disputed between Austria and Jugoslavia, and the 
transfer from Hungary to Austria of German West Hungary (the 
Burgenland), which was to take effect as soon as the Peace Treaty 
of Trianon with Hungary, as well as the Treaty with Austria, had 
been ratified. The Klagenfurt plebiscite, which was taken on the 
10th October, 1920, under the auspices of the Principal Allied 
Powers and which resulted in a victory for Austria, settled the chief 
outstanding issue between Austria and Jugoslavia. 2 The issue 
between Austria and Hungary over the Burgenland is dealt with 
separately elsewhere. 3 During this period Austria’s relations with 
her ex-partner Hungary were distinctly worse than her relations 
with the * 4 successor states Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, and 
Rumania, and this fact reacted favourably upon the attitude of 
these states towards Austria. 

The relations of Czechoslovakia with Rumania and Jugoslavia 
have been touched upon already in the introduction to this Part. 
The points in which her interests coincided with the interests of 
these two states, particularly in regard to Hungary, greatly out- 
weighed the points of divergence ; and therefore, in setting out 
to build up a new system of international relations in the Danubian 

1 For the extent to which this consideration stimulated international 
efforts for the economic reconstruction of Austria, see III (iii) 5 below. 

2 See H. P. <7., vol. iv, Ch. VI, Part 2. 3 See III (iii) 3 below. 
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area, M. Benes made an understanding between Prague, Belgrade, 
and Bucarest his first objective. That objective was attained by 
the negotiation of three bipartite Treaties which, in Combination, 
established the three-cornered relationship which became known 
as the ‘ Little Entente 5 ; 1 but these links were not all equally 
easy to forge. Rumania had a minor territorial issue to adjust" 
with Czechoslovakia in the Carpathians and a more serious issue 
with Jugoslavia in the Banat. She was also distracted between 
the problems of Hungary and the Russian border, and it has been 
mentioned above how the Rumanian statesman, M. Take lonescu, 
opposed to M. Benes’s limited objective the more grandiose project 
of an East European Entente, embracing all the victors, which 
would serve to guarantee the new frontiers of Rumania against 
Soviet Russia as well as against Hungary and Bulgaria. Even 
Jugoslavia, who saw eye to eye with Czechoslovakia in regard to 
Russia and to Hungary alike, was partly distracted by her diffi- 
culties in the Adriatic with Italy. Czechoslovakia alone, though 
she was beset by at least as many competing anxieties as her 
neighbours, had the strength of mind to concentrate her efforts in 
a single direction, and it was largely this which gave her the 
diplomatic initiative in Danubian affairs. 

Throughout these years, M. Benes kept steadily before his eyes 
his primary concrete object of frustrating the irredentist movement 
in Hungary, which proved a serious danger to the neighbouring 
states on at least three occasions — namely* the crisis of the Russo- 
Polish War in the summer of 1920 and the two raids of the ex-King 
Charles into Hungary in 1921. On such occasions, M. Benes acted 
with an energy that sometimes verged upon aggressiveness, but in 
justice to his statesmanship it must be remembered that he never 
set himself a merely negative or repressive task. 

You are well aware, Gentlemen, [he was able to say in retrospect 
on the 6th February, 1924] that we have never flagged in our policy 
of coming to an agreement with all our neighbours, including our 
former enemies as well as our Allies in the War. Ever since the time 
of the creation of the Little Entente — an understanding which was 
directed in iorm against Magyar irredentism and nationalism, but in 
reality against post-war disorder, attempted ‘ putsches ’, unrest, 
uncertainty, and all excesses from whichever extreme they proceeded — 
we have not ceased to negotiate with Hungary precisely on the basis 
of these principles. Three times I have attempted by direct negotia- 
tion with Hungarian Governments to arrive at an agreement both on 
the particular points in dispute and also on our political relations in 

1 See III (iii) 2 below. 
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general, in the hope of attaining peace and tranquillity for the future. 
The memory is still fresh of our meeting with the Ministers MM. Teleki 
and Gratz at Most-on- Litava [Bruck-on-Leitha] on the 14th March, 1921 . 
On that occasion, the first escapade of Charles Hapsburg destroyed 
the results of our negotiations. A few months later, on the 24th June, 
1921, we had a meeting at Marians ke Lazne [Marienbad] with M. Banff y 
and made a little more progress, when the results of the negotiations 
were compromised once again by the insurrection in the Burgenland. 
Even at that critical moment, however, I did not cease to pursue a 
policy of peace. While I warned the Allies, I carried on negotiations 
with Austria and Hungary with a view to an amicable settlement and 
the avoidance of armed conflict — a danger, which was then more 
imminent than many people realized. Perhaps I can safely say to-day 
that at the time of the third attempted coup I earnestly endeavoured, 
at the meeting at Brno [Briinn] on the 26th September, 1921, to settle 
the Hapsburg Question amicably and once for all. What I feared then 
was soon within an ace of occurring — I mean, war with Hungary over 
the Hapsburg Question. Before our negotiations had been concluded 
— we had already arrived at an agreement in principle — Charles 
Hapsburg appeared for the second time. The events of November, 
1921 — the mobilization and the serious diplomatic conflict of which 
you know — are still fresh in the memory of all. 

This claim to have pursued a pacific policy was borne out by 
M. Benes’s previous acts and declarations. As early as the 
1st September, 1920, he had expressed himself as follows in regard 
to Hungary before the Foreign Affairs Committee of the Czecho- 
slovak Parliament : 1 

Hungary’s neighbours are naturally bound to defend themselves 
against the danger [from her], but they ought also to understand and 
study her difficulties, and thus see how it is possible to overcome them. 
It is not enough for us to show opposition to the Magyars ; we must 
also try to find a way out of the situation, a way to help them — and 
thus, in the long run, to help ourselves — with the ultimate object of 
establishing mutually friendly relations. If, then, we have come to 
an understanding with Jugoslavia and Rumania on the subject of the 
Treaty of Trianon, our object is not solely to defend what has been 
decided and signed or to forestall Magyar adventures, but also to show 
that there is nothing for Hungary to do but to change all her concep- 
tions, her social structure and her political methods. If that policy 
succeeds, a situation will be created which will allow Hungary to live 
on good terms with her neighbours. The latter, moreover, are always 
ready to hold out a friendly hand to Hungary and thus to collaborate 
peacefully in the establishment of neighbourly relations. 

On the 27th January, 1921, M. Benes had declared again that 
‘ History teaches us that we cannot live with the Magyars in a 
state of everlasting enmity and that ‘ it is conspicuously impossible 

1 French text in IS Europe Nouvplle, 19th September, 1920. 
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not to re-establish economic and political relations with Hungary 
at the earliest opportunity ’ ; and the Czecho-Hungarian commercial 
treaty which he went on to foreshadow on that occasion was 
eventually signed on the 24th November, 1922. The touchstone, 
however, of M. Benes’s policy was his attitude, and the attitude of 
the Little Entente as a whole, towards the scheme for the economic 
reconstruction of Hungary, on the lines of the reconstruction of 
Austria, under the auspices of the League of Nations, which was 
put forward in 1923 ; and the members of the Little Entente acted 
up to their professions when they decided at the Conference of 
Sinaia (28th July, 1923) to support the Hungarian reconstruction 
scheme on certain not unreasonable conditions. In a speeoh 
reporting this decision on the 30th October, 1923, M. Benes expressed 
the hope that economic reconstruction would be accompanied in 
Hungary by a change of political orientation, which might result 
in ‘ the definitive establishment of good relations ’ between Hungary 
and Czechoslovakia. 

Before the execution of the scheme it was impossible to tell 
whether this hope would be realized, but if the success of M. Benes’s 
policy toward Hungary was still in doubt at the close of the year 
1923, he had achieved one certain success in his relations with 
Germany. In spite of the fact that Czechoslovakia marched with 
Germany on three frontiers, possessed a constant occasion of con- 
troversy with her in the economic facilities secured by treaty to 
Czechoslovakia on the waterway of the Elbe and in the port of 
Hamburg, and contained a large and dissatisfied German minority, 
the relations between the two countries during this period were 
sufficiently happy to be without a history. In some respects this 
achievement was more remarkable than those which won for 
M. Benes his European reputation. 
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2. The Formation of the 4 Little Entente ’ 


The stages by which the 4 Little Entente ’ and its outworks were 
built up, and the obstacles and dangers that were encountered in 
the process, must now be described in greater detail. 

As early as October and November, 1918, there had been tentative 
negotiations between M. Benes representing Czechoslovakia, 
MM. Basic and Trumbid representing Serbia and the newly-liberated 
Jugoslavs respectively, and M. Take Ionescu representing Rumania ; 
but the definite project of a defensive alliance between Czecho- 
Slovakia and Jugoslavia, from which the 4 Little Entente ’ took its 
rise, appears to have been broached by M. Benes to M. Trumbic 
in Paris on the 30th December, 191 9, 1 while negotiations in the 
same sense were opened on the 5th January, 1920, between M. Benes 
at Prague and M. Vaida Voievod (the Rumanian Prime Minister of 
Transylvanian origin) at Bucarest. 2 Direct negotiations between 
Prague and Belgrade began in February ; they were hastened by 
the outbreak of the Kapp Putsch in Germany in March and by 
rumours of Franco-Hungarian negotiations in July ; 3 and on the 
14th August a convention was duly signed at Belgrade by M. Benes 
and M. Nincic. 4 The main purpose of this instrument was declared, 
in the preamble, to be the maintenance of the Treaty of Trianon ; 
the two states were to assist one another (Art. 1), in the event 
of an unprovoked attack upon either of them by Hungary, in 
accordance with the terms of a military convention to be drawn 
up later (Art. 2) ; 5 neither party was to conclude an alliance with 
a third party without giving previous notice to the other (Art. 3) ; 
the convention was to run for two years from the exchange of ratifi- 
cations, but was to remain in force, if denounced, for six months 
after the date of denunciation (Art. 4) ; it was to be communicated 
to the League of Nations (Art. 5). 6 

M. Benes went on from Belgrade to Bucarest, where he com- 
municated the Czecho-Jugoslav Convention to M. Ionescu, and it 
was agreed that Czechoslovakia and Rumania would assist one 
another in case of an unprovoked Hungarian attack, pending the 


1 Czechoslovak Government, Documents < 

2 Ibid., Doc. 2. 

4 Ibid., Doc. 25. 


t les. Doc. 1. 
iocs. 6 and 19. 


The text is printed in League of Nations Treaty Series , 
vol. vi, and is reprinted in the Appendix to the present volume. 

5 This military convention was signed on the 1st August, 1921. 

6 It was communicated on the 29th and registered on the 30th August, 
1921. 
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conclusion of a similar convention between themselves. 1 On the 
30th October, 1920, there was a meeting between M. Ionescu and 
M. Benes at Prague in which the former communicated 2 the results 
of representations in favour of the Little Entente which he had 
made to the statesmen of the Principal Allied Powers during a 
recent visit to Rome, Paris, and London. 3 At this meeting it was 
decided to appoint two mixed commissions to settle the frontier 
question and to arrange for the improvement of economic inter- 
course between the two countries. 

On the 12th November, 1920. simultaneously with the Treaty 
laying down the Italo- Jugoslav frontier and settling the status of 
Fiume, a defensive agreement 4 was signed by the Italian and 
Jugoslav Governments which was framed on the same lines, though 
it did not involve the same commitments, as the Czecho-Jugoslav 
Treaty of the 14th August. The two states undertook to watch 
over the maintenance of the Treaties of St. Germain and Trianon, 
and to take concerted action to prevent the restoration of the 
Hapsburg Dynasty in Austria and Hungary (Art. 1) ; they under- 
took to lend one another the necessary diplomatic (not military) 
assistance (Art. 2) ; they undertook respectively to inform one 
another of hostile action taken against the other party in Austria 
or Hungary (Art. 3) ; the Czecho-Jugoslav Convention was com- 
municated to Italy, and it was agreed that the present agreement 
should be communicated to Czechoslovakia (Art. 4) ; the agreement 
was to run for two years from the exchange of ratifications, but was 
to remain in force, if denounced, for six months after the date of 
denunciation (Art. 5). 

On the 8th February, 1921, there was an exchange of notes 6 
between M. Benes and Count Sforza on the occasion of a visit by 
M. Benes to Rome. Count Sforza referred in his note to the identity 
of interests and policy between Italy and Czechoslovakia and 
then to the convention between Italy and Jugoslavia, and added 
that ‘ it is natural that the communication made to the Czechoslovak 
Government on the basis of Article 4 of the above convention should 

1 Czechoslovak Government, Documents diplomatiques , Doc. 27. 

2 Ibid.y Doc. 32. 

3 M. Ionescu had followed up his visit to the capitals of the three Principal 
European Allied Powers by a visit to Warsaw, with the object of bringing 
Poland into the Little Entente. As has been mentioned already,, this proved 
to be impossible ; but M. Ionescu’ s visit prepared the ground for the con- 
clusion of the separate Polish- Rumanian Treaty of the 3rd March, 1921 
(see III (ii) 3 (/) above). 

4 Czechoslovak Government, Documents diplomatique* , Doc. 34. 

5 Ibid ., Docs. 39 and 40. 
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acquire the signification that the agreements and the undertakings 
included [in the convention] are binding equally as between Italy 
and Czechoslovakia \ 

On the 14tli March, 1921, there was a meeting between repre- 
sentatives of the Czechoslovak and Hungarian Governments at 
Most-on-Litava, but this was followed on the 27th of the same 
month by the first raid of the ex-King Charles into Hungary. 

As early as the 21st August, 1919. when the ‘ White ’ counter- 
revolutionaries had set up the Archduke Joseph as 4 administrator ’ 
of the Hungarian Crown, the Supreme Council had insisted upon 
his withdrawal and had placed a public ban upon the reappearance 
of a member of the Hapsburg family at the head of the Hungarian 
Government. 1 Thereafter, on the 4th February, 1921, the Confer- 
ence of Ambassadors had declared, with equal publicity, on the 
proposal of the British member, Lord Derby, that a Hapsburg 
restoration in Hungary could not be regarded as a mere internal 
affair of the Hungarian state, and that it would be 4 neither recog- 
nized nor tolerated 9 by the Principal Allied Powers. 2 On the 
27th January, 1921, in a speech delivered in the Czechoslovak 
Parliament, M. Benes stated roundly that an attempt to restore 
the ex-King Charles 4 would constitute for certain of Hungary's 
neighbours a veritable casus belli ’, adding that 4 95 per cent, of the 
difficulties with neighbouring states would disappear the moment 
that those neighbours of the Hungary of to-day found evidence of an 
evolution in the direction of democracy and republicanism, which 
would reassure them on the question of her internal regime \ 

Charles, however, while he had renounced all share in the govern- 
ment of Austria and Hungary respectively in two declarations 
dated the 11th and the 13th November, 1918, had refrained in either 
case from a formal abdication, 3 and on the 27th March, 1921, he 
presented himself on Hungarian soil. The representatives at 
Budapest of the Principal Allied Powers and the Little Entente 
Powers immediately protested, and on the 30th M. Benes instructed 
the Czechoslovak Minister to inform the Hungarian Government 
that, unless Charles quitted Hungary immediately, Czechoslovakia 
would break off diplomatic relations with Hungary and institute 

1 H, P. 6 \, vol. iv, pp. 490-1, and Preface to Documents diplomatiques 
concernant les tentatives de restauration des Habsbourg sur le trone de Hongrie . 
aoiit 1919-novembre 1921 (published by the Czechoslovak Government). 
The initiative had been taken by M. Bene§ in a note of the 12th August, 
1919, addressed to the Peace Conference. 

* Czechoslovak Government, Documents diplomatiques (Habsbourg), Doc. 1. 

3 See H . P. C., vol. iv, pp. 118-19. 

U 
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a blockade, with a 4 military demonstration 5 as a last resort, in 
accordance with the terms of the Czecho-Jugoslav Convention. 1 
On the 31st March the Hungarian Government informed the Czecho- 
slovak Minister that, while they regarded the question as an internal 
affair, all steps for securing Charles’s departure from Hungary had 
been taken, and on the 1st April the Government's action was 
approved by the Hungarian Parliament in an extraordinary session. 
On that day M. Benes had informed the Hungarian Government 
privately that in the opposite event the states of the Little Entente 
would intervene immediately 4 avcc la derniere energic \ 2 Mean- 
while, on the 31st March, the Conference of Ambassadors reaffirmed 
their declaration of the 4th February, 1920, and expressed their 
expectation that the Hungarian Government 4 will take effectual 
measures to suppress an attempt which, if it succeeded even for 
a moment, could only have disastrous consequences for Hungary ’. 
On the 3rd April M. Benes forwarded to the Czechoslovak Minister 
at Budapest (and simultaneously communicated to the Czechoslovak 
Legations abroad and to the Conference of Ambassadors) an 
ultimatum — to be presented jointly with the Jugoslav Minister as 
soon as he had received instructions from Belgrade — declaring that 
immediate measures would be taken if Charles were still in Hungary 
at 6 p.m. on the 7th. 3 On the 4th April Belgrade suggested that 
the period of grace should run for three days from the date of 
delivery, and this suggestion was accepted on the same date by 
Prague and Bucarest. 4 On the 4th April, however, the note from 
the Conference of Ambassadors w r as presented to the Hungarian 
Government and Charles left Hungarian territory. Nevertheless, 
M. Benes instructed the Czechoslovak Minister at Budapest to 
communicate the text of the ultimatum to the Hungarian Govern- 
ment, and this w^as done, though, in the absence of instructions from 
their Governments, the Jugoslav and Rumanian Ministers did not 
act in conjunction with the Czechoslovak Minister. 5 Charles retired 
to Switzerland, the Hungarian Government having prevailed upon 
the Swiss Government to grant him a provisional permit to reside 
in Swiss territory. 

The most important effect of Charles’s first raid into Hungary was 
to hasten the conclusion of defensive conventions between Czecho-. 
Slovakia and Jugoslavia respectively and Rumania on the model of 

1 Czechoslovak Government, Documents diplomatiques (Habsbourg), Doc. 5. 

* Ibid., Does. 11 and 13. 3 Ibid., Does. 16, 17, 18. 

4 Ibid., Docs. 19, 20, 21. 5 Ibid., Docs. 24 and 26. 
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the Czecho- Jugoslav Convention of the 14th August, 1920. On the 
4th April, 1921, it was announced from Bucarest that the Rumanian 
Government was prepared to open negotiations on the subject 
with Czechoslovakia, 1 and the convention was actually signed at 
Bucarest on the 23rd April, 1921, by M. Ioneseu and the Czecho- 
slovak Minister. Mutatis mutandis , its terms 2 were identical with 
those of the Czecho- Jugoslav Convention, except for the insertion 
of an explicit provision (Art. 4) that the two Governments should 
pursue a concerted foreign policy in regard to Hungary. 3 

On the 19th May the Czechoslovak Government was informed 
that the Rumanian and Jugoslav Governments proposed to negotiate 
a convention and simultaneously to settle their controversy over 
the Banat, and it was proposed that the convention should be signed 
in the presence of all three parties. 4 5 Tlic instrument was eventually 
signed on the 7th June, 1921, 6 by MM. Ioneseu and Basic at Belgrade, 
but M. Benes was unable to attend. This Rumanian-Jugoslav 
Convention differed in certain respects from its predecessors. Its 
purpose was declared, in the preamble, to be the maintenance not 
only of the Treaty of Trianon with Hungary but also of the Treaty 
of Neuilly — the two signatories having a common interest against 
Bulgaria which Czechoslovakia did not share. The parties were to 
assist one another in the event of an unprovoked attack upon either 
of them by Hungary or Bulgaria. The provisions regarding a military 
convention, 6 alliances with third parties, and the duration of the 
agreement followed the common form, and the additional article 
providing for a concerted policy (in this case against Bulgaria as well 
as against Hungary) reappeared. 

During August, 1921, there was a meeting at Hallstatt between 
the Presidents of* the Czechoslovak and Austrian Republics, and 
M. Benes held two meetings during the same summer with the 
Hungarian Foreign Minister Count Banffy — one on the 24th June 
at Marienbad to discuss the Burgenland crisis, 7 and a second on the 

1 Czechoslovak Government, Documents diplomatigues (Conventions d’alli- 
ance). Doc. 50. 

2 Ibid.. Doc. 65 ; also printed in League of Nations Treaty Series, vol. vi, 
and reprinted in the Appendix to the present volume. 

3 The Czecho- Rumanian Military Convention was signed on the 2nd July, 
1921, while the Political Convention was communicated to the League of 
Nations on the 29th and registered on the 30th August, 1921. 

4 Czechoslovak Government, Documents diplomatigues (Conventions d’al- 
liance). Doc. 67. 

5 Ibid., Doc. 72, reprinted in the Appendix to the present volume. 

6 Signed on the 23rd January, 1922. 

7 See III (iii) 3 below. 

U 2 
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26th September at Briinn to discuss the question of the Hapsburgs. 
The possibilities of a Czecho-Hungarian understanding, however, 
were temporarily destroyed on the 20th October, 1921, by the 
second arrival of Charles in Hungary, 1 in breach of a promise 
given by him to the Swiss Government as recently as the 5th of 
the same month. He descended in an aeroplane upon the Burgen- 
land, where he was joined by some of the irregular armed bands 
which were engaged in forcibly preventing the transfer tinder 
the Treaty of Trianon of this German district from Hungary to 
Austria. 

On the 22nd October the representatives at Budapest of both 
the Principal Allied Powers and the Little Entente Powers protested 
to the Hungarian Government against the return of Charles and 
demanded that steps should be taken to remove him immediately. 
The Hungarian Government accepted these demands on the same 
day, 2 and since Charles was already marching on Budapest they sent 
armed forces to oppose him. On the 23rd October, Charles’s followers 
were defeated in an engagement with the Government troops and 
sued for an armistice, and next morning the Hungarian Government 
presented the following conditions : 3 the rebels were to lay down 
their arms ; there was to be an amnesty for all except the ring- 
leaders ; the King was to deliver in writing an act of voluntary 
abdication from the Hungarian throne ; and the Hungarian Govern- 
ment was to settle his eventual place of residence in agreement 
with the Principal Allied Powers. Charles made no reply, but his 
troops were dispersed and he himself was arrested in the course 
of the same day (24th October). On the 26th October representa- 
tives of the Hungarian Government negotiated with their prisoner, 
but failed to induce him to renounce his title to the Hungarian 
throne. 4 

Meanwhile, on the 22nd October, M. Benes had sent a circular 
note to the Czechoslovak Legations abroad announcing that the 
presence of Charles in Hungary was a casus belli , that preparations 
for mobilization were being made in Czechoslovakia, that energetic 
measures would be taken in concert with the other members of the 
Little Entente, and that, even if Charles were removed frpm 

1 See the Czechoslovak Government’s Documents diplomatiques (Habs- 
bourg), already cited ; and the Hungarian Government’s Documents diploma - 
tiques rdatifs au detronement des Habsbourg ; as well as M. BeneS’s speech of 
the 16th November, 1921, in the Czechoslovak Parliament. 

2 Hungarian Documents diplomatiques , p. 6. 

8 Ibid., p. 8. 4 Ioid., pp. 11-12. 
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Hungary, the greatest pressure, not stopping short of military 
measures if necessary, would be exercised 4 in order to obtain the 
final settlement of the Hapsburg question in Hungary and to avert 
once and for all the danger created by the House of Hapsburg in 
Central Europe \ 1 On the 23rd October M. Benes informed the 
Principal Allied Powers in particular that the Little Entente Govern- 
ments had decided to take the most energetic measures towards 
a definitive solution of the Hapsburg problem, that they counted on 
the Principal Allies for support, and that they had no mind for half- 
measures. 2 On the same date the Hungarian Minister at Prague 
informed his Government 3 4 5 that M. Benes, in a conversation in 
which he had employed very strong language, had put forward five 
verbal demands : strict execution of the territorial and military 
terms of the Treaty of Trianon, genuine disarmament, a definitive 
solution of the Hapsburg question, indemnification for the cost of 
Czechoslovak mobilization, and the annulment of the Austro- 
Hungarian Agreement of Venice. 4 Mobilization was actually decreed 
on the 23rd October in both Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia, and in 
Czechoslovakia it began on the 27th. 

On the 24th October the British Minister at Budapest advised 
the Hungarian Government to refrain from taking any military 
counter-measures, and Count Banffy contented himself with 
telegraphing a protest to M. Benes and contesting the statement 
(reported by the Hungarian Minister at Prague as having been 
made by M. Benes in their conversation on the 23rd) that the 
conditions announced were demanded by the Principal Allied 
Powers in concert with the Little Entente. 5 On the same date the 
representatives in Paris of the Little Entente Governments pre- 
sented a note to the Conference of Ambassadors expressing the 
view that 4 the most energetic measures for the definitive liquidation 
of the Hapsburg question and the execution of the Peace Treaties ’ 
were required, and announcing that the three Governments in- 
tended to take the necessary steps. In reply, the Conference of 
Ambassadors communicated to the Little Entente Ministers in 
Paris, and dispatched to the Hungarian Government at Buda- 
pest, a note demanding the formal deposition of Charles and his 

1 Czechoslovak Documents diplomatiques (Habsbourg), Doc. 32. 

2 Ibid., Doc. 37. 

s Hungarian Documents diplomatiques , pp. 9-10. 

4 See III (iii) 3 below. 

5 Hungarian Documents diplomatiques , p. 11 ; Czechoslovak Documents 
diplomatiques (Habsbourg), Doc. 47. 
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arrest with a view to his removal from Hungary under conditions 
to be fixed by the Allied Governments. Unless the Hungarian 
Government complied immediately, the Powers declined 1 2 * 4 all 
responsibility regarding the intervention of the states bordering 
on Hungary or for the resulting consequences On the 26th 
October M. Benes informed Count Banffy, in reply to his protest 
of the 24th, that military sanctions would be taken unless the entire 
Hapsburg Dynasty were deprived of its rights to the throne and 
a written engagement were given by the Hungarian Government 
for the strict execution of the Treaty of Trianon. 2 On the same 
date M. Benes addressed to the Principal Allied Powers a request 
that the Little Entente Powers should be represented on a special 
sub-commission of the Disarmament Commission for Hungary, 
and a demand that at least a nominal indemnity should be paid 
by Hungary for the costs of mobilization. 3 

On the 27th October the Conference of Ambassadors requested 
the Hungarian Government to deliver Charles to the Commander 
of the British flotilla on the Danube for removal to a definitive place 
of residence to be determined by the Principal Allied Powers, and 
at the same time to proclaim his deposition. 4 This note was pre- 
sented at Budapest on the 28th, and on the same morning the 
representatives of the Little Entente Powers at Budapest demanded 
verbally the exclusion from the throne of the whole Dynasty. 5 
In a note of the 29th addressed to the Conference of Ambassadors, 
the Hungarian Government accepted the demand for the* extradition 
of Charles (without referring to his deposition or to the exclusion of 
the Dynasty) and virtually appealed to the Principal Allied Powers 
for protection against the Little Entente. This acceptance was 
communicated verbally on the same date by the British Minister 
at Budapest to the representatives of the five other Allied Powers 
concerned, 6 and the removal of the ex-King was effected on the 
1st November without further difficulty ; 7 but the position remained 
critical, for the questions of the deposition of the ex-King, the 

1 Czechoslovak Docs. (Habsbourg) 42 and 43. 

2 Ibid., Doc. 48. 3 Ibid., Doc. 49. 4 Ibid., Doc. 50. 

6 Hungarian Documents diplomatiques , p. 16. The demand was alleged, 
on the Hungarian side, to have been couched in threatening language. 

6 It was stated on the Hungarian side that Mr. Hohler at the same time 
suggested to the representatives of the Little Entente Governments, as the 

view of the British Government, that an ultimatum was now unnecessary 

(Hungarian Docs., p. 17). 

7 He was eventually taken to Madeira, where he died on the 1st April, 
1922. 
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exclusion of the Hapsburg Dynasty from the Hungarian throne, 
and the indemnification of the Little Entente states for the costs of 
their mobilization were still unsettled. 

M. Benes continued to press his views on these points upon the 
Principal Allied Powers under threat of military intervention in 
Hungary, 1 and on the 29th 2 October the Hungarian representative 
at Prague telegraphed to Count Banff y a report of a further con- 
versation, of that date, with M. Benes, in which he alleged that 
M. Benes had announced that, unless his terms were complied with 
immediately and in full, an ultimatum would be delivered on the 
1st November and would be followed at once by the entry of Czecho- 
slovak and Jugoslav troops into Hungary. 3 On the 30th October, 
upon the receipt of this telegram, the Hungarian Government placed 
itself unreservedly in the hands of the Principal Allied Powers and 
threw itself upon their mercy for protection. 4 On the same 
date the Conference of Ambassadors informed M. Benes and his 
Jugoslav and Rumanian colleagues 5 that, in their opinion, the 
exclusion of the entire Hapsburg Dynasty 4 could be demanded ' ; 
that the control of Hungarian disarmament was the concern of the 
Principal Allied Powers, though they welcomed the exchange of 
information on the subject with the Governments of the Little 
Entente ; that, ‘ since the Hungarian Government had succeeded, 
with the means at its own disposal, in putting an end to the enterprise 

1 Czechoslovak Docs. (Habsbourg) 51 arul 54. 

2 This is evidently the correct date (see Czechoslovak Does. (Habsbourg) 
57), though the Hungarian Documents (p. 18) date this interview the 
30th October. 

3 In his expose of the 16th November, 1921, M. Benes stated that ‘ ni nous 

ni la Petite Entente n'avons adresse directement un ultimatum au gou verne - 
ment hongrois ’ (official French text, p. 7) ; but the threats of an ultimatum 
contained in his note of the 29th October to the Czechoslovak representatives 
abroad (Czechoslovak Docs. (Habsbourg) 54) and in his conversation of the 
29th with M. Tahy, the Hungarian representative at Prague, if correctly 
reported by the latter, were hardly distinguishable from trie action itself. 
On the other hand M. Tahy reported that, in the same conversation, M. Benes 
declared his willingness that the indemnity demanded should be paid in 
kind, that the written declaration to observe' the Treaty of Trianon which he 
required from Hungary should be addressed to the Principal Allied Powers 
and not to himself, and that the Austro-Hungarian Convention of Venice 
regarding the Burgenland should stand if the exclusion of the Hapsburg 
Dynasty from the Hungarian throne were accepted voluntarily by Hungary. 
M. BeneS, however, declared explicitly (Czechoslovak Docs. (Habsbourg) 63) 
that ‘ quand, samedi. M. Tahy est venu me voir, je n’ai fait aucune menace 
d’intervenir militairement et ne lui ai pas remis d’ultimatum ’, and that 
‘ rnardi matin, M. Tahy a du reconnaitre lui-meme n’avoir pas bien compris 
le sens d© mes declarations et avoir, par consequent, informe inexactement 
son gouvernernent \ 4 Hungarian Docs., pp. 18-21. 

B Czechoslovak Docs. (Habsbourg), 55. 
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of the ex-King Charles IV, [and] since under these conditions the 
Allied Powers had declared themselves satisfied \ the demand for 
an indemnity could not be entertained, and that, ‘ in face of the 
correct attitude actually adopted by the Hungarian Government 
military intervention would be quite unjustified. In conclusion 
they invited the Little Entente Governments to demobilize. In 
another note, 1 which was transmitted to the Hungarian Government 
on the 31st October, 2 the Conference of Ambassadors called upon tlie 
latter immediately to proclaim the deposition both of Charles and 
of the Dynasty. The Hungarian Government agreed to this demand 
on the same date without reservations, and guaranteed the passage 
of the necessary legislation through the National Assembly within 
eight days. 3 M. Bones replied to the Conference of Ambassadors in 
a long and reasoned memorandum, in which he maintained his point 
of view and questioned the good faith of the existing Hungarian 
Government. 4 The Conference of Ambassadors replied to Count 
Banffy 5 with a request that the proposed law should be passed 
through the Assembly by the 8th November, and to M. Bcnes 6 
by enclosing a copy of this request in a note addressed to him, in 
which they again rejected his demand for an indemnity and wittily 
drew his attention to the fact that 4 meme si son fondement juridique 
etait etabli, la creance qui en resulterait devrait forcement prendre 
rang apres toutes cellos . . . qui sont l’objet de la tache de la Commis- 
sion des Reparations \ 

The draft of the promised law 7 was laid before the Hungarian 
Assembly on the 3rd November. The sovereign rights of Charles IV 
were abrogated (Art. 1) ; the rights of succession of the Domus 
Austriaca were invalidated — 4 an act which restores to the nation 
the right of proceeding to a free election of its king ’ (Art. 2) ; the 
monarchical form of government was maintained, but the election 
to the throne w r as adjourned (Art. 3) ; the law was to enter into 
force on the day of promulgation. The same evening the Czecho- 
slovak representative at Budapest conveyed verbally to Count 
Banffy a demand from M. Benes that the Hapsburg Dynasty should 

1 Czechoslovak Docs. (Habsbourg) 56. 

* The note of the 30th from the Conference of Ambassadors to the Little 
Entente Governments was also communicated officially to the Hungarian 
Government on the 31st October (Hungarian Docs., pp. 24—5). 

3 Ibid., p. 23, and Czechoslovak Docs. (Habsbourg) 59. This note was 
communicated simultaneously by Budapest to Prague. 

4 Czechoslovak Docs. (Habsbourg) 58. 

5 Ibid., Doc. 61. « Ibid., Doc. 62. 

7 Text in Czechoslovak Docs. (Habsbourg) 64. 
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not only be deprived of its rights of succession but should also be 
declared ineligible for election in the future, 1 and the question was 
taken up simultaneously by Prague with the Conference of Ambas- 
sadors. 2 Consequently, on the 5th November, a demand that the 
Hapsburg Dynasty should expressly be declared ineligible was 
transmitted to the Hungarian Government by the Conference of 
Ambassadors. 3 This placed the Hungarian Government in a diffi- 
cult position, since it was impossible to amend the text of the Bill, 
which had already passed its second reading, by the date required ; 
but, with the approval of the representatives at Budapest of the 
Principal Allies, the Hungarian Government offered to bind itself 4 
to abide by the decisions of the Conference of Ambassadors of the 
4th February, 1920, and the 3rd April, 1921, forbidding the restora- 
tion of the Hapsburgs ; to make no election without previously 
coming to an understanding with the Conference of Ambassadors ; 
and to pass a law forbidding propaganda in the Hapsburgs’ favour. 
This offer was embodied in a formal declaration on the 10th Novem- 
ber, 5 with which the Conference of Ambassadors declared themselves 
satisfied on the same date. 6 Meanwhile, on the 9th November, 
upon the news of the Hungarian offer, M. Benes had announced to 
the Conference of Ambassadors his intention of demobilizing, on 
condition that the Hungarian declaration should be communicated 
to his Government in the name of all the Allied Powers. c This \ he 
explained, c will make it possible for us to consider the solution 
given to this affair as a juridical act of an international character 
which is binding upon Hungary as well as upon all the interested 
states \ 7 His request was carried out to the letter in a communica- 
tion from the Conference of Ambassadors dated the 15th November, 
1921, 8 and therewith the incident was definitely closed and the 
danger of a breach of the peace averted. 

The result was a substantial victory for the policy of the Little 
Entente and for the diplomacy of M. Benes in particular. With 
the exception of an indemnity for his costs of mobilization he had 
obtained every one of his demands and obtained them through 
the action of the Conference of Ambassadors, without resort to 
force and without a rupture either with Hungary or with the 

1 Ibid., Doc. 65, and Hungarian Docs., p. 27. 

2 Czechoslovak Docs. (Habsbourg) 66. 3 Ibid., Doc. 67. 

4 By Article 3 of the draft law, the initiative in proposing candidates for 

the throne was reserved to the Ministry. 

5 Czechoslovak Docs. (Habsbourg) 71. 

8 Ibid., Doc. 72. 7 Ibid., Doc. 69. 


Ibid., Doc. 73. 
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Principal Allied Powers ; yet the crisis left bitterness behind and 
considerably retarded the restoration of a peaceful atmosphere 
in Eastern Europe. The Hungarian Government claimed that they 
had initiated military action against Charles before the receipt 
of the first protest from the Principal Allied Powers, and that 
they had called upon him to abdicate before the Little Entente 
Powers had decreed their mobilization, yet that in spite of this 
they had been subjected to superfluous and offensive threats of 
military sanctions from their neighbours, who had no title, in the 
circumstances, to intervene. The Conference of Ambassadors, in 
whose hands the Hungarian Government placed itself and who on 
two occasions congratulated the Hungarian Government on the 
energy and decision which it had shown in defeating Charles’s 
attempted coup} were humiliated by the discreet but vigorous and 
repeated pressure to which M. Benes subjected them throughout 
the crisis ; and M. Benes, though victorious, did not emerge from 
the struggle with kindlier feelings towards either the Conference of 
Ambassadors or the Hungarian Government.- In his view, the 
members of that Government had been hand-in-glove with Charles ; 
they had only taken action against Charles out of fear ; they had 
attempted at every stage to elude the obligations which it was 
sought to impose upon them, and each time they had only yielded 
under threats of force. Had he not been the soul of discretion, he would 
probably have added that nothing but threats of force had succeeded 
in shaking the Conference of Ambassadors out of their supineness, 
which was as dangerous to the maintenance of the Peace Treaties 
as Hungarian deceit. They had been supine, in his view, over the 
Hungarian activities in the Burgenland ; they did not realize the 
extent of the devastation which a Hapsburg restoration in Hungary 
would cause ; and, even when it was imminent, they were unwilling 
to take more than half -measures to avert it, and had left the burden 
and the odium of effective action to be borne by him. 

The crisis had confirmed the solidarity of Czechoslovakia and 
Jugoslavia, but Rumania had at certain stages followed a separate 
line of her own, which was the less welcome to her Slav partners 
in so far as it coincided with the policy of Italy . 1 2 3 On the other hand, 

1 In their notes of the 27th October and the 31st October (Czechoslovak 
Docs. (Habsbourg) 50 and 56). 

2 See his expose of the I6th November, 1921. 

8 See A. Mousset, op. tit., pp. 71 seqq. On the 26th October, Rumania had 
joined Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia in the demands presented on that 
date to the Principal Allies, but she had suspended mobilization pending 
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the Polish Government on the 24th October had declared its 
solidarity on the Hapsburg question with the Governments of the 
Little Entente. 

On the 6th November a Czecho-Polish political convention was 
signed by MM. Benes and Skirmunt at Prague ; 1 but the engage- 
ments embodied in it were considerably looser than those which 
bound together the Little Entente, and, even so. the feeling between 
the two countries remained too unfriendly to admit of its ratifica- 
tion. 2 The parties mutually guaranteed, as far as they were respec- 
tively concerned, the integrity of the territories in their possession 
and agreed to act in concert, for the application of the treaties 
which they had signed in common, c when occasion arose 9 (Art. 1) ; 
they promised one another benevolent neutrality, involving the 
free transit of war material, if either were to be attacked by one of 
their neighbours (Art. 2) ; Czechoslovakia ‘ disinterested herself ’ 
in Eastern Galicia, Poland undertook * analogous obligations ’ 
towards Czechoslovakia, 3 and either party pledged itself to suppress 
any movements in its territory which were directed against the 
other (Art. 3) ; note was taken of the political, military, and economic 
conventions between Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, and Rumania on 
the one hand and between France, Poland, and Rumania on the 
other (Art. 4) ; reference was made to a commercial convention 
(Art. 5) ; 4 the parties agreed to submit disputes (without reserve) 
to arbitration, either by arbitrators chosen ad hoc or by the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice (Art. 6) ; they both pledged 
themselves not to contract a conflicting engagement with any third 
party (Art. 7) ; the agreement was to run for five years from 
ratification, with the right of denunciation after two years upon 
six months’ notice (Art. 8). 

On the 16th December, 1921, a Czecho-Austrian political conven- 

action by the Principal Allies. On the 28th the Rumanian Minister at 
Budapest had joined his two colleagues in making a verbal threat to the 
Hungarian Government. On the other hand, M. Ionescu apparently disagreed 
with M. Benes, and agreed with the Italian Government, in holding that the 
crisis created by Charles ought not to invalidate the Austro-Hungarian 
Convention of Venice regarding the Burgenland. 

1 Text in Czechoslovak Documents diplomatiques (Conventions d’alliance). 
Annex 1. 

2 It was still unratified when M. Benefi made his expost of the 6th February, 
1924, before the Foreign Affairs Commission of the Czechoslovak Parliament 
(official French text, p. 9). 

3 Apparently with reference to Hungarian designs upon Slovakia and 
Carpatho- Ruthenia. 

4 This was actually signed on the 20th September, 1921, before the political 
convention (Mousset, op. cit. 9 pp. 107-8). 
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tion was signed at Prague by M. Benes and Herr Schober. 1 The 
parties pledged themselves to the complete execution of the Treaties 
of St. Germain and Trianon (Art. 1) ; guaranteed, as far as they 
were respectively concerned, the territories assigned to each by these 
Treaties 2 and undertook to give one another diplomatic support 
(Art. 2) ; promised neutrality in the event of an attack upon either 
of them by a third party (Art. 3) ; and pledged themselves to 
suppress any movements in their respective territories which were 
directed against the other party and to co-operate to prevent a 
restoration of the ancien regime (Art. 4). Czechoslovakia com- 
municated to Austria her political and economic conventions with 
Jugoslavia, Rumania, and Poland, while Austria undertook to 
communicate to Czechoslovakia any similar conventions which she 
herself might conclude (Art. 5) ; it was agreed that the previous 
agreements between the two states should be carried out con- 
scientiously and that outstanding issues should be settled as soon 
as possible (Art. 6) ; future disputes (without reserve) were to be 
settled if possible by direct agreement but otherwise by arbitration, 
either by arbitrators chosen ad hoc or by the Permanent Court 
(Art. 7) ; the present agreement was declared on both sides not to 
conflict with previous commitments, and both parties undertook 
not to conclude any agreement with a third party thereafter in 
contradiction with it (Art. 8) ; the agreement was to run for five 
years from ratification, with the right of denunciation after three 
years upon six months’ notice (Art. 9). It was to be communicated 
to the League of Nations (Art. II). 3 

Having been created during the year 1 920 and having successfully 
stood on the defensive during 1021 v the Little Entente found itself 
able, during the two following years, to develop a more constructive 
policy and to make its influence felt in international affairs outside 
the Hanubian area. 4 The first occasion for this arose out of the 
decision taken by the Principal Allied Powers at Cannes to call 
a general European Conference at Genoa, for the main issues 
involved — namely the recognition of Russia, the economic recon- 
struction of Europe, and the political relations between Great 

1 Text in Czechoslovak Docs. (Conventions <T alliance). Annex 2. 

2 The Treaty of Trianon had assigned the Hungarian district of the Burgen- 
land to Austria. 

3 It was communicated on the 3rd April and registered on the 1 1th April, 
1922. 

4 This was the analysis suggested by M. BeneS in his speech of the 30th 
October, 1923, in the Czechoslovak Parliament (official French text, p. 12). 
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Britain and France — were all of vital interest to the Little Entente. 
In February, 1922, M. Benes went on a preparatory mission to Paris 
and London, and on the 20th and 24th of the same month there 
was a conference between representatives of the three Governments 
at Bucarest at which a programme for Genoa was agreed upon and 
the dispute over the Banat outstanding between Rumania and 
Jugoslavia was settled. On the 2nd March, MM. Benes and Nin£i6 
met at Pressburg and discussed the problem of Russia. On the 
9th- 12th March there was a second preparatory conference at Bel- 
grade, at which Poland was represented. In the main conference 
at Genoa itself the Little Entente Powders and Poland acted together 
with much more solidarity than they had yet been able to achieve 
in the local affairs of Eastern Europe, 1 and during the last of 
the special meetings between the Little Entente Powers, which 
opened on the 8th June, 1922, at Belgrade in anticipation of the 
Experts Conference at The Hague, it was decided that conferences 
between the three Governments should be held periodically in 
future. 2 

The iirst of these periodical conferences — at which Poland was 
once more represented as well as the three Little Entente Powers — 
was opened on the 25th August, 1922, at Prague, in preparation 
for the Third Assembly of the League of Nations. 3 It was agreed 
that common action should be taken to preserve the economic 
and political independence of Austria ; 4 that the admission of 
Hungary to the League should not be opposed, on condition that 
she definitively accepted the Treaty of Trianon ; and that the 
parties should act in concert on questions of minorities and 
frontiers. 

On this same occasion MM. Benes and Pasi6 negotiated at Marien- 
bad for the renewal of the Czecho- Jugoslav political convention, 
which had expired on the 14th of the month, and a fresh Treaty of 
Alliance was signed on the 31st. 5 The object of this Treaty was 

1 For reports on the action of the East European states at Genoa see 
M. BeneS’s speech of the 23rd May, 1922, in the Czechoslovak Parliament 
(j UEurope Nouvelle, 3rd June, 1922) and M. Bratianu’s of the 29th July 
in the Rumanian Parliament ( L'Europe Nouvelle , 26th August, 1922). 

2 A. Mousset, op. cit. f p. 147. 

3 A. Mousset, loc . c it. On this occasion, the initiative was taken by 
MM. Nin6i6 and Duca and not by M. BeneS. 

4 For the reconstruction of Austria, including the part played by Czecho- 
slovakia, see III (iii) 5 below. 

5 Text in Czechoslovak Documents diplomatiques (Conventions d’alliance), 
Annex 5 ; also printed in League of Nations Treaty Series, vol. xiii. 
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declared, in the preamble, to be the maintenance of the peace 
settlement and the consolidation and amplification of political and 
economic links between the two states. The original convention 
was prolonged for the same duration* as the new instrument (Art. 1) ; 
respective note was taken of Czechoslovakia’s agreements with 
Rumania, Austria, and Poland, and of Jugoslavia’s agreements 
with Rumania and Italy (Art. 2) ; the negotiation of a new com- 
mercial treaty was provided for (Art. 3) ; 1 the parties pledged 
themselves to concerted action and mutual diplomatic support 
(Art. 4) ; there was to be a new military convention (Art. 5) ; the 
Treaty was to run for five years from ratification, with the right of 
denunciation at the end of that period upon six months’ notice 
(Art. 6) ; and it was to be communicated to the League of Nations 
(Art. 8). 2 

The Czecho-Rumanian Convention was renewed on the 7th May, 
1923, and on the 28th July, 1923, the representatives of the three 
Little Entente states met again in conference at Sinaia. 3 Among 
the questions discussed were relations with Russia, the situation 
created in Bulgaria by the overthrow of M. Stambolisky’s Agrarian 
Government in favour of a bourgeois coalition, and the possibility 
of admitting Greece to membership of the group, for which the time 
was not yet considered ripe. The most important business on the 
agenda, however, was the scheme for the reconstruction of Hungary 
on lines which had been followed with such remarkable success in 
Austria — a scheme which was of vital concern to the Little Entente, 
since, if Hungary were enabled to recover her economic prosperity 
without being induced to change her political outlook, her neigh- 
bours might reasonably fear that the dangers surmounted in 1921 
might confront them again. The decision of the Sinaia Conference 
on this subject may be quoted in M. Benes’s words : 

At Sinaia the countries of the Little Entente came to an understanding 
concerning the new policy to be followed with regard to Hungary — 
a policy which must be one of reconstruction and collaboration in so 
far as the internal situation of Hungary will allow. Czechoslovakia, 
Jugoslavia, and Rumania agreed as to the economic and political 
conditions on which they would be prepared to consent to the suspen- 
sion, for a certain period, of the mortgage on part of the Hungarian 

1 A Czecho- Jugoslav commercial treaty had been signed already at Bel- 
grade on the 3rd September, 1920. 

2 It was roistered on the 16th November, 1922. 

3 See The Central European Observer of Prague (issues of the 28th July and 
the 4th August, 1923) ; a dispatch from M. A. Mousset in L'Europe Nouvelle 
(11th August, 1923) ; and M. Benefi’s speech of the 30th October, 1923. 
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state property. It was decided to demand a degree of financial control 
which would prevent the misuse of the money lent to Hungary ; it 
was also decided to ask those of the Allies who had made concessions 
to Hungary in the matter of Reparation to make equivalent concessions 
to the Little Entente countries ; it was also decided that guarantees 
should be required from Hungary concerning the loyal and peaceful 
policy which that country must pursue towards her neighbours ; and, 
finally, it was decided to ask for a definite settlement of the question 
of disarmament and for the signature of a political protocol similar 
to the Austrian protocol signed at Geneva, which would oblige Hungary 
and the other countries to pursue a loyal policy of peace. 

The history of the Hungarian Reconstruction Scheme will be 
given in the Survey of International Affairs for 1924 , but as far as 
the present volume is concerned this narrative may be closed on 
a note of tentative optimism. The decisions taken at Sinaia marked 
the beginning of a stage in which the prospects of reconciliation 
between the victorious and the vanquished, the satiated and the 
penalized nations in the Danubian area, were distinctly brighter 
than they had been at any time since the outbreak of the War of 
1914. 
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3. The Disposal of German West Hungary 1 

This area, generally known as West Hungary or the Burgenland, 
was to be transferred from Hungary to Austria under the Treaties 
of St. Germain and Trianon on the exchange of ratifications of the 
latter Treaty. The origin of this decision and its justification have 
been discussed in the History of the Peace Conference . 2 The area 
consisted of a frontier strip, ranging from five to twenty miles in 
width, along the whole of the previous Austro-Hungarian border. 
It had formed part of Hungary for centuries and it had not been 
a separate administrative unit, but its population had always been 
German in language and customs. The Austrian Government had 
asked that it might be subjected to a plebiscite, but the Peace Con- 
ference had decided, on the 20th July, 1919, to transfer it to Austria 
without a vote, on the ground that a vote was superfluous. When 
the draft Treaty of Trianon was under discussion the Hungarian 
Government, while agreeing that the district was largely German, 
objected to the frontier drawn by the Peace Conference on the ground 
that part of the area to be ceded to Austria contained local Magyar 
or other non-German majorities. The principal local centre Sopron 
(in German, Odenburg) was mentioned, in particular, as containing 
a large Magyar element. The objection, however, was overruled 
by the Conference ; the Treaty of Trianon was signed ; ratifications 
were exchanged on the 26th July, 1921, and the Principal Allied 
Powers appointed a Commission to supervise the transfer of the 
territory. 

This Commission, which consisted of General Ferrario (the Chair- 
man) representing Italy and Generals Hamelin and Gorton repre- 
senting France and Great Britain respectively, met in Sopron 
on the 6th August, 1921, and fixed the 29th of that month as the 
date for the Hungarian withdrawal. When the day came, however, 
and the Austrian gendarmerie entered the area at various points, 
they were met by large bodies of Hungarian irregulars who uncere- 
moniously ejected them and assumed control of the territory. The 
Commission of Generals, which had no forces at its disposal, found 
itself powerless in the face of the action of the irregulars, which 
the Hungarian Government represented as a national movement 

1 See Das Verbrechen von Odenburg by Dr. Victor Miltschinsky (1022, 
Vienna, Kommissionsverlag ‘ Literaria ’ ), though this is a strongly partisan 
statement and must be used with caution. 

2 Vol. iv, pp. 382-8. 
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beyond its power to check or control. The Generals acquiesced for 
the moment and recognized the irregulars as the police authority 
for the area as a temporary measure, while referring the general 
situation to the Conference of Ambassadors. 

During September, while the Ambassadors were attempting to 
put pressure upon the Hungarian Government without effect, they 
received offers of mediation from the Italian and Czechoslovak 
Governments ; and, after the Ambassadors had announced publicly 
that there would be no objection to mediation as far as they were 
concerned, the Italian Government made a definite offer of mediation 
to the Austrian and Hungarian Governments. This was accepted, 
and a conference of the three Foreign Ministers was held at Venice 
on the 13th October. The town of Sopron, with its large Magyar 
element, was the key to the situation, and an agreement 1 was reached 
that while the Hungarian Government should take the most rigorous 
steps to compel the Hungarian irregular forces to evacuate the 
remainder of the territory, a plebiscite should be held in the town 
and in eight adjoining villages. The Commission of Generals was to 
remain at Sopron and to hold the plebiscite eight days after it had 
satisfied itself that the pacification of the territory was complete. 
The town was to vote on one day, the surrounding villages on 
a subsequent day. 4 The Commission of Allied Generals at Sopron,' 
the agreement ran, 4 to which one Austrian and one Hungarian 
delegate are attached, will exercise administrative authority 
(exercera les pouvoirs administratifs).' The Commission was also 
to make arrangements for tfie vote 4 so that the plebiscite may take 
place in as simple and expeditious a manner as possible 5 ; and the 
Commission was 4 to proceed immediately to make the necessary 
preparations \ while the Italian Foreign Minister was to 4 take the 
necessary steps for the sending of Allied troops to Sopron ’. The 
Agreement, which was known as the Venice Protocol, was approved 
by the Conference of Ambassadors on the 27th October, 1921, the 
British member giving his assent on the understanding that no 
British troops were to be sent. 

At this point some delay was caused by the second abortive 
attempt of the ex -King Charles to return to Budapest, which began 
on the 20th October and which put the execution of the Venice 
Protocol in jeopardy. 2 On the 9th November, however, the Con- 
ference of Ambassadors formally requested the Austrian Govern - 

1 Text ill British and Foreign State Payers, vol. 114 (1921), p. 624. 

2 See III (iii) 2 above. 
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ment to ratify the Venice Protocol, and a few days later, once 
more at the Ambassadors' request, the Austrian occupation of the 
rest of the territory outside the plebiscite area was begun — this 
time without disturbance. On the 23rd November, at the request 
of the Commission, the Conference of Ambassadors agreed to send 
Allied troops to police the plebiscite area. The first detachment 
reached Sopron on the 8th December and the Hungarian forces left 
the area on the 12th. 

Meanwhile, on the 18th November, the Commission had issued 
its regulations. In general, these w r ere similar to those for other 
plebiscite areas — with the serious exception that the time left for 
the important duty of drawing up and revising the register of voters 
was very short, since the regulations provided that the formal 
declaration of pacification was to be made when the Austrian troops 
had completed the occupation of the rest of the territory, and that 
the plebiscite itself should take place in Sopron eight days, and in 
the villages nine clays, afterwards. When, on the 4th December, 
the Austrian occupation of the remainder of the territory was 
completed, the plebiscite committees had not yet met to begin the 
work of revision and the Austrian delegation had only arrived at 
Sopron on the 29th November. In consequence, the eight days 
preceding the plebiscite were a period of continuous stress ; and it 
was out of the question that any of the committees could literally 
carry out the duties imposed upon them by the regulations in the 
time at their disposal, which was reduced to six days by the fact 
that the registers were declared by the Commission to be definitive 
on the 12th. Moreover, each committee was given two areas to 
deal with ; so that it only had three days at its disposal for submit- 
ting each list, containing on an average 1,600 names, to the seven 
successive processes prescribed by the regulations. In no other 
plebiscite was less than three weeks allotted for the carrying out 
of these operations. The Austrian delegates afterwards declared 
that not more than one name in ten had been properly checked, but 
they failed to realize until the last moment that the registers could 
not be made accurate in the time allotted. Even then the Austrian 
Government did not at once understand the situation ; and, though it 
asked the Conference of Ambassadors to delay the plebiscite, it failed 
to make clear the necessity of a longer period if the lists were to be 
made reliable. The Conference telegraphed on the 12th December 
to the Commission of Generals authorizing it to delay the voting 
if it thought fit. There was, however, no means of communication 
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between Paris and Sopron, except through the Allied Mission at 
Budapest, and the telegram only reached the Generals after the 
taking of the plebiscite had already begun. Meanwhile, on the 
evening of the 12th, the Austrian delegates had resigned in a body 
as a protest and the Austrian Government notified the Conference 
of Ambassadors that it refused to accept the verdict of the voting. 

In these circumstances the plebiscite took place on the 14th and 
15th. Allied officers were present ; the polling stations were guarded 
by Allied troops ; no disturbances occurred ; and some 87 per cent, 
of the persons inscribed on the registers were recorded as having 
given their votes. The polling resulted in 15,334 votes being cast 
for Hungary and 8,227 for Austria — seven wards of the town and 
two villages voting for Hungary, one ward and six villages for 
Austria. 

The Conference of Ambassadors received simultaneously the 
report on the results of the voting and the Austrian Government’s 
protest to the effect that, owing to the non-revision of the greater 
parts of the registers, which had been prepared solely by Hungarians, 
the terms of the Venice Protocol had not been observed, so that 
the plebiscite ought to be considered null and void. The Conference, 
however, which seems to have been under the impression that the 
real ground of the Austrian complaint was the lack of public 
security and the consequent intimidation of the voters, decided to 
inquire what proportion of the persons on the register were recorded 
as having duly voted. On learning that the proportion was 85 to 
90 per cent., the Conference concluded that, even if the remaining 
10 to 15 per cent, had voted, and had all voted for Austria, the net 
result would still have given a majority for Hungary. They accord- 
ingly decided, on the 23rd December, to recognize the plebiscite, 
and used every endeavour to induce the Austrian Government to 
withdraw its opposition. On the 1st January, 1922, Sopron was 
handed over to the Hungarian Government and on the 5th the Allied 
troops left the area. 

On the 25th February, 1922, the Austrian Government accepted 
the inevitable and agreed to recognize the cession of the area to 
Hungary. 
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4. Economic Relations in the Danubian Area 1 

In the preceding portions of this section, international relations 
in the Danubian area during the years 1920 to 1923 have been dealt 
with from the political point of view, but they cannot be understood 
properly without also taking into consideration the economic factor. 
For example, the Hapsburg Monarchy had admittedly become a 
political anachronism long before its break-up in the War of 1914 ; 
yet, down to the establishment of the Allied blockade of the Central 
Powers, it had continued to perform an essential economic function, 
and its dissolution in the peace settlement left the ‘ successor 
states ’ under the necessity of providing for the performance of this 
function by other means, unless their general development was to 
be crippled permanently by economic dislocation. 

The Hapsburg Monarchy had united the whole of the Middle 
Danube Basin in a single customs area, 2 and had linked this area up 
with the Adriatic coast, which was its nearest, but not its most 
accessible, maritime outlet. The natural outlet for the territories 
embraced in the Monarchy was the navigable system of the 
Danube and its tributaries, but this waterway opened into the 
Black Sea, which was remote from the main centres of economic 
life in Europe and was also separated from the open sea by the 
Straits — the navigation of which was always exposed to interrup- 
tion by political disturbances. It was thus more convenient 
from every point of view that the Middle Danube Basin should 
have access to the Adriatic ports of Trieste and Fiume ; and the 
Hapsburg Monarchy provided this access, not only by uniting 
the coast and the interior within the same political and fiscal 
frontiers, but by driving railways across the lateral mountain 
ranges which interposed a formidable physical barrier between the 
ports and their hinterland. This costly work would hardly have 
been remunerative for states of lesser calibre than the two partners 
in the Dual Monarchy as they existed before the War, and if Trieste 
and Fiume flourished at that time it was because they served respec- 
tively the whole of pre-war Austria (except Galicia) and the whole 
of pre-war Hungary. 

For the special economic problem created by Vienna see III (iii) 5 below. 

2 Although juridically the Ausgleich of 1867 had rendered the two partners 
in the Dual Monarchy autonomous in their fiscal affairs, they had maintained 
a customs union, and though the union was terminable at intervals of ten 
years, it was invariably renewed and lasted as long as the Monarchy itself. 
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Accordingly, the economic revolution entailed in the break-up of 
the Dual Monarchy into seven fragments — four of them incorporated, 
it is true, in other states but all of them now separated by fiscal 
barriers from one another — was still more shattering than the 
political revolution ; and, although naturally the new economic 
map did not make so vivid an impression on the rest of the world 
as its political counterpart, it had a greater effect than any political 
changes upon the lives of the individual inhabitants of the ‘ successor 
states ’ during the five years following the Armistice. Trieste was 
now separated by three successive customs barriers from that part 
of her former economic hinterland which had passed under the 
sovereignty of Czechoslovakia, while Fiume, from the time of the 
Armistice onwards, was cut off from her hinterland completely 
by a barrier at the outskirts of the port itself, which for long periods 
resembled a military front. These are merely the two most striking 
examples of a general economic dislocation arising from the fact 
that the Peace Conference of Paris, while it had settled in general the 
political redistribution of territory, had left it to the ‘ successor 
states 5 themselves to adjust their economic relations. 

The urgency and importance of the problem was not overlooked 
at the Peace Conference, but the attempts made there to deal with 
it broke down, for the new states, and in particular Czechoslovakia, 
were very jealous of any suggestion for continuing the privileged 
financial position which Vienna had hitherto enjoyed. 1 All that could 
be done was to prepare a Treaty dealing with a number of minor 
economic and financial matters arising out of the liquidation of 
the Monarchy, and this was eventually signed at Sevres on the 
10th August, 1920. The ‘ successor states after all, were sovereign 
and independent, and one of the chief attributes of state sovereignty 
is complete liberty of action in regulating economic relations with 
other countries. Under the special circumstances, however, 
unrestricted economic ‘ self-determination 7 threatened in the 
Danubian area to create a vicious circle. The economic difficulties 
inherent in the situation embittered the existing political feuds, 
while, conversely, this political embitterment made the atmosphere 
still more unfavourable to a solution of the economic difficulties. 
At the same time, the Governments of the ‘ successor states ’ were 
not blind to the urgency of their common economic problem, and 
they attempted to deal with it along two lines : by a series of 
general conferences and by negotiating a number of commercial 

1 See III (iii) 5 below. 
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treaties a deux. In the economic as in the political field, the laborious 
method of pursuing a succession of precise limited objectives proved 
more effective, during the period under review, than ambitious 
projects on a larger scale. 

Lack of space forbids any detailed treatment of these economic 
negotiations in the present volume, and for fuller information the 
reader must be referred elsewhere. 1 In 1921 there were two general 
conferences of the ‘ successor states ’ of the Hapsburg Monarchy — 
one held in Rome 2 on the 6th April-15th June, and the other at 
Portorosa on the 15th October-25th November. (The defeated 
‘ successor states ’, Austria and Hungary, were represented at 
Portorosa but not at Rome.) At these two conferences a number 
of resolutions were passed w'hich provided the framework for 
subsequent economic treaties a deux between certain of the parties. 
A third general conference was held in Rome on the 16th Eebruary- 
6th April. 1922. The commercial treaties a deux which had the 
greatest immediate effect upon international trade in the Danubian 
area were the provisional Austro-Jugoslav Treaty of the 27th June, 
1920, the Czecho- Jugoslav Treaty of the 3rd September, 1920, the 
Polish-Rumanian Treaty of the 1st July, 1921, the Polish -Czecho- 
slovak Treaty of the 20th September, 1921, and the Polish-Jugoslav 
Treaty of the 29th October, 1922. There were also possibilities of 
economic development in the Czecho-Rumanian Treaty of the 
23rd April, 1921 (though during this period there was a great 
diminution in the trade between Rumania and the territories 
formerly included in Austria, as compared with the pre-war period), 
in the Czecho-Hungarian Treaty of the 24th November, 1922, and 
in the Czecho-Italian Agreement of the 21st December, 1922, re- 
garding transit facilities for Czechoslovak trade through Trieste. 
The effect of the territorial changes upon the economic importance 
of the navigable system of the Danube and its tributaries is dealt 
with below. 3 

1 e. g. to the admirable survey in Chapter V of La Petite Entente by 
A. Mousset. 

2 The records of the Rome Conference are printed in Gonferenza di Roma 
fra gli Stati euccessori dell' antica monarchia austro-ungarica : atti e documenti 
(1921, Rome, C. Colombo). 

3 See III (iii) 6 below. 
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5. The Reconstruction of Austria 

Any one who compares the texts of the Reparation Chapters in 
the two Treaties of Versailles and St. Germain and observes how 
much they have in common, cannot fail to be struck by the contrast 
between the financial and economic treatment which was actually 
meted out to Germany and to Austria respectively during the four 
years after the coming into force of the Versailles Treaty. While 
certain of Germany's creditors pressed her so hard that they 
gravely compromised her ability to pay them, the creditors of 
Austria not only advanced her money after they had given up 
hope of obtaining Reparation from her at any proximate date, 
but even surrendered the liens which they had taken as security 
for these philanthropic loans in order to facilitate a scheme of 
reconstruction, under the auspices of the League of Nations, from 
which they themselves had only the most distant prospect of deriving 
the financial advantages legally due to them by their Treaty rights 
to Reparation. This attitude towards Austria, which was displayed 
almost from the outset 1 and which partially redeemed the reputa- 
tion of West European statesmanship from the discredit cast upon 
it by the very different attitude adopted towards Germany, w r as 
partly a victory of good feeling and good sense and partly a reflection 
of obvious external differences in the situation. 

Some of these differences were political and others economic, 
but all arose out of the fundamental difference that the German 
Reich had survived defeat in the War of 1914, whereas the Hapsburg 
Monarchy had been broken to pieces. The Reich had been deprived 
of its border provinces and disarmed ; but the solid German core 
had held together, and, even within her post-war frontiers, Germany 
was still the largest in population of the national states of Europe. 
In posse, therefore, if not in esse , she remained a Great Power, 
and in a previous Part of this book 2 it has been described how, 
during the period under review, the belief that some day, inevitably, 
Germany would resume her pre-war position dominated the mind 
of France and so governed the course of international affairs in 
Western Europe. The Hapsburg Monarchy, on the other hand, 

1 In the covering letter to the reply of the Allied and Associated Powers 
to the observations of the Austrian delegation on the draft terms of peace, 
an assurance had been given that the Reparation Commission would bo 
instructed to perform its functions in a humanitarian spirit. 

2 See Part II, especially the introduction. 
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had no compact national core to give it solidity ; and, after its fall 
in 1918, all the diplomatists in Europe could not have set it up 
again. Thus the relation of the new German-Austrian Republic 
to the old Hapsburg Monarchy was totally different from the 
relation of the new German Reich to its predecessor. It was true 
.that in the juridical field, where the question had been debated 
during the Peace Conference of Paris between the Supreme Council 
and the Austrian delegation, the identity of the old and the new 
Austria had been insisted upon, for the purposes of the peace settle- 
ment, by the party which was dictating terms ; 1 but time was on 
the side of the facts, and, during the four following years, the for- 
tunes of the new Austria were determined, in the first instance, by 
the palpable fact that she was not even a potential Great Power, 
but a minor state of lesser calibre than those ‘ successor states ’ of 
the Hapsburg Monarchy which were in the victorious camp. 

This actual fact had a greater influence than the memories of the 
past upon the policy of the Austrian Republic itself and conse- 
quently upon the policy of its neighbours. It has been mentioned 
already 2 3 that no 4 vortex 5 formed round Austria in the inter- 
national relations of the Danube Basin under the new conditions, 
and the early establishment of good relations between Austria 
and Czechoslovakia has been described. From many points of 
view, the problem of existence as an independent state was not more 
difficult for Austria within her post-war frontiers than for her new 
neighbour on the north or for her older western neighbour Switzer- 
land. Czechoslovakia and Switzerland, too, were cut off from direct 
access to the sea ; they, too, had to find or retain foreign markets 
for their manufactures. Indeed, the problem for Austria was 
simplified in so far as her Alpine provinces, with their predominantly 
agricultural population, were largely self-supporting. In two 
respects, however, her situation was peculiar. In the first place, 
her people were of the same nationality as the people of the neigh- 
bouring German Reich* and secondly her territory contained the 
former capital of the Hapsburg Monarchy, Vienna. These two facts 
made the problem of Austria a matter of serious international 
concern during the period under review. 

1 See Mr. II. W. V. Temperley’s illuminating account of this controversy 

in H. P. C. t vol. iv, Ch. VI I, A. 2 See III (iii) 1 above. 

3 The German -speaking populations of Czechoslovakia and Switzerland 

did not create a problem of the same kind, since in Czechoslovakia they were 
a minority while in Switzerland they possessed a Swiss national consciousness 

with a long tradition at the back of it. 
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The Anschluss or adhesion of the Austrian Republic to the German 
Reich , as an additional federal state, was dreaded by all the victorious 
states adjoining the two countries. Inoffensive in isolation, Austria 
would be a powerful reinforcement to German’s military strength. 
Her population would make good the diminution of 4 man-power 9 
which Germany had suffered through the cession of territory to 
France, Denmark, and Poland, and her geographical position would 
not only place Germany in possession of the interior lines in the 
Basin of the Danube but would cut off the rest of .Europe from 
direct access to Czechoslovakia and Poland. So great was the fear 
of this in France and the East European 4 successor states 9 that, 
in Article 80 of the Versailles Treaty, Germany was compelled to 
acknowledge, and to undertake strictly to respect, the independence 
of Austria within the limits which might be fixed in a treaty between 
that state and the Principal Allied and Associated Powers, and to 
agree that this independence should be inalienable, except with 
the consent of the Council of the League of Nations. Since the 
Council could only act by a unanimous decision and France was to 
be permanently represented on it, this was equivalent to saying 
4 except with the consent of France \ and on several occasions 
France showed her determination to keep Germany and Austria 
apart. The strong action taken by the Supreme Council in Septem- 
ber, 1919, in regard to Article 61 of the Weimar Constitution of the 
German Reich , which made provision for the Anschluss of German 
Austria, has been recorded in the History of the Peace Conference 
of Paris ; 1 and elsewhere in the present volume 2 it has been men- 
tioned that, at the time of the territorial dispute between Austria 
and Hungary, 3 French public opinion was influenced by the fear 
that the union of German West Hungary with German Austria 
might be followed eventually by the union of German Austria with 
the German Reich . Thus the German nationality of the Austrians 
created a special international problem ; and in the Austrian 
Republic itself there was a powerful current of opinion in favour of 
the Anschluss , as was indeed to be expected now that the attraction 
exercised by the consciousness of common nationality was no longer 
counteracted by the dynastic interest of the Hapsburg Monarchy. 
On the other hand, although the Monarchy had disappeared, its 
long existence had driven a wedge between the Austrians and their 
German kinsmen in both Prussia and Bavaria, and in the case of 

1 Vol. i, p. 347. 2 See the introduction to Part II. 

3 See III (iii) 3 above. 
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the Prussians this political cleavage was accentuated by a tem- 
peramental antipathy. In these circumstances the vigorous opposi- 
tion of France and her allies to the union of Austria with Germany 
might have decided the Austrian people to abandon the idea, if 
they had not been driven to seek any and every solution for the 
acute economic problem presented by the City of Vienna. 

The problem of Vienna was a difficulty peculiar to Austria which 
other 4 successor states 9 were spared. 1 For nearly four hundred 
years 2 Vienna had lived and grown as the capital of a great Empire ; 
and by the outbreak of the War of 1914, when the population of 
the Hapsburg Monarchy had stood at over 50,000,000, the capital 
had come to contain about 2,000,000 inhabitants. As a result of 
the War, the Empire had broken up, and this great urban popula- 
tion, who had depended on the existence of the Empire for their 
livelihood, were suddenly thrown upon the resources of an otherwise 
predominantly agricultural state, with a total population of less 
than 7,000.000, which could not possibly support them. Vienna 
was reduced to greater straits than any contemporary city. The 
nearest case was that of Constantinople, which suffered in some- 
thing the same way from the sudden replacement of the Ottoman 
Empire by a Turkish national state of less than half the size with 
its capital in the interior of Anatolia ; but the sufferings of Con- 
stantinople could not be compared with those of Vienna in degree. 
Petrograd, again, was largely depopulated by the double catastrophe 
of the Bolshevik Revolution and the retransference of the Russian 
capital to Moscow ; 3 but Petrograd, after all, remained part of a 
great Empire, and those inhabitants who succeeded in escaping from 
the city of destruction might hope to strike fresh roots elsewhere 
within the broad territories which still remained to Soviet Russia. 
It would have gone still more hardly with Petrograd if she had been 
included within the frontiers of some small 4 successor state J like 
Finland or Esthonia, and only then would her situation have been 
fully parallel to that of Vienna in the new Austria. It is difficult 
to find a true parallel except in the dissolution of some ancient society 
— for example, in the last agony of ancient Rome in the time of 
Gregory the Great, when an urban population, congested in a city 

1 See III (iii) 4 above for the general economic situation in the Danubian 
area, at this time. 

1 i.e. since the personal union of the Hungarian and Bohemian crowns 
with the dominions of the Grand Dukes of Austria in 1526. 

8 For the cultural significance of this return to the pre-Petrine tradition, 
see the preceding volume. 
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which for nearly eight centuries had been the political capital of the 
Mediterranean World, suddenly found the frontiers which had stood 
on the Rhine and the Danube pushed back almost to the city walls, 
with the Lombards at the gates and with no hope of succour from 
an indifferent Emperor on the distant shores of the Bosphorus. 

Just as in the time of Gregory the Byzantine Government was 
unwilling to take on its shoulders the burden of Rome, so, after 
the break-up of the Hapsburg Monarchy in the War of 1914, all 
parties were anxious to evade the burden of Vienna. The Tyrol 
and the other rural provinces federated in the Austrian Republic 
did not want Vienna ; 1 the victorious ‘ successor states ? of the 
Monarchy did not want her ; even the German Reich did not want 
her for her own sake. The Reich , however, alone of all the neigh- 
bouring states, w T ould have been willing to make itself responsible 
for Vienna as the price to be paid for securing the incorporation of 
the Austrian Republic as a whole ; and, until the economic con- 
sequences of the peace became catastrophic in Germany, which 
did not happen before the autumn of 1921, the people of Vienna 
looked upon the Anschluss as the one anchor which might save 
their community from being driven upon the rocks. 

Probably that hope was an illusion, for, even if the Anschluss 
had been permitted by the Principal Allied Powers, there was no 
more scope for Vienna in a German Austria federated with Germany 
than in a German Austria standing alone. Vienna must again 
become the capital of a great Empire if she was to avoid a social 
collapse ; but, situated as she would have been on the outer edge 
of an outlying federal state, Vienna could not, if only for geographi- 
cal reasons, have become the capital of the German Reich . She 
could only be the head of an Empire of which the Middle Danube 
Basin was the heart, and the triumph in Eastern Europe of the 
principle of nationality had made the reconstruction of a Danubian 
Monarchy impossible. Some effort was actually made, after the 
political break-up of the Hapsburg Dominions, to maintain Vienna 
as the financial centre of the Danubian area ; but this policy was 
strongly opposed by the peoples of the ‘ successor states especially 
by the Czechs, who appear to have feared the Viennese financiers 
as much as they feared the Hapsburg Dynasty. 

It was thus inevitable that Vienna should pass through an 
intense economic and social crisis, of which the consequences could 

1 For the social and religious factors in the alienation of the rural districts 
of Austria from Vienna during this period see the preceding volume. 
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not be foreseen ; and the knowledge of this explains the contrast 
(at first sight so extraordinary) in the economic policy of the 
Allies when they were dealing with Germany and Austria respec- 
tively. From the outset there had been so little expectation of 
obtaining Reparation from Austria that the responsibility for meet- 
ing her Reparation liabilities had been imposed upon Germany in 
the Reparation Chapter of the Versailles Treaty ; 1 2 and, some time 
before the St. Germain Treaty had been signed or ratified, it had 
become plain that an attempt to exact Reparation from Austria 
would not be practical politics. Thus, from the economic and 
financial point of view, Austria was never an object of cupidity 
to her victorious opponents in the War of 1914 ; and, so far from 
being prepared to precipitate a financial and economic crisis on the 
chance of securing some payment for themselves, the Allied Powers 
(including the ‘ successor states 5 of the ‘ Little Entente ’ group, 
who were Austria’s immediate neighbours) were concerned to avert 
a catastrophe which could not possibly profit them and would 
certainly expose them to serious political danger. Threatened with 
starvation, even the long-suffering people of Vienna might run 
amok, and if their Anschluss to Germany could always be prevented 
in the last resort by military force, it would be less easy to prevent 
them from turning in desperation to Bolshevism. After the Armis- 
tice, there had. been temporarily successful communist movements 
in the adjoining Danubian states of Hungary and Bavaria, and in 
1922 the fear that Austria might be driven over the same precipice 
was one of the compelling motives behind the League of Nations 
scheme of reconstruction. 

The financial and economic provisions of the St. Germain Treaty 
have been described in the History of the Peace Conference of Paris* 
The execution of them was entrusted to the Reparation Commis- 
sion, 3 * but in some respects the action to be taken was left more to 
the discretion of the Commission than in the corresponding articles 
of the Treaty of Versailles. For example, the Commission were to 
decide both what sum should be paid on account by Austria before 
the 1st May, 1921, and what part of the combined Reparation 

1 For the purport of the Treaty in this respect see II . P. O., vol. ii, p. 76. 

2 Vol. v, Ch. I, Parts 1 and 2. 

3 On which the place of the Jugoslav delegate was taken, for Austrian 

affairs, by a common delegate of Greece, Poland, Rumania, Jugoslavia, and 
Czechoslovakia (St. Germain Treaty, Part VIII, Annex II, §§ 2 and 3). 
For the Austrian activities of the Reparation Commission see Reparation 

Commission, Beport , 1920-2, Ch. XI. 
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bill of Germany and her Allies should be assigned to Austria 4 after 
the Commission has decided whether Germany is in a position 
to pay the balance of the total amount of claims presented against 
Germany and her Allies and approved by the Commission f . 1 To 
quote the Commission themselves, 4 the situation of Austria was 
such that from the outset the main duty of the Commission was to 
consider the various exceptions which had inevitably to be made to 
the Reparation priority, to endeavour to assist and guide the 
Austrian Government in its search for credits, and to supervise its 
administration of them, primarily in the interest of the relief credi- 
tors and, secondarily, with a view to safeguarding the [eventual] 
payment of a Reparation debt which might be 44 assigned ” to 
Austria [at a subsequent date] \ 2 Thus, by a fortunate paradox, 
the body commissioned to execute the Reparation Chapter of the 
St. Germain Treaty became the instrument for setting the Treaty 
on one side and clearing the ground for a more constructive policy. 

This development had begun under the regime of the Organiza- 
tion Committee of the Reparation Commission, before the Repara- 
tion Commission itself had entered officially upon its duties as far 
as Austria was concerned. 3 4 Immediately after the Armistice, food- 
stuffs had been sent into Austria, as into Germany, by the Allied 
and Associated Powers ; 4 but, whereas Germany had been com- 
pelled to make immediate payment in gold, Austria had perforce 
been granted her supplies on credit ; and, on the 1st March, 1919, 
a further relief credit of 30,000,000 (subsequently increased to 

1 St. Germain Treaty, Article 179. To the lay mind this text is unintel- 
ligible, for how can a balance be arrived at without first knowing what 
amount has to be deducted from what 1 And does it not involve the heresy 
that the amount which Germany had to pay was to be determined by her 
capacity for payment ? These are mysteries which cannot be investigated 
here, but one inference is obvious : Article 179 of the St. Germain Treaty 
made the Reparation Commission omnipotent as far as Austria was con- 
cerned, for every theologian knows what can be done with an unintelligible 
text by an authoritative interpreter, and the Reparation Commission had 
been invested with authority to interpret the Reparation Chapter of the 
Treaty of St. Germain as well as the Treaty of Versailles (see § 12 of Annex II 
of the Reparation Chapter of both Treaties). During the period under review, 
the Commission did not fix the amount of the Austrian debt and seemed 
unlikely ever to do so, yet theoretically it remained possible that, at some 
future date, they might act in the matter at their discretion. 

2 Reparation Commission, op . tit., p. 160. 

8 The Reparation Chapter of the St. Germain Treaty was brought into 
operation on the 17th April, 1920, at the request of the Austrian Government , 
in anticipation of the date at which the Treaty legally came into force. 
The Austrian Section of the Reparation Commission was established in 
Vienna on the 18th June, 1920. 

4 These first imports into Austria were organized and financed by Italy. 
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48,000,000) dollars had been furnished in equal amounts by France, 
Great Britain, and Italy, in return for the assignment of specific 
Austrian public assets as security. On the 30th May, 1919, the 
Austrian Government had formally undertaken to make the 
repayment of these relief credits a prior charge upon all its revenues, 
and in these circumstances the Supreme Council had requested 
the Organization Committee of the Reparation Commission to take 
up the question, not of Austrian Reparation but of Austrian relief. 
On the 27th October, 1919, a sub-committee set up in Vienna by the 
Organization Committee had reported in favour of further relief 
supplies of food and coal for a period of six months and the con- 
solidation of the 48,000,000 dollar loan — the two operations to be 
financed by a further loan of 100,000,000 dollars — and of constituting 
a committee of bankers and financial experts in order to prepare 
a definitive scheme for Austrian reconstruction. On this basis, 
the Organization Committee submitted to the Supreme Council, 
on the 29th December, 1919, proposals for consolidating all credits 
already given or to be given thereafter, and all securities for such 
credits, under the control of the Vienna sub committee, on condition 
that the Austrian Government pledged itself to alienate no public 
assets whatsoever, 1 to submit to the financial control of the Repara- 
tion Commission, and to prepare comprehensive plans for the 
financial and economic rehabilitation of the country, 4 to the end 
that the Reparation contemplated by the Austrian Treaty might 
be forthcoming \ 4 The suggestions of the Committee became, at 

a slightly later date, to all intents and purposes, the terms of 
reference of the Austrian Section of the Commission. The Austrian 
Government formally requested that the Reparation Clauses of the 
Treaty should be brought into operation in anticipation of the coming 
into force of the Treaty, and the Austrian Section of the Reparation 
Commission was constituted in Vienna on the 18th June, 1920.’ 2 

The next step, pending the preparation of a comprehensive plan, 
was to broaden the basis of temporary relief by enlisting the support 
of ex-neutral Governments, and in April, 1920, an International 
Relief Credits Committee 3 was brought into existence at Paris, in 
consultation with which the Reparation Commission drew up a 
document to regulate the conditions for advances to Austria. 4 In 

1 This pledge was to extend retrospectively to the date of the Armistice 
of the 3rd November, 1918. 

2 Reparation Commission, op. cit ., p. 163. 

3 The activities of this Committee were not confined to Anstr a. 

4 Text in Reparation Commission, op. cit. f Appendices XL and XLI. 
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this instrument, which embodied the proposals of the 29th Decem- 
ber, 1919, it was arranged that the Reparation Commission, in the 
exercise of its discretion under Article 197 of the St. Germain 
Treaty, 1 should authorize the Austrian Government 4 to issue 
bearer bonds which should be a first charge upon all the assets and 
revenues of Austria indicated in Article 197 of the Treaty of 
St. Germain and should have priority over costs of Reparation under 
the Treaty of St. Germain, or under any Treaty or agreement 
supplementary thereto, or under arrangements concluded between 
Austria and the Allied and Associated Powers during the Armistice 
signed on the 3rd November, 1918 ’. 2 It was this document rather 
than the Treaty which thenceforth 4 gave the measure of the control 
instituted over Austrian finances, the Commission and its Austrian 
Section fulfilling the duties of an agent acting in the interest of the 
various Powers, neutral as well as Allied, which provided funds to 
furnish Austria with the means of subsistence \ 3 

Thus, before the Reparation Commission had existed officially 
for more than a few months, the Allied Governments had made 
greater progress towards a rational financial policy in regard to 
Austria — and this without controversy — than certain of them had 
achieved in regard to Germany four years later. At the same time, 
while the substitution of 4 Relief ' for 4 Reparation ’ marked a notable 
moral and political advance, the Austrian problem could not be 
solved until ‘ Relief \ in turn, had given place to 4 Reconstruction ’, 
and this was the fundamental issue during the greater part of the 
succeeding year. The necessity for this was realized by all the 
expert authorities who were called upon to handle the Austrian 
problem, and a series of constructive proposals w r as made, but 
great difficulties were encountered in releasing Austria’s remaining 
assets from the liens already secured over them by particular creditor 
Powers, and it was not until the third attempt that the ground was 
cleared for practical constructive operations. 

1 This Article provided that ‘ subject to such exceptions as the Reparation 
Commission might make, the first charge upon all the assets and revenues 
of Austria should be the cost of Reparation and all other costs arising under 
the present Treaty \ It is noteworthy that, mutatis mutandis , the same text 
had been incorporated in the Versailles Treaty as Article 248 ; yet in the 
case of Germany the discretion thus granted to the Reparation Commission 
remained a dead letter, whereas in the case of Austria it became the point 
of departure for a constructive policy. 

2 Without prejudice to the Austrian Government’s obligation to make 
certain deliveries in kind and to bear certain non- Reparation charges under 
the Treaty. 

3 Op. cit., p. 165. 
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On the 1st November, 1920, the Austrian Section of the Repara- 
tion Commission submitted a comprehensive scheme 1 which 
included the flotation of a substantial foreign money loan, the 
foundation of a privileged bank of issue, the establishment of 
control over the Austrian Government’s finances with a view to 
balancing the budget, a number of drastic public economies and 
suggestions for increasing economic production. 4 Temporary 
palliatives ’ were condemned in strong terms, and the opinion was 
expressed 4 that in many respects it is impossible at present to 
enforce the Reparation Clauses of the Treaty and that the ultimate 
execution of the Treaty of St. Germain as a whole must be dependent 
upon remedial action of the most urgent and drastic character. 
Unless this is taken, the dissolution of all social and economic life 
in Austria will be automatic and inevitable, and, even if this is not 
accomplished by violence, the consequent suffering and distress 
would compel the intervention of the civilized world.’ 2 On the 
13th November, 1920, this document was forwarded, with a note 
of warning, by the Reparation Commission to the Allied and 
Associated Powers, but it was rejected at the Paris Conference 
of the 24th-30th January, 1921, and the Powers contented them- 
selves with recording some sporadic suggestions of their own which 
led to no result. 

A second attempt was made at the London Conference of the 
21st February-1 4th March, 1921, when the Austrian Chancellor sub- 
mitted proposals for taking advantage of the ter Meulen Scheme ; 3 
and on the 17th March a step forward was taken by the four 
Principal Allied Powers (France, Great Britain, Italy, and Japan). 

4 They decided, in order to enable the ter Meulen credit system to 
be put into operation, 4 to suspend provisionally, over a period to 
be fixed, all their claims against Austria for Reparation, for the 
repayment of Relief Bonds, and for the cost of the Armies of 
Occupation, provided that the other foreign Governments also 
consented to the postponement of their corresponding claims. It 
was decided to request the Powers not represented at the Confer- 
ence which had claims upon Austria, either for Reparation or for 
Relief Credits (United States, Belgium, Successor States of Austria 
and Hungary, Holland, the Scandinavian countries, and Switzer- 

1 Text in op . cit., Appendix XLII. 

8 Op. cit., p. 165. 3 See I (iii) 2 above. 

4 Tne observations of the Austrian Section on the feasibility of applying 
this system to Austria were transmitted by the Commission to the League 
of Nations in May, 1921, and will be found in op. cit.. Appendix XLIII. 
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land), to make a similar declaration. The League of Nations was 
invited to summon a conference of banks and credit houses to 
study the application to Austria of the ter Meulen Plan. The League 
of Nations was also to study the conditions in which it would be 
possible to assume control of the Austrian revenues, with a view 
to enabling the above decisions to be applied/ 1 The Financial Com- 
mittee of the League of Nations at once met 2 and, on the 4th April, 

1921, stated the main conditions on which it considered that the 
reconstruction of Austria could be achieved. It followed this up 
by sending a committee to Vienna which studied the situation on 
the spot from the 15th April to the 10th May and recommended 
a scheme which was approved by the Council of the League and 
forwarded to the Supreme Council on the 3rd June. This scheme, 
however, was not put into operation, because the negotiations 
with the many Governments whose consent was necessary to the 
release of the liens over Austria’s assets could not be brought to 
a satisfactory conclusion. 

In the meantime the actual situation in Austria was becoming 
so desperate that the country seemed to be on the verge of a social 
collapse, and recourse was had to palliatives again. In February, 

1922, on the security of certain Austrian assets released by the 
Reparation Commission, Great Britain, France, Italy, and Czecho- 
slovakia made fresh advances from public funds. Great Britain 
advanced £2,250,000 ; France and Italy made provision for the 
advance of 55,000,000 francs and 70,000,000 lire respectively ; 
Czechoslovakia arranged to supply 500,000,000 Czech kronen ; but 
the evil was not cured and Austria’s financial disorganization 
proceeded. In August the krone was worth only one- tenth of 
its value six months before, only about one -hundredth .of its value 
a year before, and only one fifteen-thousandth of its gold value, 
although it was reckoned that, between the Armistice and that 
date, some £75,000,000 sterling of foreign money, from all sources, 
had entered the country. 3 

During the London Conference of the 7th- 14th August, 1922, the 

1 Op. city p. 167. 

2 For the history of the reconstruction of Austria from this point onwards 
see the relevant publications of the League of Nations, especially The 
Restoration of Austria : Agreements arranged by the League of Nations and 
signed at Geneva on October 4th, 1922 , with the Relevant Documents and Public 
Statements ( C . 716 M. 428), and The Financial Reconstruction of Austria 
(issued by the Information Section of the Secretariat). 

3 £25,000,000 sterling in loanB from foreign Governments, £40,000,000 
in foreign purchases of the krone, and the rest in private charity. 
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Austrian Government made a further urgent appeal to the Allied 
Powers, in consequence of which the Supreme Council, on the 
15th August, once more referred the Austrian situation to the 
League of Nations for investigation and report, while stating in 
reply to the Austrian Government that the Allied Governments 
were themselves unable to hold out any prospect of further financial 
assistance and that there was no hope, therefore, unless a scheme 
could be devised by the League of Nations which would attract 
money from private sources. Accordingly, on the 31st August, 
the Council of the League for the second time referred the financial 
aspects of the question to the League Financial Committee, and 
it followed this up by constituting an Austrian Committee of its 
own (on which Austria and Czechoslovakia, 1 as well as the three 
Principal European Allied Powers, were represented) to deal with 
the political side of the problem and to control the work of the 
technical organizations. 

The Financial Committee reported that by reforms in the 
administration of state industrial enterprises (particularly the 
railways), by a reduction in the number of officials, and by increases 
in taxation, the Austrian Budget could be balanced within two years ; 
but that, in order both to cover the estimated deficit during the 
interval and at the same time to repay the advances made by four 
Allied Governments in the preceding February, 2 it would be neces- 
sary to raise 650,000,000 kronen (gold) (£30,000,000) by loans in 
the private market. They estimated, however, that, even if the 
forests and the salt monopoly were earmarked as security for a new 
bank of issue, the annual yield of the customs and the tobacco 
monopoly, under a reformed administration, would more than 
cover the interest and sinking fund of the loan contemplated. The 
report concluded with a warning that financial reforms alone would 
be ineffective without economic reconstruction, and that the 
process of rehabilitation would temporarily impose even greater 
personal hardships upon the Austrian people than they had suffered 
during the preceding years when the Austrian Government had been 
living from hand to mouth. fc There is no hope for Austria unless 
she is prepared to endure and support an authority which must 
endorse reforms entailing harder conditions than those at present 

1 The delegate of Czechoslovakia on this committee was M. Bones. 

2 These loans had only been granted on condition of prompt repayment, 
whereas the repayment of the preceding relief-loans had been postponed for 
twenty years. 
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prevailing, knowing that in this way only can she avoid an even 
worse fate.’ 

On the basis of this report and of the political negotiations of the 
Austrian Committee, of the Council of the League, a complete 
scheme of reconstruction was concluded and signed on the 
4th October, 1922. 4 It comprised three Protocols, with their 

annexes, which included the Financial Committee’s report, and 
the signatures indicated the complete and unreserved assent, to 
every part of the scheme, of the Governments of Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Czechoslovakia, and Austria. The first of these 
Protocols, signed by all the above Powers and open for the signature 
of all countries, contained a solemn declaration that the signatories 
would “ respect the political independence, the territorial integrity, 
and the sovereignty of Austria ; that they would seek no special 
or exclusive economic or financial advantage which would com- 
promise that independence ; and that, if the occasion arose, they 
would refer the matter to the Council of the League and comply 
with its decisions ”. Austria herself, in the same Protocol, entered 
into corresponding obligations. Protocol II, with its annexes, 
stated the conditions of the guarantee of the loan, the obligations 
of the guaranteeing Governments, and the powers and duties of 
the Committee of Control composed of representatives of those 
Governments. It was signed by the four principal guaranteeing 
Governments and by Austria, and remained open for signature by 
all other countries able and willing to participate in the financial 
scheme. Lastly, Protocol III set out separately the obligations of 
Austria and the functions of the Commissioner-General, who was 
to collaborate with her in her programme of reform and its 
execution.’ 1 

The object of the first Protocol was to inspire the necessary 
confidence, both in Austria and abroad, for initiating the financial 
measures of the scheme with a prospect of success. The guarantee 
for the projected foreign loan, which was undertaken, up to 84 per 
cent, of the total, in the second Protocol by four of the signatory 
Powers, was additional to the specific assets assigned for the service 
of the loan by the Austrian Government, and was intended to make 
doubly sure that the loan should be a success. 2 The ultimate purpose 
of the loan, which was to relieve the Austrian Government of the 

1 The Financial Reconstruction of Austria , p. 14. 

2 The interests of the Guaranteeing Governments were safeguarded by the 
constitution of a Committee of Control consisting of their representatives. 

Y 2 
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necessity for printing fresh paper money to cover the interim deficit 
during the next two years, was to clear the ground for currency 
reform and for the other measures contemplated in the third 
Protocol. The scheme assumed and regarded as essential the 
establishment of the proposed Bank of Issue under certain definite 
and specified conditions. The Austrian Government was to surrender 
all right to issue paper money and would not, except with special 
authorization, negotiate or conclude loans. The Commissioner- 
General was to ensure, in collaboration with the Austrian Govern- 
ment, that the programme of reforms was carried out and was to 
supervise its execution. He was to be the representative not of the 
Guaranteeing Powers but of the League, being appointed by and 
responsible to the Council of the League, of which the Austrian 
representative was, when Austrian matters were discussed, a full 
and equal member. Indeed, the Council, in approving the scheme, 
added a resolution that the Commissioner-General should not be 
drawn from any of the principal guaranteeing countries nor from 
countries bordering upon Austria. He was to live in Vienna and to 
report monthly to the Council, and his functions would end as soon 
as the Council judged that the financial stability of Austria was 
assured. A programme of reform was to be drawn up by the 
Austrian Government, in collaboration with representatives of the 
League, within one month from the date of signature. 

It remains to consider how this League of Nations Scheme was 
carried into effect. A delegation from the Financial Committee of 
the League arrived in Vienna as early as the 17th October, 1922, 
and worked there until the 15th December, after which its duties 
were taken over by the League’s Commissioner-General, Dr. Zimmer- 
mann (Netherlands). The Reconstruction Law, which was duly 
voted by the Austrian Parliament on the 3rd December, prescribed 
maxima of expenditure for half-yearly periods down to the end of 
1924. The Austrian Parliament also passed a law conferring plenary 
powers on the Government to take measures for the execution of the 
League of Nations programme. 1 

The necessary legislation for the new Bank of Issue, including 
the new statutes of the Bank, was passed by Parliament on the 
14th November, 1922. The inflationary issue of notes by the 
Government ceased on the 18th November. The capital of 

1 Some of these measures had to be approved (on short notice) by an 
Extraordinary Cabinet Council on which the political parties were to be 
represented proportionately. 
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30.000. 000 kronen (gold) required was duly subscribed and the new 
Bank opened its doors on the 2nd January, 1923. This Bank, 
which was invested with the sole right of issuing notes, was entirely 
free from Government control, its Board of Directors being elected 
by the private shareholders, and its beneficial effects showed them- 
selves immediately in a cessation of the 4 flight from the krone ’ and 
a reflux into the Austrian market of foreign currencies and securities. 
4 Commercial operations previously conducted in foreign exchange 
were again conducted in Austrian kronen — now become one of the 
most stable currencies in Europe ; and the gold value of the cur- 
rency in circulation proved inadequate for the requirements of the 
market. Additional notes were printed, but, unlike those printed 
up to the 18th November, 1922, every additional note was covered 
by its full value in additional reserve of gold or foreign currency. 
The result was that each of the 4,000 milliard notes circulating in 
January was better secured than the 3,000 milliards in November ; 
and the value of the reserves of the Devisen-Zentrale rose from 
£700,000 in October to no less than £4,000,000 by the end of the 
year.’ 1 * After the cessation of inflation on the 18th November, 

1922, 4 the Government successfully raised, by the 16th January, 

1923, 50,000,000 kronen (gold) on six months’ 8 per cent. Treasury 
Bonds quoted in dollars and secured on the gross receipts of the 
Customs and the Tobacco Monopoly, in addition to the 30,000,000 
kronen (gold) raised as capital for the new Bank of Issue and 

18.000. 000 produced by a forced loan \ 2 With the proceeds of these 
loans and the balance of the credits of February, 1922, the deficits 
on the Budget were covered up to the beginning of February, 
1923, 3 when the Control Committee of the Guaranteeing Govern- 
ments authorized the issue of a short-term loan to the value of 
£3,500,000, in order to cover the period during which the more 
difficult arrangements for the main long-term loan were being 
completed. 

This short-term loan, which was secured in the first place upon the 
revenues from the Customs and the Tobacco Monopoly, and was 
redeemable out of the contemplated long-term loan, was guaranteed 
by Great Britain, France, Italy, Czechoslovakia, and Belgium, and 
was floated, with signal success, on the markets of London, Paris, 

1 Op. cit ., pp. 21-2. 2 Loc. cit. 

3 The change in the financial situation may be measured by the fact that, 
during the three months ending on the 1st February, 1923, there had been 

an increase of more than 500 per cent, in the Austrian savings bank deposits. 
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Amsterdam, Brussels, Stockholm, and Switzerland. On the 
16th April the Commissioner -General authorized the flotation of the 
long-term loan, in one set of simultaneous issues, as a twenty-year 
loan redeemable in 1943. Trustees were appointed by the Council 
of the League to safeguard the interests of the bondholders, and 
Guaranteeing Governments were required to deposit collateral with 
the National Bank of Switzerland, which was to hold it on behalf 
of the trustees. This time, guarantees were obtained not only from 
the five states which had backed the short-term loan but also from 
Sweden, Holland, and Denmark, and these guarantees sufficed in 
all to cover a loan not exceeding 585,000,000 kronen (gold) in effec- 
tive yield plus expenses. ‘ Subscriptions to the loan were opened in 
London, New York, Stockholm, Amsterdam, and Vienna early in 
June. Later on followed the subscriptions in Switzerland, Rome, 
and Brussels. The London issue, which amounted to fourteen 
million pounds, was covered more than three times over within 
two hours, and the New York issue, amounting to twenty-five 
million dollars, was covered several times over in a quarter of an 
hour. The issues in Stockholm, Amsterdam, Switzerland, and 
Rome were also covered several times over. The subsequent prices 
of the loan, however, which hovered round par in London and New 
York, showed that it would not have been safe to attempt an issue 
on more advantageous terms. At the same time, the event proved 
that the loan system laid down by the protocols, though condemned 
in various quarters as too intricate and unlikely to inspire confidence 
in the investing public, was secure and practical.’ 1 

These remarkable triumphs in the foreign money-market were 
only made possible, however, by the rigorous maintenance of 
control and progressive execution of reforms in Austria itself, in 
accordance with the third Protocol of the 4th October, 1922. ‘ The 
yield of the Austrian Customs and the Tobacco Monopoly (assets 
assigned as security for foreign loans) was paid into a separate 
account controlled by the Commissioner-General, who, after retain- 
ing the sums required for the service of loans, gave back the balance 
to the Austrian Government. The proceeds of all loans were paid 
into another controlled account, from which the Commissioner- 
General only released sums which he was satisfied were necessarily 
required by the Austrian Government in order to meet the monthly 
deficits on budget programmes which he had previously approved. 
Every month the Austrian Government laid before the Commis- 

1 Op. tit., pp. 33-4. 
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sioner-General its estimates of receipts and expenditure for the 
following month. These were checked and approved by him, and 
he thus formed a decision as to the amounts which he was prepared 
to release. On several occasions he insisted that provisional estimates 
should be cut down. He never allowed the actual deficits to exceed 
the estimates which he had once approved, and by refusing to release 
sums beyond those required under the monthly estimates submitted 
to him he was able to exercise a decisive influence over the reform 
of public finance and administration.’ 1 At Dr. Zimmermann’s 
instance, the Austrian Government established a treasury control 
over the spending departments, cut down the number of govern- 
ment departments, proceeded with the progressive dismissal of 
officials, 2 and appointed Sir William Acworth to study the problem 
of reorganizing the railways. 

On the whole, the prospects of success for the League of Nations 
Scheme appeared very favourable during the latter part of the year 
1923. Certainly, as the Financial Committee of the League had 
predicted, public reform had been purchased at the cost of private 
suffering, and during January and February, 1923, the stabilization 
of the krone and the dismissal of officials had been reflected in a 
serious increase in the numbers of the unemployed. The curve of 
unemployment fell rapidly, however, during the spring, and unless 
this diminution was to be ascribed purely to the factor of seasonal 
variation, it indicated that, for, the Austrian people as well as for 
the Austrian state, the crisis had been surmounted and better times 
were in store. 
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6. The Definitive Statute of the Danube 

The international importance of the navigable waterway of the 
Danube was greatly increased by the territorial and other politic il 
changes resulting from the War of 1914. Previously there had been 
six riparian states (Germany, Austria-Hungary, Serbia, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, and Russia), all of whom except Serbia possessed direct 
access to seaboards under their own sovereignty, and three of whom 
were Great Powers. It was therefore neither urgent nor feasible 
at that time to establish international control over the whole 
navigable Danubian system, and the authority of the pre-war 
European Commission of the Danube 1 was confined to the delta 
of the river below Galatz, while the conservancy of the Iron Gates, 
where the channel was impeded by reefs and rapids near the junction 
of the pre-war frontiers of Austria-Hungary, Rumania, and Serbia, 
had been entrusted to Austria-Hungary by a mandate of the Berlin 
Conference in 1878. 2 In the course of the War, however, all the 
old landmarks were swept away. When the Central Powers imposed 
peace on Rumania at Bucarest on the 7th May, 1918, they expelled 
Russia, France, Great Britain, and Italy from the European Com- 

1 For a brief account of the Danube Commission see International Rivers 
(No. 149 of the Foreign Office Peace Handbooks). 

2 Berlin Treaty of the 13th July, 1878, Article 57. 
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mission and confined its membership to ‘ states situated on the 
Danube or the European coasts of the Black Sea 5 1 (that is, to 
the four members of the Central Alliance, together with Rumania). 
The Allied and Associated Powers retaliated, after their victory, by 
expelling all ex -enemy Powers from the Commission and reducing 
its membership, for the time being, to Rumania and the three 
Principal Allied Powers in Europe (Versailles Treaty, Art. 346). 
Meanwhile, the territorial disintegration of Eastern Europe had 
raised the number of riparian states from six to seven (Germany, 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Jugoslavia, Rumania, Bulgaria), 
of whom three (Austria, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary) now 
possessed no seaboard, 2 and none of whom were, for the time being, 
in the position of Great Powers. 3 It was therefore easy for the 
Supreme Council to insist upon an international regime from 
Galatz to the upper limit of navigation at Ulm ; and this was now 
to the advantage of a majority of the riparian states, whether 
ex -enemies or ex-allies, for, if each section of the waterway had been 
left under the exclusive sovereignty of the Government in whose 
territory it lay, the mutual hostility and general uncertainty which 
were the immediate legacies of the War in the Danubian area 
would have debarred all parties from utilizing the waterway as 
a whole. 

By Articles 346-53 of the Versailles Treaty, the European Com- 
mission of the Danube was reinstated (with the membership ab 9 ve 
mentioned) in the section below Galatz (Art. 346), while provision 
was made for the control of the section above that point by an 
International Commission under a definitive statute to be con- 
cluded.at a later date (Arts. 347-8). On the 23rd July, 1921, this 
instrument was signed in Paris by representatives of all the European 
Allied Powers except Portugal and Poland fi in the presence and with 
the participation of the duly authorized representatives of Germany, 
Austria, Bulgaria, and Hungary whose signatures were likewise 
affixed. 4 

1 Bucarest Treaty of the 7th May, 1918, Article 24. 

2 Moreover, Jugoslavia, though she had obtained the seaboard which 
Serbia had lacked, opened geographically towards the Danube Basin rather 
than the Adriatic, and this was accentuated by the suspension of her trade 
through Fiume owing to the political conditions which prevailed in that port 
during the period under review. 

3 Germany was temporarily impotent and Bussia had ceased to be a 
riparian after the annexation of Bessarabia by Bumania. (See III (ii) 4 
above.) 

4 Text in British White Paper, Convention instituting the Definitive Statute 
of the Danube (Cmd. 1754 of 1922). 
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By the terms of the new statute, navigation on the Danube system 
was declared to be unrestricted and open to all flags, on a footing 
of complete equality, from Ulm to the Black Sea (Art. 1). The 
internationalized portions of the tributaries of the Danube were 
defined (Art. 2). The spheres of the old European and the new 
International Commission were delimited (Art. 3). Provision was 
made for subsequently increasing the membership of the European 
Commission, as laid down in the Versailles Treaty, by a unanimous 
decision of the existing members (Art. 4). The pre-war powers 
of the European Commission (Art. 5) and the pre-war limits of its 
jurisdiction (Art. 6) were confirmed, and its existence was only to 
be terminable by agreement among all the Governments repre- 
sented on it (Art. 7). The International Commission was to be 
composed (in pursuance of the relevant articles of the four European 
Peace Treaties) of two representatives of Germany, one of each of 
the other riparian states, and one of each of the non-riparian states 
represented on the European Commission (Art. 8). The authority 
of the International Commission was to be confined to the water- 
ways specified in Articles 1 and 2 (Art. 9). 

The first duty assigned to the International Commission was to 
see that the declaration made in Article 1 was not infringed by the 
action of any riparian state or states (Art. 10). It was to draw up 
a general programme of public works for the improvement of the 
waterway on the basis of proposals submitted by the riparians, 
and was also to control and if necessary to modify the annual 
programmes of the riparian states for current works of maintenance 
in their respective sections (Art. 11). Costs for current works of 
maintenance were to be borne by the riparian state concerned ; but, 
at the request of the latter, the Commission might distribute the 
expenditure between it and other riparians directly interested 
(Art. 15). The cost of works of improvement (as opposed to works 
of maintenance) might be covered by navigation dues, to be imposed 
(with the Commission’s authorization) by the riparian state which 
had executed the works, or by the Commission itself if it had 
executed them at its own charges (Art. 16). On sections of the 
waterway forming frontiers between two or more states, the execu- 
tion and costs of necessary works were to be apportioned, failing 
direct agreement, by the Commission (Art. 17). Dues (which were 
always to be collected by the local sovereign, even when payable 
to the Commission) were to be assessed on the ship’s tonnage and 
not based on the goods transported ; revenue derived from them was 
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to be applied exclusively to the works for which they were imposed ; 
and there was to be no differential treatment of flags (Art. 18). 

Customs duties levied by a riparian on goods loaded or discharged 
at the Danubian ports in its territory were also to be levied without 
distinction of flag or hindrance to navigation, and were not to be 
higher than duties levied at other frontiers of the same state (Art. 19). 
There was to be no differential treatment of flags in the administra- 
tion of river ports (Art. 20). Regulations for the use of free ports 
or free zones which riparian states might decide to establish were 
to be communicated to the Commission (Art. 21). The transport 
of goods and passengers, even between ports of the same riparian 
state, was to be unrestricted and open to all flags on a footing of 
perfect equality, subject to the observance of the national law of 
the local sovereign (Art. 23). Passage of goods and passengers in 
transit was to be free (Art. 23). The Commission was to draw up 
uniform police regulations which were to be enacted and applied 
by each riparian on its own territory under the Commission’s 
control (Art. 24). General policing was to be carried out by the 
riparians (Art. 25), but their police vessels were to carry a distinctive 
and uniform flag (Art. 26). The Commission’s administrative 
organization was prescribed in outline (Art. 27). 

The maintenance and improvement of the Iron Gates section 
was to be entrusted to a special service to be set up jointly by 
Rumania, Jugoslavia, and the Commission, with head-quarters at 
Orsova (Art. 32). The Commission was to decide on special works 
to be undertaken (and dues to be levied for the purpose) in this 
section, and to have power to abolish the special regime created under 
Article 32 when the exceptional natural difficulties in this section 
had been overcome (Art. 33). At the same time, it might apply 
a similar regime to other sections of the waterway which offered 
similar difficulties to navigation (Art. 34). 

The Commission was to determine its own procedure and 
administer its own budget— the presidency being held for six 
months by each delegation in turn (Art. 35). Its seat was to be at 
Bratislava (Pressburg) for the first five years, and thereafter at other 
towns on the Danube, selected at its discretion, for five-year periods 
in rotation (Art. 36). Its property and members were to enjoy 
diplomatic privileges, and it was to fly its own flag (Art. 37). 
It was to deal in the first instance with questions regarding the 
interpretation and application of the Convention : but there was 
to be a special jurisdiction, set up by the League of Nations, to 
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deal with complaints from a state that the Commission was acting 
ultra vires or with complaints from the Commission against a state 
for neglecting to carry out its decisions (Art. 38). 

The International Commission and the European Commission 
were to co-ordinate their activities so as to ensure, as far as possible 
and advisable, a uniform system of administration for the whole 
Danube (Art. 39). The states signatories were to endeavour to 
establish uniform civil, commercial, sanitary, and veterinary regula- 
tions for navigation (Art. 40). Existing treaties regarding inter- 
national waterways generally, and particularly the Danube and its 
mouths, were to remain in force except in so far as they were 
modified or abrogated by the present convention (Art. 41). The 
statute might be revised after five years from the date of its coming 
into force, if two-thirds of the signatories so requested in regard 
to specific provisions (Art. 42). Certain Articles in the four European 
Peace Treaties were expressly declared to be unaffected by the 
provisions of the present Convention (Art. 43). 1 

The latest date allowed for ratification was the 31st March, 1922, 
but, by an additional protocol signed on that date, the period was 
extended to the 30th June — on which day the Convention came 
into force, all ratifications having duly been deposited by then. 
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7. The Situation of Bulgaria and Greece 

It has been seen that, during the years 1920 to 1923, the out- 
standing feature in the international relations of South-Eastern 
Europe was the encirclement of Hungary by Czechoslovakia, 
Jugoslavia, and Rumania in the system known as the 4 Little 
Entente \ In this system Bulgaria, as well as Hungary, played 
a negative part, since one of the three bipartite treaties constituting 
the 4 Little Entente ’ — namely the Jugoslav-Rumanian Agreement 
of the 7th June, 1921 — provided for the maintenance of the Treaty 
of Neuilly as well as the Treaty of Trianon ; but, compared with 
the fear of Hungary, the fear of Bulgaria was a secondary factor 
in bringing the 4 Little Entente ’ into existence. This was an 
important change from the position as it had stood during the 
two years immediately preceding the outbreak of the War of 
1914, yet the change related to the particular grouping of the 
parties rather than to the general elements of the situation. 

In 1913 not Hungary but Bulgaria had been the centre of a 
4 vortex ’ in which Serbia and Rumania had been drawn into 
co-operation — not with Czechoslovakia (a state which at that time 
was still unborn) but with Greece. Indeed, in the two years 1913 
and 1914 the relations of Greece, Serbia, and Rumania with one 
another and with Bulgaria had anticipated, mutatis mutandis , 
the relations of Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, and Rufnania with 
one another and with Hungary during the period under review in 
this volume. The Graeco-Serb Defensive Treaty of the 19th May, 
1913, which had laid the foundations of a 4 Balkan Entente ’, was the 
counterpart of the Czecho-Jugoslav Agreement of the 14th August, 
1920 ; in the earlier group, as in the later, the respective relations 
of Rumania with her two partners had been somewhat looser than 
their relations with one another ; and the general object of the three 
parties to the Balkan understanding had been to resist a powerful 
outward thrust on the part of Bulgaria, who had declined to recon- 
cile herself to the territorial settlement imposed upon her by the 
Bucarest Treaty of the 10th August, 1913, after the Second Balkan 
War, just as Hungary, during the years 1920 to 1923, declined to 
reconcile herself to the terms of the Treaty of Trianon and thereby 
brought the 4 Little Entente ’ into being. 

Why had the outward thrust of Bulgaria and the consequent 
cohesion between her three neighbours become so much weaker 
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in 1920 than it had been in 1913 ? The answer was not to be found 
in the terms of the Treaty of Neuilly, for this instrument had not 
only confirmed the territorial settlement of 1913 in so far as it had 
been to the prejudice of Bulgaria, but had actually modified it in 
directions which were still more to her disadvantage. 1 The reason 
was psychological. In the interval between the two dates in 
question, Bulgaria had actually embarked upon that 4 war of 
revenge ’ of which Magyar irredentists were dreaming in 1920 — 
and this with far better prospects of success than were presented to 
the Magyars at any time during the four years following the Peace 
Conference of Paris — and then, after momentarily occupying all, 
and more than all, the territories to which she had aspired, she 
had seen her adventure end in a second and worse defeat, whereas 
her neighbours had emerged from this second trial of strength with 
larger possessions than ever. The shock of disillusionment had 
produced in Bulgaria a revolution which was psychological as well 
as political, and the policy in which her revulsion was expressed 
was therefore pursued not only by M. Stambolisky and the Agrarian 
Party, who had come into power after the Armistice on the first 
wave of reaction against the interventionists of 1915, but by the 
bourgeois Government which superseded M. Stambolisky after the 
revolution of 1923. This policy was to accept the verdict of the 
War (without admitting the justice of the peace settlement on the 
principle of nationality) ; to re-establish good relations with the 
neighbouring countries in whose favour the settlement had been 
made at Bulgaria’s expense ; and to concentrate the energies of 
the Bulgarian people upon internal reconstruction. The sincerity 
and success with which such a policy was maintained by successive 
Bulgarian Governments can be measured by the infrequency, during 
these years, of concerted action against Bulgaria on the part of 
Jugoslavia, Greece, and Rumania. 

The only occasion on which the peace of South-Eastern Europe 
was threatened with a repetition of the Second Balkan War was 
when, on the 14th June, 1922, the Jugoslav, Greek, and Rumanian 
Governments addressed a joint note to Bulgaria regarding incur- 
sions into their territories by Bulgarian bands. I n this crisis, Bulgaria 
appealed, under Article 11 of the Covenant, to the League of Nations, 
and the Council, which heard representatives of the four states 
concerned on the 18th-19th July, obtained formal assurances that 
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* the steps taken on the 14th June by the governments of the states 
bordering on Bulgaria were not of a threatening or unfriendly 
nature \ The Bulgarian Government did not deny the fact of the 
incursions, but pleaded that it had been rendered impotent to 
prevent them by the effect of the military clauses of the Treaty of 
Neuilly, since, under the social conditions existing in Bulgaria, it 
had proved practically impossible to recruit an army, even of the 
smallest dimensions, on that voluntary basis upon which all the 
four European Peace Treaties had insisted. 1 

It was undoubtedly true that, whatever may have been the exact 
extent and sincerity of the Bulgarian Government’s efforts, during 
this period, to keep its irredentists in order, the combined results 
of the military and territorial clauses of the Neuilly Treaty did 
place Bulgaria in a difficult position. The territorial settlement 
had left an unredeemed Bulgarian population subject to Rumania 
in the Dobruja ; a larger Bulgarian population subject to Greece 
in Greek Macedonia and in Western Thrace ; and a much larger 
and very much more actively discontented Bulgarian population 
subject to Jugoslavia in the portion of Macedonia which had passed 
into the possession of Serbia in 1913. However correct might be 
the attitude which was observed, in regard to the unredeemed 
territories, by Bulgaria herself, she could not refuse asylum to the 
hundreds of thousands of Bulgarian refugees and exiles from these 
territories who flocked across her frontiers. The Macedonian exiles 
were particularly numerous, well organized and well armed, and in 
parts of Bulgaria adjoining their own homelands just over the border 
they created an imperium in imperio which the Sofia Government 
was genuinely unable (even if willing) to control. In these districts 
of Bulgaria the Macedonian revolutionaries established a base of 
operations for the guerrilla warfare which they were conducting 
against the Jugoslav Government throughout the period under 
review, 2 and these revolutionary activities excited occasional 
alarums and excursions on the part of the neighbouring states ; but 
the fact remains that, in these years, Bulgaria was not the main 
preoccupation of any one of her neighbours. Rumania was able 
to devote her attention to Hungary and Soviet Russia, and Jugo- 
slavia to Hungary and the Adriatic, while Greece found her hands 

1 The Bulgarian delegation to the Peace Conference of Paris had protested 
against this provision, on these very grounds, in the observations upon the 
draft Treaty which they presented to the Supreme Council on the 24th 
October, 1919 (see JET. P. 0., vol. iv, p. 413). 

2 See III (i) above. 
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free to embark on an attempt to establish herself upon the mainland 
of Anatolia. 1 

From the landing of Greek troops on the Anatolian mainland 
on the 15th May, 1919, down to the Armistice of Mudania by 
which the Greek evacuation of Anatolia was formally confirmed 
on the 11th October, 1922, Greece played an almost passive part 
in South-East European affairs. She was preoccupied with her 
war against the Turks overseas ; the quiescence of Bulgaria rendered 
co-operation between Greece and her former Allies of the Second 
Balkan War almost superfluous ; and while Greece was on friendly 
terms with Rumania, there was a noticeable coolness in her relations 
with Jugoslavia. This was due partly to the delay in reaching an 
agreement with regard to a commercial outlet for Jugoslavia at 
Salonica, 2 but much more to the opinion, widely held among the 
Serbs, that a technical as well as a moral casus foederis under the 
Graeco-Serbian Defensive Treaty of the 19th May, 1913, had 
arisen when Jugoslavia was attacked in 1915 by Bulgaria in alliance 
with the Central Powers, and that on that occasion Greece had 
failed to honour her treaty engagements. Indeed, owing to this 
feeling on the Serbian side, the Treaty, which had been contracted 
for ten years in the first instance, 3 was eventually denounced by 
Jugoslavia on the 15th November, 1924 ; 4 and this denunciation, 
taken by itself, might have been expected to mark for Greece the 
definitive severance of her previous continental relationships. 

In the meantime, however, the Greek evacuation of Anatolia 
had taken place, and from the autumn of 1922 onwards all the 
circumstances combined to swing Greece back into a European 
orientation. She had not only seen her political ambitions on the 
opposite coasts of the Aegean brought to naught, but the scattered 
Greek population of Anatolia, upon whose presence in that country 
the Greek claims to Anatolian territory had been based, had been 
driven across the sea and had arrived as refugees in Western Thrace 

1 In the winter of 1921 an officer in the Greek expeditionary force at that 
time in Anatolia remarked to me, in reviewing the points in favour of Greek 
success in the Anatolian War, that * Bulgaria was a corpse ’ (‘ r H BovXyapla 
VCKpOS ! *). — A. J. T. 

* See III (iii) 9 below. 

8 By the terms of the Treaty (Art. 10), the instrument ‘ ne pourra 6tre 
d6nonc6 avant 1’ expiration de dix ans % and then only if six months' notice 
were given. If not denounced at this stage, the instrument was to remain 
binding for a year from any date on which it might be denounced by either 
party thereafter. 

4 The subsequent negotiations for its renewal will be dealt with in the 
Survey of International Affaire for 1925. 
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and Macedonia. The attempt to solve the vast social and economic 
problem created by this enforced migration on so large a scale will 
be dealt with in the Survey of International Affairs for 1924. At 
the close of the year 1923 the International Resettlement Scheme 
had not yet passed its initial stage ; but it may be noted at this 
point that, if this scheme were to succeed, one result would be a 
great increase in the population and productivity of Greek Mace- 
donia. This would tend, in turn, to shift the economic centre of 
gravity of the Greek Kingdom from the Morea and the Peiraeus 
towards Macedonia and Salonica ; and that process, as far as it 
went, would heighten for Greece the relative importance of her 
continental relations, since Salonica was her point of attachment 
to the general European system of overland communications. The 
value of Salonica to Greece, which she had been inclined to overlook 
so long as the greater prize of Smyrna seemed to be within her grasp, 
was likely to be realized by Greek public opinion under these condi- 
tions ; and the loss of Smyrna evidently impressed upon Greek 
statesmen the fact that they might be in danger of losing Salonica 
and Dedeagach as well, unless they provided adequate facilities at 
these ports for the commerce of the South-East European countries 
in their hinterland. The Greek disaster in Anatolia was a signal for 
the Bulgarian Government to raise the question of the economic 
outlet to the Aegean which had been promised to Bulgaria under 
the Treaty of Neuilly, and for the Greek Government to reopen on 
its own initiative the question of a Serbian outlet at Salonica, which 
had been in suspense since 1914. 1 Dedeagach and Salonica were the 
termini of railways which formed an integral part of the Danubian 
system, and the coming into force of the Definitive Statute of the 
Danube on the 30th June, 1922, marked a notable stage in the 
creation of a new system of economic relationships in South-Eastern 
Europe to replace the system which had been broken up by the War 
of 1914. 2 As an international highway, however, the Danube had 
one serious drawback which has been mentioned already. 3 Its 
lower reaches opened into the remote and landlocked basin of the 
Black Sea, and this defect gave peculiar importance to the railway 
routes connecting the interior of the Danube Basin with the Mediter- 
ranean through ports on the Adriatic or the Aegean coasts. Since, 
however, owing to political causes, the economic utility of the 
Adriatic ports had been seriously diminished during the period under 

1 These two problems are dealt with separately below (see III (iii) 8 and 9). 

* See III (iii) 6. 3 See III (iii) 4. 

z 
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review, as compared with the period before 1914, there had been 
a corresponding increase in the potential value of the Greek ports 
along the north coast of the Aegean and of the railway routes 
leading to them from Belgrade and Bucarest across Jugoslavia and 
Bulgaria. 

Thus, by the close of the year 1923, there were strong indications 
that eventually the Danube Basin and the Balkan Peninsula would 
become embraced in a single system of economic relationships. 
Could a parallel tendency be detected by that time in the political 
sphere ? It will be remembered that, at the Conference held at 
Sinaia on the 28th July, 1923, the three original members of the 
‘ Little Entente ’ had considered the time to be not yet ripe for the 
admission of Greece ; 1 yet, in spite of the caution with which they 
had become accustomed to proceed under M. Benes’s inspiration, 
it seemed not unlikely that, sooner or later, the political 4 vortex ’ 
which had first formed round Hungary would be enlarged and 
solidified, by the successive inclusion of Greece, Bulgaria, and 
Hungary herself, into a South-East European bloc . 


8. The Problem of Bulgarian Access to the Aegean Sea 

Article 48 of the Treaty of Peace between the Allied Powers and 
Bulgaria, which was signed at Neuilly on the 27th November, 1919, 
was conceived in the following terms : 

Bulgaria renounces in favour of the Principal Allied and Associated 
Powers all rights and titles over the territories in Thrace which 
belonged to the Bulgarian Monarchy and which, being situated outside 
the new frontiers of Bulgaria as described in Article 27 (3), Part II 
(Frontiers of Bulgaria), have not been at present assigned to any State. 

Bulgaria undertakes to accept the settlement made by the Principal 
Allied and Associated Powers in regard to these territories, particularly 
in so far as concerns the nationality of the inhabitants. 

The Principal Allied and Associated Powers undertake to ensure 
the economic outlets of Bulgaria to the Aegean Sea. 

The conditions of this guarantee will be fixed at a later date. 

Since the conclusion of the Armistice with Bulgaria on the 
29th September, 1918, the territory thus ceded by Bulgaria to the 
Principal Allied Powers had been under their joint military occupa- 
tion ; but on the 10th August, 1920, they exercised the powers 
conferred upon them under the Treaty of Neuilly by signing a 
separate Treaty with Greece, under which they transferred the 

1 See III (iii) 2, p. 302 above. 
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sovereignty over this territory to her. After this they withdrew 
their troops and invited the Greek Government to occupy and 
administer the territory in their stead. This remained the situation 
until the opening of the Lausanne Peace Conference on the 
22nd November, ] 922. 1 The Thracian territory ceded to the Principal 
Allied Powers by Bulgaria had been placed de facto under Greek 
rule, and no attempt had yet been made to carry out the last clause of 
Article 48 of the Lausanne Treaty. On the other hand, the Treaty 
assigning Western Thrace to Greece had not yet been ratified. 

In these circumstances it was agreed, at the first session of the 
Lausanne Conference, that the Bulgarian case in regard to Western 
Thrace should be heard, and it was presented to the Conference by 
M. Stambolisky on the same afternoon. 2 M. Stambolisky asked 
‘ that Western Thrace should remain at the disposition of the 
Great Allied Powers, and that they should invest it with a regime 
which should really transform it into a neutral zone. Our railway 
system would extend across it. On its shores we would construct 
our ports. . . .’ He added that ‘ it is not only impossible but also 
psychologically inadmissible that the access to the Bulgarian outlet 
on the sea should pass across Turkish or Greek territory \ 

At the next meeting on the 23rd November, after an exposition 
of the Turkish and the Greek points of view, a sub-commission was 
appointed to consider the question of (a) demilitarized zones in 
Thrace and (b) railway communication with the Aegean and pro- 
vision of a port for Bulgaria at Dedeagach. This sub-commission 
reported to the Conference, on the 24th of November, in the following 
terms : 3 

As regards the economic outlet of Bulgaria to the Aegean Sea, the 
sub-commission makes the following recommendation : 

In order to carry out the promise of an economic outlet to the Aegean 
Sea made to Bulgaria in Article 48 of the Treaty of Neuilly, and to 
secure the freedom of that outlet, an international commission should 
be set up which should have the most extensive powers to undertake, 
by any means which it should deem necessary, the construction and 
equipment at Dedeagach or in its neighbourhood of a free port open to 
the trade of all nations. 

This commission, following if necessary the lines laid down by the 
treaty of the 10th August, 1920, 4 regarding Thrace and other similar 
provisions, shall likewise assure the direction, administration, devclop- 

1 See British Blue Book, Lausanne Conference on Near Eastern Affairs , 
1922-3 : Records of Proceedings and Draft Terms of Peace [Cmd. 1814 of 1923). 

2 Op. cit. y No. 5. 3 Op. cit.. No. 7. 

4 A treaty signed by the Principal Allied Powers and Greece but not yet 
ratified. 

Z 2 
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ment and progressive improvement of this port and its annexes, as 
well as the supervision of the exploitation of the railway running from 
Dedeagach as far as the Bulgarian frontier. 

The British Empire, France, Italy, Bulgaria, Greece, Rumania, 
the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes and Turkey shall 
each have a representative on this commission. 

The post of president shall be filled in rotation by the representative 
of the three first-named Powers. 

The commission shall establish its own regulations. 1 

The Bulgarian delegation rejected this proposal, on the same date, 
on the following grounds : 

It is only by direct possession of the territory in the neighbourhood 
of the railway and the port, or by placing that territory under a com- 
pletely autonomous regime, economically tied to Bulgaria by special 
stipulations, that the port of Dedeagach can be constructed, con- 
trolled and developed in accordance with the economic interests of 
Bulgaria. 

This check was followed by private negotiations between Allied 
experts and the Greek and Bulgarian delegations, leading up to 
a formal meeting of the sub-commission on the 23rd January, 1923, 2 
at which a draft convention (embodying the proposal of the 
24th November, 1922) was laid before the Bulgarian representative, 
M. Stancioff. At this meeting M. Venizelos, while declaring his 
willingness to accept the draft convention, offered Bulgaria the 
alternative of a concession in the port of Salonica on the same terms 
as the Jugoslav concession, in the same port, which was at that 
time being negotiated between Greece and Jugoslavia. 3 c Greece 
fully recognized ’, he declared, ‘ that Bulgaria ought to have a free 
access to the Aegean Sea.’ M. Stancioff, however, reaffirmed the 
Bulgarian view that the terms of the Allies’ proposal were inadequate, 
and added that 4 he did not wish to reopen the discussion With 
this, the negotiations lapsed. 


9. The Jugoslav Free Zone at Salonica 

The Greek port of Salonica was the natural maritime inlet and 
outlet for Serbia, and Serbia the natural economic hinterland for 
Salonica, as the international frontiers were drawn before the War 
of 1914. The valleys of the Vardar and the Morava were traversed 
by a railway connecting the Aegean Sea at Salonica with the Middle 

1 For subsequent developments of this question see op. cit., Nos. 28 a 
and 28 b, pp. 457 and 458. 

2 Op. cit.. No. 28 b. 3 See III (iii) 9 below. 
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Danube Basin at Belgrade, and the Graeco-Serbian frontier estab- 
lished after the Balkan Wars of 1912-13 cut this railway at Gevgeli, 
less than fifty miles from its terminus on the coast. In these circum- 
stances it was inevitable that Serbia, who at that time possessed no 
coast-line of her own on any sea, should seek for special facilities in 
the neighbouring and convenient port which had just been acquired 
by her Greek ally, and it was only politic, on the Greek side, to 
grant Serbia an economic satisfaction which would at once increase 
the trade of Salonica and cement the alliance which had been 
concluded between the two states on the 19th May, 1913. Accord- 
ingly, a Graeco-Serbian agreement, assigning a free zone to Serbian 
commerce at Salonica, was signed in the spring of 1914, but its 
ratification was postponed indefinitely by the outbreak of the Euro- 
pean War in the following August. As a result of that war, the minor 
state of Serbia became transformed into Jugoslavia, with a territory 
three times enlarged and a status intermediate between that of 
a minor state and a Great Power, whereas Greece emerged from her 
disastrous campaign against the Turks in Anatolia and from her 
eight-years-long internal dissensions as a weaker state than she 
had been in 1914. After the Anatolian debacle in the summer of 
1922 it was therefore expedient for Greece to conciliate Jugoslavia 
in every possible way; and Jugoslavia, on her side, had as great 
an interest as ever in securing economic facilities at Salonica ; for, 
although her achievement of national unity had given her a sea- 
board on the Adriatic, the zone of mountains that separated this 
coast-line from the interior was only traversed by one full-gauge 
railway, and that railway terminated at Fiume. 1 

The question of the Serbian Free Zone at Salonica was reopened 
during a visit which the Greek Foreign Minister, M. Politis, paid to 
Belgrade on the 4th-5th November, 1922, and the result was that 
the agreement signed in 1914 was ratified — somewhat late in the 
day — by Greece on the 21st November. On the 21st December, 
however, Jugoslavia refused to ratify the existing treaty on her 
part, on the ground that it offered insufficient guarantees, and 
fresh negotiations were started, which resulted in the signature 
of a new agreement at Belgrade, on the 10th May, 1923, ‘ to regulate 
transit via Salonica \ 2 

1 See III (iii) 4 above. 

2 The French and Greek texts of this convention, together with the two 
protocols signed at Belgrade on the same date and the four protocols signed 
at Athens on the 6th October, 1923, were printed in the Greek Official Gazette , 
No. 315, of the 2nd November, 1923. 
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By this convention Greece ceded to Jugoslavia, for a period of 
fifty years, an area in the port of Salonica — to be called 4 the 
Serbian Free Zone ’ — which was to be at Jugoslavia’s disposal and 
under her customs administration (Art. 1). The Zone was to remain 
an integral part of Greek territory and under Greek sovereignty 
— especially as regarded the functions of police and justice — 
but it was to be administered by the Jugoslav customs authorities 
(Art. 2). State and municipal land in the area were to be ceded 
gratuitously, while land in private hands was to be expropriated by 
the Greek Government and paid for by the Jugoslav Government 
(Art. 3). The officials in the Zone were to be Jugoslavs and the 
official language Serbo-Croat. The chief executive authority was 
to be vested in a Jugoslav official under the control of the Greek 
Captain of the Port of Salonica. The Captain of the Port was to 
be the only Greek official authorized to enter the Zone in the first 
instance for the exercise of the rights reserved to the Greek Govern- 
ment, but he might proceed to call in the Greek judicial authorities. 
The Greek customs authorities were to receive copies of the manifests 
of goods entering and leaving the Zone (Art. 4). Goods in passage 
between the Zone and Jugoslavia were to be treated as 4 in transit \ l 
There was to be no Greek state or municipal taxation upon such 
goods, nor upon goods imported for use or consumption in the Zone 
(Art. 5). Installations for the service of the Zone were to be made 
at Jugoslavia's expense, and tolls collected were to go to her 
profit. Existing installations were to be ceded gratuitously if they 
were state or municipal property and to be expropriated and paid 
for if they were private property (Art. 6). The railway regime was 
to be regulated by a Protocol A, the veterinary regulations for 
cattle in transit by a Protocol B. the customs service by a Pro- 
tocol G, and the organization of posts, telegraphs, and telephones by 
a Protocol A 2 , all of which were to rank as integral parts of the 
convention (Art. 7). Jugoslavia was to enjoy 4 most favoured 
nation 5 treatment in the port of Salonica, as well as any advantages 
(and no prejudices) that might arise from the eventual creation 
of a Greek Free Zone. She undertook, on her side, not to discriminate 
in her treatment of goods passing through the two Zones, should 
a Greek Free Zone be established (Art. 8). The parties pledged 
themselves mutually not to hinder the transit of goods and not to 
discriminate in their treatment of goods passing respectively 
through the Serbian Zone and through an eventual Greek Free 
1 In the technical sense. 
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Zone (Art. 9). They agreed to negotiate a further agreement for 
the regulation of relations arising out of the present convention 
(Art. 10). Articles 3 and 6 were to be executed as soon as the 
Greek Government was able to arrive at an understanding on the 
subject with the Concessionaires of the Port of Salonica (Art. 11). 
Disputes were to be referred to the Permanent Court of International 
Justice under Article 40 of its Statute (Art. 12). The French text 
of the convention was to prevail (Art. 13). The convention was to 
come into force fourteen days after ratification (Art. 14). 

Appended to the convention were a description of the bounds of 
the Zone, and two protocoles annexes signed on the same date 
(10th May, 1923) — one providing for the appointment of a mixed 
delimitation commission, and the other securing to Greek nationals 
the advantages enjoyed by Jugoslav nationals in the transit trade 
via the Zone, with a reciprocal provision for the benefit of Jugoslav 
nationals in an eventual Greek Free Zone. Protocols A (railway 
regime, twelve articles), A 2 (posts, telegraphs, and telephones, four 
articles), B (veterinary service, six articles), and C (customs pro- 
cedure, thirteen articles) were signed at Athens on the 6th October, 
1923. 

The ratifications of this convention were exchanged on the 30th 
May, 1924, and the Zone was actually handed over to the Jugoslav 
authorities on the 6th March, 1925. 

10. The Delimitation of the Frontiers of Albania 

The international relations of Albania, down to her admission 
to Membership of the League of Nations on the 17th December, 
1920, have been recorded in The History of the Peace Conference of 
Paris. 1 At the close of that year, both the status and the territorial 
limits of Albania were still in doubt, but de facto the Albanian 
Government at Tirana was in control of most of the territories 
assigned to Albania in 1913 by the London Conference of the 
Ambassadors of the six European Great Powers of the day. 2 In 

1 H. P. <7., vol. iv, Ch. V, Part 2. 

2 By the Treaty signed in London on the 17th May, 1913, between Turkey 
and the Balkan Allies, the delimitation of the frontiers of Albania was 
assigned to the six European Great Powers. A Conference of Ambassadors, 
sitting in London, subsequently traced the entire frontier on the map and 
appointed a boundary commission to demarcate it on the spot. This com- 
mission delimited the southern sector, where Albania marched with Greece, 
and its work was embodied in a protocol signed at Florence on the 17th Decem- 
ber, 1913 , but the delimitation of the Albano -Serbian and Albano -Montenegrin 
sectors was prevented by the outbreak of the War of 1914 . 
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June, 1920, the French had handed over to the Albanians the 
district of Koritsa, 1 which they had been administering since 
December, 1916 ; and, under a convention signed with the Tirana 
Government on the 2nd August, 1920, the Italians had evacuated 
all their holdings on the Albanian mainland. 2 * Along the northern 
and eastern frontiers, however, which had been laid down but 
not delimited on the spot in 1913, Jugoslav troops were in occupa- 
tion of a zone of territory on the Albanian side of the 1913 line, and 
in these sectors disturbances of the peace continued to occur. 

On the 25th June, 1921, the Council of the League of Nations 
heard the representatives of Albania, Jugoslavia, and Greece in 
regard to an appeal lodged by Albania under Article 11 of the 
Covenant, and on this occasion the boundary issue was defined. 
The Albanian representative maintained that the frontiers of 
Albania, as fixed by the London Conference of Ambassadors in 
1913, remained valid, and he requested the Council to send a Com- 
mission of Inquiry to the spot. The Greek and Jugoslav repre- 
sentatives contended that the decisions of 1913 had been invalidated 
by subsequent events, that their frontiers with Albania required to 
be re-defined, and that the Supreme Council of the Allies, or their 
organ the Paris Conference of Ambassadors, were alone competent 
in the matter. The Council resolved not to take action on the 
question of frontiers, on the ground that the Conference of Ambas- 
sadors had taken up the Albanian question and was discussing it 
at that moment, and it merely recommended the Conference of 
Ambassadors to come to a decision with the least possible delay ; 
but the Albanian representative declined to recognize the competence 
of the Conference of Ambassadors and reserved the right to bring 
the question up again at the next meeting of the Assembly. Notice 
to this effect was duly given by the Albanian Government and a 
second protest against alleged Jugoslav incursions was lodged with 
the Council in August. An independent 4 Mirdite Republic 9 had 
been proclaimed in Northern Albania, and the Tirana Government 
accused Jugoslavia of having actively fomented this movement 
towards secession. The Council referred this question to the 
Assembly as well as that of the frontiers. 

On the 7th September, 1921, the Assembly, in turn, referred both 
questions to its Sixth Committee, which reported on the 26th in 

1 Assigned to Albania in 1913 by the London Conference of Ambassadors 

but also claimed by Greece. 

a They remained in occupation of the island of Saseno, off Avlona. 
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favour of recommending Albania to accept the long-awaited 
decision of the Conference of Ambassadors, while at the same time 
suggesting that the Council should send out the Commission of 
Inquiry for which the Albanian Government had asked in June. 
On the 2nd October* this report was adopted unanimously by the 
Assembly ; but the situation in Northern Albania was becoming so 
threatening that, on the 7th October, the Council resolved that the 
Commission of Inquiry — which was ‘ to report fully on the execu- 
tion of the decision of the Principal Allied and Associated Powers 
as soon as it was given, and on any disturbances which might occur 
on or near the frontier of Albania ’ — should reach its destination 
by the 1st November, although it was ‘ to take no action until the 
decision of the Principal Allied and Associated Powers had been 
given \ On the 2nd November, the Secretariat of the League 
received information from the Tirana Government regarding a 
fresh invasion of Albanian territory by Jugoslav troops, which 
indicated so critical a state of affairs that the Secretary-General 
communicated the information by telegram to all states members 
of the Council. On the 7th November, after receiving this informa- 
tion, the British Government telegraphed to the Secretary-General 
as follows : 

Continued advance of Jugoslav forces into Albania being of nature 
to disturb international peace, His Majesty’s Government desire to 
eall the attention of the Council thereto and request that you will 
take immediate steps to summon meeting of the Council to consider 
situation and to agree upon measures to be taken under Article 16 
in the event of the Serb-Croat-Slovene Government refusing or delay- 
ing to execute their obligations under the Covenant. Ambassadors’ 
Conference have now decided frontiers of Albania, which will at once 
be notified to interested parties. 

In consequence, the Council met in special session on the 
16th November ; but meanwhile the British Government’s action 
had brought Jugoslavia to terms by imperilling the prospects of 
a Jugoslav loan on the London market and causing a fall in the 
dinar exchange, and it had stimulated the Conference of Ambassadors 
into performing their function. 

The Ambassadors fixed the frontiers of Albania by a decision 
dated the 9th November, 1921. 1 In the preamble, the line traced 
by the London Conference of Ambassadors in 1913 was confirmed, 
as well as the delimitation of the southern sector which had been 

1 This decision was communicated on the same date to the Secretariat 
of the League of Nations. 
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embodied on the 17th December, 1913, in the Protocol of Florence ; 
Albania was recognized by the Principal Allied Powers as a sovereign 
and independent state (Art. 1) ; the delimitation on the spot of 
the northern and eastern sectors, which had been interrupted by the 
War of 1914, was to be executed by a Delimitation Commission 
consisting of four representatives of the Principal Allied Powers 
(Art. 2) ; the 1913 line was to be rectified, on these sectors, at four 
specified points (Art. 3) ; the Delimitation Commissioners were 
empowered to take advisers from the states on either side of the 
line and to consider requests from the Governments concerned 
(Art. 4) ; the protocols drawn up by the commissioners were to be 
submitted to the Principal Allied Powers for their approval (Art. 5). 

On the 14th November the Jugoslav Government replied to 
the Conference of Ambassadors in a note in which it protested at 
not having been invited to co-operate in the settlement of the 
frontiers but bowed to the Ambassadors’ decision and undertook 
to withdraw its troops : 

The Conference of Ambassadors has not deemed it expedient to 
take into consideration the statements of our motives, the principal 
and only object of which is the maintenance of order and peace in the 
Balkans, and it has not only arrived at its decision in opposition to the 
wishes of the Royal Government, but has also summoned it to evacuate 
without delay the territory assigned to Albania. The British Govern- 
ment, moreover, taking its stand upon the unfounded accusations of 
the Tirana Government regarding the alleged declaration of war by 
the Royal Government against Albania, the Serb-Croat-Slovene 
offensive against Albania, the invasion and occupation of Albania 
by Royal troops and their advance into Albania as far as the town of 
Orochi and beyond, has summoned the Royal Government before the 
Council of the League of Nations, and threatens it with the application 
of extreme measures such as those provided for in Article 16 of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. By this action a threatening 
situation has been created resembling that arising out of an ultimatum. 
Placed in this position the Royal Government states with the greatest 
regret, and under protest, that it bows to the decision of the Conference 
of Ambassadors in order to avoid the dangerous consequences of non- 
acceptance, while remaining firmly convinced that subsequent events 
connected with order and peace in the Balkans will vindicate the 
anticipations of the Royal Government, and the work of fixing the 
frontier on the ground will supply proof of the justice of its point 
of view. 

The Jugoslav Government having pointed out, in the same note, 
that the frontier behind which they were invited to retire was still 
undelimited, the Conference of Ambassadors communicated to the 
Council of the League and to the Jugoslav and Albanian Govern- 
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merits simultaneously, on the 18th November, a detailed description 
of a ‘ zone of demarcation 5 which was to be forbidden ground for 
both Jugoslav and Albanian troops until the delimitation had been 
carried out. In a covering letter to the Council of the League, 
the Conference of Ambassadors requested that the League Commis- 
sion of Inquiry, which had already left Geneva for Albania on the 
15th November, should report any violation of this demarcation 
zone to the Delimitation Commission of the Principal Allied Powers, 
which was to proceed to Albania immediately. Meanwhile, the 
Council of the League, in its special session, had been hearing the 
representatives of Jugoslavia and Albania, and on the 18th Novem- 
ber it passed a resolution in which, after referring to the action 
taken by the Conference of Ambassadors and to the acquiescence 
of Jugoslavia, it laid down the following instructions for the Com- 
mission of Inquiry : 

1. The Commission shall keep the Council informed of the retirement 

of both the Jugoslav and Albanian troops from the provisional 
zone of demarcation provided for in the decision of the Conference 
of Ambassadors of November 18th, 1921 ; it shall keep in touch 
with the Delimitation Commission whenever necessary and shall 
place itself at the disposal of the local authorities to assist in 
carrying out the evacuation so as to avoid incidents. 

2. The Commission shall satisfy itself that no outside assistance is 

given in support of a local movement which might disturb 
internal peace in Albania. 

3. The Commission shall examine and submit to the Council measures 

to end the present disturbances and to prevent their recurrence. 

The Delimitation Commission appointed by the Conference of 
Ambassadors eventually set to work, but its labours were protracted ; 
the settlement of the southern or Graeco-Albanian sector was 
reopened ; and it was on this sector that one of the commissioners, 
the Italian General Tellini, and three Italian members of his staff 
were murdered on the 27th August, 1923, with consequences which 
are recorded in this volume under another head. 1 

The Commission of Inquiry, after examining the situation on 
the spot and conferring at Scutari with the Delimitation Commission, 
reported to the Council of the League on the 19th April, 1922. 2 
On the basis of this report and of a request made on the 25th March 
by the Albanian Government, the Council decided, on the 12th May, 

1 III (iii) ll. 

2 See the League of Nations publication, Albania : General Report of the 
Commission of Inquiry and Resolution adopted by the Council on May 14 , 1922 . 
(Extract No. 3 from L. N. O. J. t 9 d.) 
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that one of the members of the Commission should return to 
Albania as an observer, that the Economic and Financial Commis- 
sion of the League should send experts to Albania to report on the 
possibilities of economic reconstruction, and that steps should be 
taken for the appointment by the League of a Financial Adviser 
to the Albanian Government. The Financial Committee entrusted 
the preliminary investigation to Professor Albert Calmes (Luxem- 
bourg), who reached Albania in July and reported in September. 1 
On the 3rd February, 1923, the Council decided that M. Sederholm 
(Finland), who had been serving in Albania since the previous June 
as representative of the Commission of Inquiry, should be retained 
in the country until the arrival of the League Financial Adviser, 
and M. Hunger (Netherlands) was chosen for this post by a sub- 
committee of the Council to which the appointment had been 
referred. M. Sederholm made his final report on the 6th April, and 
M. Hunger arrived at Tirana on the 31st May, 1923. His views and 
recommendations were conveyed in a series of three reports, covering 
the period from the 1st June, 1923, to the 24th January, 1924. 2 


11. The Janina Murders and the Italian Occupation 

of Corfu 3 

On the 27th August, 1923, the Italian General Tellini, who was 
engaged, on behalf of the Conference of Ambassadors, in delimiting 
on the spot the frontier of Albania 4 in the sector where it marched 
with Greece, was murdered by persons unknown on Greek soil in 
the neighbourhood of Janina, together with four companions — three 
of whom were Italian nationals, like General Tellini himself, and 
one an Albanian. 

On the 28th and 29th August the Italian Minister at Athens 
demanded, first verbally and then in writing, the arrest and punish- 
ment of the assassins, and on the 30th the Greek Foreign Minister 
promised, in a verbal note, to use his best endeavours to this effect ; 
but in the meantime, on the 29th August, the Italian Minister had 
presented to the Greek Government seven specific demands, to which 

1 League of Nations publication, The Economic and Financial Situation of 
Albania : Report by Professor Albert Calmes regarding his Mission of Inquiry 
(Annex presented to the Council by the Financial Committee of the Pro- 
visional Economic and Financial Committee at its Eighth Session, Geneva, 
September 1922, 1*. 6 d.). 

3 Printed in L. N. O. J., January and May, 1924. 

3 The full texts of almost all the relevant documents are printed in 
VEurope Nouvelle, 6th October, 1923. 4 See III (iii) 10 above. 
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a reply was required within twenty-four hours. The points demanded 
were : 

(1) A full and formal apology by Greece. 

(2) A solemn funeral service for the victims in the Catholic Cathedral 

at Athens. 

(3) The Italian flag, hoisted by an Italian squadron off Phaleron, to 

be saluted by Greek battleships flying the Italian flag, the salute 
not being returned till the departure of the Italian squadron at 
sunset the same day. 

(4) and (5) Greece to carry out within five days a very strict inquiry 

‘ with the assistance of the Italian Military Attache \ 

(6) All persons found guilty to be sentenced to death, and Greece to 

pay Italy within five days 50,000,000 lire (say £500,000) as a 
penalty. 

(7) Military honours to be paid to the bodies of the victims on 

embarcation. 

Both the occasion and the substance of these demands (particu- 
larly points 4 and 5) were ominously reminiscent of the Austro- 
Serbian crisis of July, 1914, and the Greek reply was of the same 
tenor as the Serbian. In a note delivered within the Italian time- 
limit, the Greek Government substantially accepted points 1, 2, 3, 
and 7 but rejected 4, 5, and 6 as 4 outraging the honour and violating 
the sovereignty of the State \ A new factor, however, had been 
introduced into international relations since 1914 by the creation 
of the League of Nations, and the Greek Government declared in 
the same note that ‘ if, contrary to expectations, the Italian Govern- 
ment were unwilling to recognize the satisfaction given as adequate ’, 
it would ‘ appeal to the League of Nations in accordance with the 
Covenant and undertake to accept its decisions *. 

The Italian reply to this was the occupation of the Greek island 
of Corfu — one of the most important strategic positions in the 
Mediterranean, the neutralization of which had been a matter of 
international concern since 1863. An Italian squadron appeared 
in Corfu harbour on the 31st August ; its commander demanded the 
hoisting of the white flag over the citadel ; and when compliance 
with this demand was delayed, he proceeded to bombard the 
citadel, which was obsolete as a fortress and was at that time being 
used to house Greek and Armenian refugees from Anatolia. Fifteen 
of these unfortunate people were killed and many more wounded 
by the Italian shell-fire — after which troops were landed and Corfu 
was subjected to Italian military occupation. 1 

1 Several small adjacent islands belonging to Greece were also occupied 
during the next few days. 
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On the same date (the 31st August) the Greek Government 
formally referred the Italian ultimatum — though not the bombard- 
ment and occupation of Corfu 1 — to the Council of the League of 
Nations, under Articles 12 and 15 of the Covenant ; but next day 
(the 1st September) there arrived at Athens a note from the Con- 
ference of Ambassadors (drawn up at a meeting of the 30th August) 
protesting against the murder of their agents and calling upon 
Greece to institute an immediate inquiry ; and on the 2nd September 
the Greek Government not only assented to this demand, but further 
declared its willingness to accept in advance any decisions at which 
the Conference of Ambassadors might arrive. By that date, there- 
fore, the Graeco -Italian ease had come before two tribunals — before 
the Council of the League on the initiative of Greece herself and 
before the Conference of Ambassadors on their own initiative, to 
which Greece had submitted. 

On the 1st September, when the case was first discussed in the 
Council, the Italian representative, Signor Salandra, denied the 
competence of the Council to take cognizance of it, on the ground 
that it was already (i. e. since the 30th August) being handled by the 
Conference of Ambassadors. This contention was challenged by Lord 
Robert Cecil (Great Britain) and M. Branting (Sweden) and the 
question was temporarily adjourned. Meanwhile, Signor Mussolini 
intimated from Rome that if the case were left in the hands of the 
Ambassadors’ Conference (on which Italy would sit as one of three 
judges upon a Greek misdemeanour) he would eventually evacuate 
Corfu without further trouble, whereas if the League intervened 
he might occupy the island indefinitely. On the other hand, the 
conduct of the Italian Government was strongly condemned by the 
public opinion of the minor and intermediate states, which found 
a forum in the Assembly of the League (then holding its Fourth 
Session at Geneva) and a leader in the representative of Great 
Britain. Although the Assembly was not officially seized of the 
affair, the fact that this feeling was manifested not only by the 
West European ex -neutrals but by Belgium, Poland, and the mem- 
bers of the Little Entente had a profound effect upon the policy 
of France, and so, both directly and indirectly, upon that of Italy. 

1 The instructions on which this note was drafted by the Greek representa- 
tive at Geneva, M. Politis, appear to have been dispatched from Athens 
before the arrival at Corf a of the Italian squadron. On the other hand, 
M. Politis refrained throughout from drawing the attention of he Council 
officially to the events at Corfu (see H. Wilson Harris, Italy , Greece, and the 
League . London, 1923, League of Nations Union). 
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At a meeting of the Council on the 4th September, M. Politis 
proposed that the Council should appoint one or more neutral 
representatives to supervise the judicial inquiry already begun 
in Greece and also to assist in the work of a Commission of Inquiry 
which the Greek Government had suggested on the 2nd September 
to the Conference of Ambassadors ; that the indemnity to the 
victims should be fixed by a commission of one Italian, one Greek, 
and one neutral representative, who should be appointed by the 
Council and should sit at Geneva ; and that Greece should deposit 
forthwith in a Sw r iss bank 50,000,000 lire (the sum demanded out- 
right by the Italian Government in the sixth point of the note of the 
29th August) as a guarantee. On the 5th, however, Signor Salandra 
communicated to the Council the ‘ irrevocable opinion 5 of the 
Italian Government ‘ that the Council of the League of Nations 
should not proceed to take action on the request of Greece and 
the Council again adjourned — though not until Lord Robert Cecil 
had caused Articles 10, 12, and 15 of the Treaty of Versailles (which 
were, of course, identical with the Articles of the same number in 
the Covenant of the League) to be read aloud in French and English, 
as a reminder that the Italian Government s contention struck at 
the Treaties which were the basis of the whole system of Europe 
as it had emerged from the War. The Council was threatened 
with an impasse , but next day (the 6th September) its members 
drew up, at an informal meeting, a plan of settlement which was 
laid before the Council formally the same afternoon and was 
immediately dispatched to Paris for the Conference of Ambassadors’ 
information ; and this plan was adopted, with unimportant modifi- 
cations, by the Ambassadors on the 7th 1 and accepted at their 
instance on the 10th by the Greek Government. 2 

Briefly, 3 points 1, 2, 3, and 7 of the Italian demands of the 
29th August, which had been accepted by Greece on the 30th, were 
embodied as the first four points in both the Council's scheme of the 
6th and the Ambassadors’ note of the 7th. For the rest, the Council 
omitted the Italian demand for the infliction of the death penalty 
upon persons convicted of the crime, and proposed to substitute for 
an inquiry on the spot ‘ with the assistance of the Italian military 

1 The note appears to have been drawn up on the 7th and presented on 
the 8*th. 

2 The adoption of the plan by the Conference of Ambassadors had auto- 
matically involved its acceptance by Italy. 

3 The full texts of the Italian demands of the 29th August, the Council’s 
plan of the 6th September and the Ambassadors’ note of the 7th September 
are set out, in parallel columns, in Wilson Harris, op. cit pp. 18-20. 
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attach^ ’ an inquiry on the spot by a Greek Commission supplemented 
by representatives of all the three Principal Allied Powers, 1 and the 
supervision by representatives of the League of the Greek judicial 
proceedings, while Greece, instead of paying 50,000,000 lire to 
Italy outright, was to deposit that amount in a Swiss bank until the 
Permanent Court of International Justice had decided the question 
of the indemnity under its rules of summary procedure. These latter 
proposals of the Council, which approximated more closely to 
M. Politis’s offer of the 4th September than to the Italian Govern- 
ment’s demands of the 29th August under the same heads, were 
incorporated by the Ambassadors in their note of the 7th, with 
the additional provisions that the delegates of the three Principal 
European Allied Powers attached to the Greek Commission of 
Inquiry on the spot should be under the presidency of a Japanese 
representative ; that the work should be completed not later than 
the 27th September ; that the Allied delegates should have executive 
authority in the conduct of the investigation ; that they should 
report to the Conference of Ambassadors ; and that this report 
should be the basis on which the Permanent Court should render its 
judgement in regard to the indemnity. In inviting the Greek 
Government to accept these conditions, the Ambassadors 4 took note 
of the fact that the Italian Government confirmed that the occupa- 
tion of Corfu and the adjacent islands had no other purpose than that 
of obtaining fulfilment of the demands which the Italian Government 
had submitted to the Greek Government, and that these demands 
were covered by the above conditions laid down by the Conference \ 

The acceptance of the terms by Greece thus appeared to ensure 
a settlement which would be comparatively satisfactory from the 
practical point of view of the immediate controversy, although 
incidentally questions of principle had been raised which might 
involve the entire status of the League of Nations. Even this 
limited expectation, however, was disappointed by a decision of 
the Ambassadors taken on the 13th September, 2 in which, after 
arranging for the detailed execution of the first four points contained 
in their note of the 7th, they laid down that the Inter- Allied Super- 
visory Commission should begin its labours at Janina on the 17th ; 
that within five days, at the latest, it should submit a preliminary 
telegraphic report ; and that, in the event of the guilty parties not 

1 As the principals of the Conference of Ambassadors, for whom General 
Tellini had been acting, all three Powers were concerned. 

* Text in G. Glasgow, The Janina Murders and the Occupation of Corfu . 
(London, 1923, Anglo-Hellenic League.) 
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being discovered by then, the Commission should notify the con- 
ditions under which the search for them had been carried out. 

Acting upon this report, the Conference shall decide whether the 
fifth condition of its Note of the 8th September may be regarded as 
fulfilled. In the event of this condition not having been fulfilled, as 
the Italian Government has announced its decision to evacuate Corfu 
in any circumstances by the 27th September, the date fixed by the 
Conference for the termination of the inquiry, the Conference reserves 
the right to notify Greece of measures of another nature which may be 
taken with regard to Greece by the Allied Powers by way of coercion 
or penalty. The latter measures may consist, for example, of the 
payment to Italy of 50,000,000 lire, in which case the Conference will 
request the Permanent Court of International Justice at The Hague 
to liberate the security deposited by Greece, and will forgo all recourse 
to The Hague in accordance with paragraph 7* of the Note of the 
8th September, except that Italy may apply to the Hague Court 
individually for her occupation costs. 

In the preliminary report 1 which they duly telegraphed to the 
Ambassadors on the 22nd, the Inter-Allied Commission of Inquiry 
observed that 

in the present stage of their labours, . . . they could not yet formulate 
a firm, definitive and unanimous opinion on the responsibilities incurred 
in the outrage of August 27th. . . . The inquiry carried out by the Hellenic 
authorities after the crime certainly shows eases of negligence on the 
part of those authorities, but the observations made up to this date 
are not complete or decisive enough to allow the Commissioners to 
judge whether the Greek Government ought to be held responsible 
for the cases of negligence revealed, or whether these negligences are 
the result of the defective organization of a police administration 
which disposes of imperfect means of criminal investigation. For the 
moment the Italian Commissioner, for reasons more particularly of 
a moral order^ inclines rather to the first hypothesis, while the other 
three Commissioners incline to the second. 

• 

The majority of the Ambassadors appear to have held the same 
views of morality as the Italian Commissioner, for, without publish- 
ing the report, they announced on the 26th September 2 that several 
negligences on the part of the Greek Government had been noted ; 
that in consequence the fifth condition of their note of the 
8th September could not be regarded as fulfilled ; and that by way 
of penalty the Greek Government should pay to the Italian Govern- 
ment the 50,000,000 lire which it had deposited on the 10th Septem- 
ber with the Swiss National Bank. The Ambassadors ‘ took note 
in this connexion that the Italian Government declared that it 

1 Text of preliminary and final reports in op. cit . 

2 Text of communique in op. cit p. 12. 

A a 
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would carry out on the 27th September the decision previously 
taken to evacuate Corfu on that date and the evacuation duly took 
place. 

No doubt the non -Italian members of the Ambassadors’ Confer- 
ence congratulated themselves on having removed the possibility 
of a permanent Italian occupation of Corfu, which was the darkest 
cloud in the background of the international landscape, since this 
would have not only violated the principle of nationality but have 
upset the balance of power in the Mediterranean. The price paid, 
however, was extremely heavy, for the final report 1 of the Commis- 
sion of Inquiry, which they presented after their recall to Paris 
on the 27th September, was at least as inconclusive as their first 
telegram, so that a flagrant injustice had been done, while the affair 
had also cast doubt upon the fundamental prerogatives of the 
Council of the League of Nations. For the particular act of injustice 
towards Greece there was no remedy, since Greece had placed 
herself unreservedly in the Ambassadors’ hands on the 2nd Septem- 
ber ; but the Council took prompt action to establish its own posi- 
tion. On the 28th September the following statement was .made 
by the President of the Council, Viscount Ishii (Japan), to the 
Assembly : 

At its meeting of the 22nd September, 1923, the Council asked 
a Committee of Jurists to formulate questions with regard to certain 
points concerning the interpretation of the Covenant and other matters 
of international law, which the Council had had under consideration. 

The Committee submitted to the Council, on the 26th September, 
the following questions : 

1. Is the Council, when seized at the instance of a Member of the 
League of Nations of a dispute submitted in accordance with the terms 
of Article 15 of the Covenant by such a Member as ‘ likely to lead to 
a rupture ’, bound, either at the request of the other party or on its 
own authority, and before inquiring into any point, to decide whether 
in fact such description is well founded ? 

2. Is the Council, when seized of a dispute in accordance with 
Article 15, paragraph 1, of the Covenant at the instance of a Member 
of the League of Nations, bound, either at the request of a party, or 
on its own authority, to suspend its inquiry into the dispute, when, 
with the consent of the parties, the settlement of the dispute is being 
sought through some other channel ? 

3. Is an objection founded on Article 15, paragraph 8, of the Covenant 
the only objection based on the merits of the dispute on which the 
competence of the Council to make an inquiry can be challenged ? 

1 Text in op. tit. This report brought out the fact that, owing to the 
proximity of the scene of the crime to the Albanian frontier, it was impossible 
for the Greek Government to conduct an effective inquiry without the 
co-operation of the Albanian Government. 
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4. Are measures of coercion which are not meant to constitute 
acts of war consistent with the terms of Articles 12 and 15 of the 
Covenant when they are taken by one Member of the League of Nations 
against another Member of the League without prior recourse to the 
procedure laid down in those articles ? 

5. In what circumstances and to what extent is the responsibility 
of a State involved by the commission of a political crime in its 
territory ? 

The Members of the Council being in agreement that any dispute 
between Members of the League likely to lead to a rupture is within 
the sphere of action of the League and that, if such dispute cannot 
be settled by diplomacy, arbitration or judicial settlement, it is the 
duty of the Council to deal with it in accordance with the terms of 
Article 15 of the Covenant ; the Council decides that these questions 
shall be referred to a Special Commission of Jurists for an opinion as to 
the answers to be given. 

After deliberating from the 15th to the 24th January, 1924, the 
Commission of Jurists returned the following replies, which were 
approved by the Council on the 13th March : 1 

1. The Council, when seized at the instance of a Member of the 
League of Nations of a dispute submitted in accordance with the 
terms of Article 15 of the Covenant by such a Member as ‘ likely to 
lead to a rupture \ is not bound either at the request of the other 
party or on its own authority, and before inquiring into any point, to 
decide whether in fact such description is well founded. The Council 
may at all times estimate the gravity of the dispute and determine 
the course of its action accordingly. 

2. Where, contrary to the terms of Article 15, paragraph 1, a dispute 
is submitted to the Council on the application of one of the parties, 
where such a dispute already forms the subject of arbitration or of 
judicial proceedings, the Council must refuse to consider the application. 
If the matter in dispute, by an agreement between the parties, has 
already been submitted to other jurisdiction before which it is being 
Tegularly proceeded with, or is being dealt with in the said manner in 
another channel, it is in conformity with the general principles of law 
that it should be possible for a reference back to such jurisdiction to be 
asked for and ordered. 

3. Where a dispute likely to lead to a rupture is submitted to the 
Council, on the application of one of the parties, in accordance with 
the provisions of Article 15, paragraph 1, the case contemplated in 
paragraph 8 of Article 15 is the only case in which the Council is not to 
inquire into the dispute. In particular, the reservations commonly 
inserted in most arbitration treaties cannot be pleaded as a bar to the 
proceedings. The Commission considers it desirable to observe that, 
where the case arises, the Council should, in determining the course 
of its action, have regard to international engagements such as treaties 
of arbitration or regional understandings for securing the maintenance 
of peace. 

1 In the debate on these replies MM. Bran ting (Sweden) and Guani 
(Uruguay) criticised the reply to the fourth question as lacking in precision. 

Aa 2 
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4. Coercive measures which are not intended to constitute acts of 
war may or may not be consistent with the provisions of Articles 12 
to 15 of the Covenant, and it is for the Council, when the dispute 
has been submitted to it, to decide immediately, having due regard to 
all the circumstances of the case and to the nature of the measures 
adopted, whether it should recommend the maintenance or the with- 
drawal of such measures. 

5. The responsibility of a state is only involved by the commission 
in its territory of a political crime against the person of foreigners 
if the state has neglected to take all reasonable measures for the 
prevention of the crime and the pursuit, arrest and bringing to justice 
of the criminal. The recognized public character of a foreigner and the 
circumstances in which he is present -in its territory entail upon the 
state a corresponding duty of special vigilance on his behalf. 

In announcing the Italian Government’s approval of these replies, 
Signor Salandra conveyed to the Council the hope that this ‘ would 
be regarded as a proof of Italy’s loyal adhesion- to the essential 
principles of the Covenant \ 
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THE ISLAMIC WORLD 
Introduction 

The fundamental problem of the Islamic World during the 
years 1920-3 was its relationship with the West, and the develop- 
ments in this relationship after the War of 1914 have been discussed 
in the preceding volume. The present Part deals with concrete 
questions arising in the diplomatic field, and even here it only covers 
a fraction of the ground, since most of it has been covered already 
in the History of the Peace Conference. 1 * * * The reason for this is not 
that the History of the Peace Conference has trespassed beyond its 
proper limits, but that during the years 1920-3 the movement of 
events in the Middle East lagged far behind that in Europe. In 
Western and even in Eastern Europe the Peace Treaties had already 
been made and were being put into execution, whereas in the Middle 
East the first abortive Peace Treaty between Turkey and the 
Allies was not signed until the 10th August, 1920, and the final 
Treaty of Lausanne not until the 24th July, 1923. Owing to the 
circumstances in which the History of the Peace Conference was 
written — circumstances which were imposed by the course of events 
just mentioned — the account of the Lausanne Treaty in volume vi 
is inadequate ; but lack of space forbids any attempt either to 
cover the same diplomatic ground more thoroughly in the present 
volume or to give an account of the Graeco-Turkish War in Anatolia 
(15th May, 1919, to 11th October, 1922), the military events of which 
are taken for granted in the History of the Peace Conference . The 
history of these campaigns, like the history of the Russian Revolu- 
tion down to the final dispersal or expulsion of the ‘ White 5 * armies 
by the Soviet Government of Moscow, has been omitted from the 

1 Yol. vi,Ch. I, ‘ The Near and Middle East ’ : Part I, ‘ The Secret Agree- 

ments affecting the Near and Middle East ’ and a ‘ Brief Sketch of Turkish 

territorial settlements publicly proposed since the Armistice ’ ; Part II, 

‘ The Non- Arab territories of the Ottoman Empire since the Armistice of 

the 30th October, 1918 ’ ; Part III, ‘ The Emergence of Arab Nationalism ’ ; 

Part IV, ‘ The Independence of Egypt 9 ; Part V, 6 The Liberation of Persia \ 
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present volume as being a belated incident in the War of 1914 
rather than an integral part of the history of the post-war period. 
The story of the relations between Turkey, Greece, and the Western 
Powers ; between the British Empire and Egypt ; between the 
British Empire, Soviet Russia, and Persia ; and between the 
independent states of Arabia, the ex- Arab provinces of Turkey, 
the mandatory Powers, and the League of Nations, will be taken up, 
from the point to which it has been carried in volume vi of the 
History of the Peace Conference, in the Survey of International 
Affairs for 1925 , and the alterations in the status of Tangier will 
be dealt with in the same volume. In respect of the Islamic World, 
the scope of the present volume is almost entirely confined to ques- 
tions which had only an indirect connexion with those peace 
settlements following the War of 1914 to which the Principal 
Allied Powers were parties. Such were the relations between Turkey, 
Soviet Russia, and the peoples of Transcaucasia (in which the 
Western Powers were involved but were successfully deprived of 
the initiative by the diplomacy of Moscow and Angora), and the rela- 
tions between the British Empire, Soviet Russia, and Afghanistan. 
The inauguration of a new regime in the Black Sea Straits and 
the rectification of the frontier between the French protectorate 
of Tunis and the Italian possession of Tripoli, in pursuance of 
Article 13 of the Treaty signed in London on the 26th April, 1915, are 
the only transactions discussed in this Part which can be classified 
as executions of Treaty provisions arising out of the War of 1914 
in which the Principal Allied Powers were directly concerned. 

(i) The Status of British Subjects in Tunis and in the 
French Zone in Morocco 

On the 8th November, 1921, four nationality decrees were 
promulgated in Tunis and the French Zone in Morocco — two by 
the Bey and the Sultan respectively and two by the French Govern- 
ment as the Protecting Power in either country. The decrees of 
the two native rulers declared to be Tunisian and Moroccan subjects, 
respectively, all persons born in the two territories of persons 
likewise bom there, except citizens, subjects, or ressortissants of the 
Protecting Power ; while the French decrees conferred French 
nationality on persons bom in the same two territories of parents 
one of whom was justiciable as a foreigner by the French tribunals 
of the protectorate and was born in the protectorate. These decrees 
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conflicted with British nationality legislation, and in Tunis they 
actually affected a number of persons of Maltese origin who were 
claimed by the British Government as British subjects but whom 
the French Government proceeded to treat as French citizens — 
for example, by calling them up for service in the French Army. 

The British Government protested against this application of the 
decrees and suggested recourse to arbitration ; the French Govern- 
ment refused ; and the British Government consequently brought 
the matter before the Council of the League during its Twenty -first 
Session, under Article 11 of the Covenant. After the French and 
British representatives on the Council had agreed that the Permanent 
Court of International Justice should be asked for an advisory 
opinion as to whether the subject of dispute was or was not solely 
a matter of domestic jurisdiction, and further that, in case of an 
opinion in the negative, they would refer the whole question to 
arbitration or to judicial settlement under conditions to be agreed 
upon, the Council formally referred the question to the Court on 
the 3rd October, 1922 ; the parties deposited their counter -cases 
on the 23rd December ; and their representatives were heard at 
an extraordinary session on the 8th January, 1923, the question 
before the Court being : 

Whether the dispute between France and Great Britain as to the 
nationality decrees issued in Tunis and Morocco (French Zone) on 
8th November, 1921, and their application to British subjects is, or 
is not, by international law, solely a matter of domestic jurisdiction 
(Art. 15, paragraph 8, of the Covenant of the League of Nations). 

On the 7th February, 1923, the Court announced its conclusion 
that the decrees were not a matter which by international law 
lay solely within the jurisdiction of France, and that the Council 
of the League had jurisdiction to deal with the dispute as brought 
before it by the British Government ; whereupon the representative 
of the French Government proposed, on his Government’s behalf, 
to submit the whole dispute to the Court for judgement. The British 
Government’s representative reserved his reply, and on the 24th May 
the two parties came to a direct agreement, embodied in an exchange 
of notes, under which Tunis-born children of British subjects them- 
selves born in Tunis were to be entitled to decline French nationality 
(on the understanding that this right would not expend to succeed- 
ing generations), while in the parallel case of Morocco, which had 
no practical bearing for the time being, they decided to maintain 
their respective positions while reserving all their rights. 
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This incident was notable from both the political and the legal 
point of view. The question was the first that was submitted to the 
Court with reference to a case between two nations, and the opinion 
given by the Court defined the scope of the ‘ exclusive jurisdiction 5 
of states in the complex situation where there was not a single and 
unrestricted sovereign Power but a protecting and a protected 
Government whose relations were partly based upon international 
treaties to which third states were parties. Since, under Article 15. 
paragraph 8, of the Covenant, matters which by international law 
were solely within the domestic jurisdiction of a state were not 
within the competence of the Council of the League except with the 
consent of the state concerned, the precise definition of the formula 
of 6 exclusive jurisdiction ’ was a point of great international im- 
portance. 


(ii) The Rectification of Frontier between the Italian and French 
Possessions in North Africa 

In Article 13 of the Treaty which was signed in London on the 
26th April, 1915, by the representatives of Italy on the one side 
and of France, Great Britain, and Russia on the other, and in 
virtue of which Italy intervened in the War against the Central 
Powers, it w r as provided as follows : 

In the event of France and Great Britain increasing their colonial 
territories in Africa at the expense of Germany, those two Powers 
agree in principle that Italy may claim some equitable compensation, 
particularly as regards the settlement in her favour of the questions 
relative to the frontiers of the Italian colonies of Eritrea, Somaliland 
and Libya and the neighbouring colonies belonging to France and 
Great Britain. 

As a result of the War, all the former German colonies in Africa 
fell into the hands of the British Empire, France, and Belgium ; 
and, although it was decided that the new' holders should not annex 
these territories but should administer them as mandatories of the 
League of Nations, it was recognized that Italy was entitled in the 
circumstances to put forward claims under the Article quoted above. 

The rectification of the frontier between Italian Somaliland and 
the British Kenya Colony, at the expense of Great Britain, was the 
subject of longnegotiations, which did not result in the signature of an 
agreement until 1924. 1 On the other hand, the rectification of the 

1 See Survey of International A ffairs for 1924. 
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Franco-ltalian frontier in North Africa was arranged in an agreement 
signed on the 12th September, 1919, by the two Governments, which 
was approved by the French Parliament on the 31st January. 1923. 
The effect of the territorial change was to straighten out the three 
Italian salients terminating in Ghadames, Ghat, and Tummo, by 
removing the two French salients which had previously intervened 
between them. The result was to place the chains of wells connecting 
these three points entirely inside the Italian frontier, and so to bring 
this section of the (latterly little frequented) caravan route between 
Lake Chad and the Mediterranean under unbroken Italian control. 


(iii) Relations betw een Soviet Russia, the Transcaucasian Republics, and 
Turkey from the Armistice of Mudros (30th October, 1918) to the 
signature of the Treaty of Lausanne (24th July, 1923) 1 

Ever since the signature, on the 21st July, 1774, of the Peace 
Treaty of Kuchuk Kainarja, which gave the Russian Empire a 
territorial outlet upon the Black Sea 2 and opened to Russian 
merchant ships the passage through the Straits between the Black 
Sea and the Mediterranean, 3 an irreconcilable conflict of interests 
over the control of the Straits had been the determining factor in 
Russo-Turkish relations. 4 The farther Russia extended her Black 
Sea littoral and the more she developed the ports and colonized 
and cultivated the hinterland, the greater grew the tension between 
the two Black Sea Powers ; for while the political, military, and 
naval control over the outlet and inlet to the Black Sea remained, 
as before, in Turkey’s hands, an increasing proportion of an increasing 
volume of trade that passed to and fro through this passage consisted 
of exports from and imports into Russia. This, rather than any 
disputes over territory or frontiers, was the ineradicable cause of 
Russo-Turkish misunderstanding, for, on local territorial questions, 
settlements were proved not to be impossible. 

It was true that disputes over territory had often been the occasion 
of Russo-Turkish wars in the past. Since 1878, however, the two 

1 See Zourab Avaloff, The Independence of Georgia in International Politics , 
1918-21 (Paris, 1924, Imprimerie de Navarre, in Russian) ; and Documents and 
Materials with regard to the Foreign Policy of Transcaucasia and Georgia 
(published in Russian by the Georgian Government, 1919, Tiflis). 

2 By Article 3. 3 By Article 11. 

4 From 1475 (when the Osmanlis annexed the Genoese settlements in the 
Crimea) until 1774, the Black Sea had been an 4 Ottoman lake in which no 
shipping that did not fly the Ottoman flag was allowed to ply. 
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empires had been segregated from one another in the Balkan 
Peninsula by the two national states of Rumania and Bulgaria ; 
and in the years 1919-23, during which the conflict over the Straits 
was temporarily suspended by the interposition of other Powers 
to whom both parties were hostile, Russia and Turkey succeeded 
in agreeing upon a frontier in Transcaucasia, though in this area the 
restoration of direct contact between them after its interruption 
through the temporary emergence of buffer states in 1918 might 
have been expected to give rise immediately to acute friction. 

In Transcaucasia the vital interest of Russia was to recover 
and retain control over the oil-fields’ of Baku, upon which the 
economic life of European Russia was largely dependent, and also 
(though this was of less importance to her) over the pipe-line 
connecting Baku with the port of Batum on the Black Sea. The 
strategic and sentimental interest of Turkey, on her side, was 
to recover and retain possession of the fortress of Kars, which 
commanded the north-eastern escarpment of the Anatolian plateau, 
in a district largely inhabited by a Muslim population. 1 These 
essential interests were not incompatible, and therefore agreement 
was not found to be impossible in the extraordinary circumstances 
of the time, when both Powers were ready to sacrifice their wider 
territorial ambitions in this quarter to the immediate exigencies 
of co-operation against dangerous common enemies into whose 
hands had passed the control of the Straits and the Black Sea. 

The abnormal factor in the situation during the years 1919-23 
was that Russia and Turkey, who had shared the exclusive control 
of the Black Sea continuously for almost a century and a half, 
were temporarily isolated from one another by a number of other 
parties. The main features in the local history of those years were 
the increasing co-operation and increasing success of Moscow and 
Angora in eliminating these interlopers and the renewed estrange- 
ment between the old rivals as soon as the completion of the process 
left them once more face to face with one another, with the problem 
of the Straits still unsolved. 

This abnormal and therefore historically interesting state of 
affairs was produced partly by the separation of the Transcaucasian 
provinces from Russia, which had begun at the outset of the Revolu- 

1 Turkey had been compelled to cede the three districts of Kars, Ardahan, 
and Batum to the Russian Empire in 1878. and they had been retroceded 
to her by Soviet Russia in the Peace Treaty of Brest-Litovsk (3rd March, 
1918 ). The Muslim population of the Kars district contained both Turkish 
and G-eorgian elements. 
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tion and had culminated in May 1918 in the establishment of the 
three independent national states of Georgia, Erivan, and Azer- 
baijan, 1 and partly by the first Article in the Armistice made at 
Mudros between the Allied Powers and Turkey on the 30th October, 
1918, which transferred the naval control of the Straits (and there- 
with of the Black Sea) from Turkey to the Allies. 2 This extension 
of their sea-power enabled the Allies immediately to establish direct 
political and military liaisons with the Russian ‘ White ’ movement 
under General Denikin (who had been barely holding out in the 
Kuban district with his back to the Caucasus), and with the new 
states in Transcaucasia which have just been mentioned (that is, 
the two predominantly Christian Republics of Georgia and Erivan 
or Russian Armenia, and the Republic of Azerbaijan which had a 
predominantly Muslim and Turkish-speaking population). Denikin 
was supplied with technical assistance and munitions ; the line 
of the Transcaucasian Railway between Baku and Batum was 
occupied directly by British forces ; 3 and Article 1 1 of the Mudros 
Armistice empowered the Allies, at their own convenience, to order 
the withdrawal of the Turkish troops in Transcaucasia to the line 
of the pre-war frontier between the Russian and Ottoman Empires. 
Since at this moment all the local Governments on either side of 
the Caucasus were hostile either to Turkey or to Soviet Russia, it 
seemed a possible course for the Allies, if that were their policy, 
to organize them into a ‘ sanitary cordon ’ which would isolate the 
outcaste Governments of Moscow and Angora from one another 
effectively and forestall the danger of co-operation between them. 
Indeed, during the greater part of the year 1919, the prospects of 

1 Between the signatures of the Peace Treaty of Brest Litovsk and the 
Armistice of Mudros the three Transcaucasian nationalities, which had 
formed a Transcaucasian Federal Republic from the 20th September, 1917, 
to the 26th May, 1918, and had then broken up into three states, had been 
compelled to* accept the terms dictated by Turkey and the Central Powers. 
An agreement had been signed by Georgia with Germany at Poti on the 
28th May, and Peace Treaties by Georgia, Armenia, and Azerbaijan with 
Turkey at Batum on the 4th June. Thereafter German troops had occupied 
Georgia and Turkish troops the other two republics, while there had been 
an abortive British occupation of Baku from the 4th August to the 15th 
September, 1918. The four diplomatic instruments that have just been 
mentioned were never ratified, owing to the military collapse of Turkey and 
the Central Powers a few months after their signature. 

2 Other clauses in the Armistices with Turkey and Germany removed 
German and Austrian nationals from Turkey, Georgia, the Ukraine, and 
Rumania. 

8 A detachment of the Mesopotamian Expeditionary Force reoccupied 
Baku on the 17th November, 1918, and a detachment of the Salonica Army 
landed at Batum on the 27th December. 
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the Turkish Nationalist movement and the Russian Bolshevik 
movement appeared equally dark. Both movements had been 
forced to retreat from the former capital of their respective countries 
to a base in the interior. Constantinople, the political and strategic 
nerve-centre of Turkey, was in the hands of the Allies ; while 
Petrograd — starved, depopulated, and threatened by the € White 5 
army of General Yudenieh — had become untenable for the Soviet 
Government. Nor were even Moscow and Angora safe from aggres- 
sion. Denikin almost reached Moscow in October, 1919, and the 
Greek Army Angora in August, 1921 . 

At the same time the Moscow and Angora Governments had two 
important factors in their favour. In the first place, Transcaucasia 
was so remote from the main field of interest of the surviving Allied 
and Associated Powers that they grudged every expenditure of 
money and energy in this area. Nothing but the military vacuum 
created by the collapse of Russia had drawn them into it, and they 
were anxious to shake off all commitments there at the earliest 
possible date, now that operations in the European theatres of war 
had come to an end. Even Italy, who was straining to pick up 
scraps from rich men’s tables in Tropical Africa, refrained at the 
last moment from undertaking a mandate over the mineral wealth 
of Transcaucasia which she had been offered by the Supreme 
Council and had actually accepted ; the United States scarcely 
nibbled at the bait ; 1 and under the combined pressure of conscripts 
and tax-payers the British troops were progressively withdrawn — 
on the 28th August, 1919, from the whole of Transcaucasia except 
Batum, and on the 7th July, 1920, from Batum also. In the second 
place, such efforts as the Allied Powers did make in Transcaucasia 
were largely frustrated by the cross-currents of hostility between 
the local elements whom they were attempting to organize and 
support ; and, in proportion as the Allies withdrew, these elements 
more and more exhausted their energies in conflicts with one 
another. 

In January, 1919, Major-General Thompson, commanding the 
British force at Baku, had to stop a war between Erivan and 

1 The American Colonel Haskell came to Transcaucasia as High Commis- 
sioner of the Allied and Associated Powers in July, 1919, and shortly after- 
wards a special mission, under Major- General James G. Harbord, was 
dispatched by President Wilson to report on conditions in Turkey, Armenia, 
and Transcaucasia. (For the text of General Harbord’s report, dated the 
16th October, 1919, see International Conciliation , No. 151 of June 1920.) 
Neither of these missions led to practical results. 
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Georgia over the disputed territory of Borchalu, disband the 
Armenian irregulars who were operating in the debatable border- 
lands of Erivan and Azerbaijan under General Antranik, 1 and lay 
down a line of demarcation in the hope of preventing encroachments 
by General Denikin (who, with the assistance of the Allies, had just- 
driven the Bolsheviks out of Ciscaucasia) upon the Georgian 
Republic along the Black Sea coast and the Muslim highland 
republic of Daghestan towards the Caspian. Between January, 
1919, and the British evacuation in August, this line had to be twice 
revised, because General Denikin had advanced beyond it and could 
not be induced to retire. These were sporadic manifestations of 
standing quarrels which prevented any co-operation between the 
local elements, on their own initiative, against the common dangers 
threatening them from Angora and Moscow, it is true that the 
three Transcaucasian Republics all agreed in being anti-Bolshevik ; 
but Azerbaijan and Georgia were less hostile to the Bolsheviks than 
to Denikin, who was their immediate neighbour and who hardly 
disguised his intention of suppressing their national liberties if 
he succeeded in overthrowing the 4 Red ’ regime in Great Russia, 
whereas Armenia— at variance with both her Transcaucasian 
neighbours and threatened by Nationalist Turkey — was of necessity 
Denikin’s friend. In regard to Turkey, again, Georgia — hemmed 
in between Denikin and Armenia — was inclined to be neutral 
while Turkish-speaking and Muslim Azerbaijan was Turkey’s 
natural ally. All these local divergences of interest were so many 
potential advantages for the common cause of Angora and Moscow. 

The evacuation of Transcaucasia by the British troops in August, 
1919, and the sudden and complete collapse of General Denikin in 
the following November and December (by February, 1920, the 
Soviet Government had recovered not only Ciscaucasia but Central 
Asia, including Transcaspia) enabled Moscow and Angora to enter 
into practical contact with one another. An agreement between 
them appears to have been concluded in November, 1919, and 
this was not very effectively countered in the de facto recognition 
of the three Transcaucasian Republics by the Allied Powers in 
January, 1920. A second agreement between Moscow and Angora 
followed in March, 1920 ; while at the San Remo Conference (19th- 
26th April, 1920 2 * ) Lord Curzon attempted in vain to bring about 

1 Guerrilla warfare broke out here again after the British evacuation in 

August, 1919. 

* See I (ii) above. 
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an alliance between Georgia, Erivan, and Azerbaijan. A few days 
later, on the 27th-28th April, events of first-class importance 
occurred at Baku. The Musawat or ‘ Democratic 9 Government 
of Azerbaijan was overthrown by a coup d’etat on the part of the 
Union and Progress or Ittihad Party ; 1 a Soviet Republic was 
proclaimed ; and the city was immediately occupied, according to 
a prearranged plan, by the Eleventh Army Corps of the Soviet 
Government of Russia, which had been stationed on the northern 
frontier of Daghestan, along the Caspian coast, since Denikin had 
been driven out of Ciscaucasia at the close of 1919. The army of 
the Azerbaijan Republic was partly disbanded and partly incor- 
porated in this Eleventh Corps of the Russian Bolshevik Army. 
To all intents and purposes Azerbaijan was once more under the 
direct control of Russia ; the oil of Baku was again available for 
Russian use ; and the city itself afforded an admirable base for 
further diplomatic or military advances in the directions of Georgia, 
Armenia, Persia, 2 and Central Asia. 

The representatives of the Moscow Government at Baku imme- 
diately began to play off the Transcaucasian peoples against one 
another. In May and June, 1920, there were Bolshevik risings in 
several districts of the Armenian Republic of Erivan, while at the 
same time the Armenian minority in the Elizavetpol district of 
Azerbaijan assisted the Russians to suppress a nationalist rising 
among the Tatars. The Menshevik Government of Georgia, whose 
policy had been to hold aloof from their neighbours since the 
political separation of the three Transcaucasian peoples on the 
26th May, 1918, did not attempt to intervene outside their own 
borders, but defended themselves successfully against a first tentative 
attack by the Russian Bolshevik forces in Azerbaijan and then con- 
cluded treaties establishing friendly relations with Soviet Azerbaijan 
on the 7th May and with Soviet Russia on the 6th June, 1920. The 
latter treaty contained an official recognition of the independence 
of Georgia on the part of the Moscow Government. After the 
7th July, however, when the British garrison was withdrawn from 

1 This party appears to have been modelled on the celebrated party of 
the same name in Turkey, and the coup is said to have* been carried out with 
the aid of Turkish agents and officers, who were eliminated by the Russians 
after the Russian Bolshevik occupation. 

2 On the 18th May, 1920, the Soviet Russian forces seized Denikin’s 
Caspian fleet in the Persian port of Enzeli and temporarily occupied ReBht 
next June, forcing a detachment of British troops to withdraw to Kazvin. 
For the decisive effect of these operations, which were based on Baku, upon 
Anglo-Persian relations, see J5T. P. 0., vol. vi, p. 215. 
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Batum, 1 the aggression of Moscow and Angora against the buffer 
states became more active, though the two Powers were careful to 
leave Georgia in peace until they had settled with Erivan. 

Towards the end of July, 1920, the Moscow Government sent an 
ultimatum to Erivan demanding acceptance of a draft treaty which 
had been presented to the Armenian Government in June but had 
been rejected by them because it stipulated for the transport of 
Russian troops over the Armenian railways and for a provisional 
Russian occupation of the districts in dispute between Erivan and 
Azerbaijan. A second refusal was followed by invasion, and on the 
10th August, 1920, the Armenian Government signed this treaty 
with Moscow under duress. On the same date, by an ironical 
coincidence, the Armenian Republic was recognized de jure by the 
Allies, when they permitted Armenian representatives to sign the 
Treaty of Sevres. 

Meanwhile, the Erivan Republic had also incurred the hostility 
of the Turkish Nationalists on several accounts : because the 
British Army of Occupation, before leaving Transcaucasia, had 
re-established the Erivan Government in the possession of Kars 
and part of the Ardahan district, 2 which Turkey had ceded to the 
Russian Empire in 1878 and Soviet Russia to Turkey by the Treaty 
of Brest Litovsk ; because the draft Peace Treaty with Turkey 3 had 
provided that President Wilson should be invited to lay down a 
line across the Ottoman vilayets of Trebizond, Erzerum, Bitlis, 
and Van for the future frontier between Armenia and Turkey, 4 
the effect of which would be to transfer to Armenia an as yet uncer- 
tain amount of territory which had been under Ottoman sovereignty 
before the War of 1914, and which was at this time in the Turkish 
Nationalists’ hands ; because the Erivan Government were believed 
by the Turks to be co-operating with the ‘ Pontic ’ Greek revolu- 
tionaries in the vilayets of Trebizond and Sivas ; and, finally, 
because the Armenian Republic controlled the greater part of the 
railway communications between Erzerum, in Turkey, on the one 
side and Baku (via Alexandropol and Tiflis) on the other. Since 
the Western Allied Powers still commanded the Black Sea from 
their naval base in the Bosphorus, it was vital to the Turkish 

1 Batum was handed over to Georgia on condition that she granted 
Armenia and Azerbaijan free access to the port across her territory. 

2 At the same time, parts of Ardahan and the whole of Batum had fallen 
to Georgia. 

3 i. e. the draft of what became the Treaty of Sevres. 

4 Article 89. President Wilson accepted the invitation and eventually 
announced his award, which of course remained without effect. 
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Nationalists, in their war with the Greeks, that the alternative 
overland route by which they might receive munitions from Soviet 
Russia should not remain in hostile hands. 

Before the end of September, 1920, Kiazyrn Kara Bekir Pasha, 
commanding the Turkish Eastern Army at Erzerum, launched a 
surprise attack upon the territory of the Erivan Republic. Whether 
he was executing or anticipating instructions from Angora is not 
clear, but a diplomatic mission from Moscow to Angora was alread} 7 
on its way, and its arrival — early in October — was followed by a 
series of conferences at Baku and Erzerum between representatives 
of Soviet Russia and Nationalist Turkey, 1 at which the two Powers 
probably came to an agreement upon the terms which they subse- 
quently imposed upon the small states lying between them. On 
the 12th October the Armenian forces fell back from the line of the 
1914 frontier towards Kars, and on the 13th Moscow sent an ultima- 
tum to Erivan, demanding immediate acquiescence in the territorial 
terms of the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, which the Erivan Government 
refused. On the 21st October Kiazyrn Kara Bekir captured Kars, 
the principal fortress in Armenian territory, and a Muslim rising in 
the Alexandropol district, to the rear of the Armenian army, forced 
the Armenian high command to ask for an armistice on the 
7th November. The Turkish peace terms included the cession of 
approximately three-quarters of the territory of the Republic on 
what had been the Russian side of the Russo-Turkish frontier of 
1914 ; and, when the Armenians attempted to parley, Kara Bekir 
recommenced his advance and did not renew the armistice until 
the disputed district of Alexandropol was in his hands. Fortunately 
for the Armenians, however, these Turkish gains at their expense 
had been balanced by corresponding Bolshevik successes against the 
Russian 4 Whites \ On the 31st October, the Soviet forces had 
broken through General Wran gel’s lines at Perekop, and on the 
14th November, 1920, Wrangel’s army evacuated the Crimea. 
The Bolsheviks thus found their hands free for intervention in 
Armenia, and at the beginning of December the remnant of Armenia 
was saved by a Bolshevik coup d'etat, which overthrew the pro-Ally 
Dashnakist Government 2 * and substituted a Government which was 
little else than a disguise for the dominion of Moscow. As a result, 
no doubt, of pressure from Moscow upon Angora, this new Govern- 

1 The Soviet Government of Azerbaijan was also represented. 

2 A remnant of the Dashnakist Army held out in the mountainous border- 

land between Erivan and Azerbaijan until the summer of 1921. 
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ment was able to conclude peace with Angora on terms which restored 
Alexandropol to Armenia and laid down, as the new Turco-Armenian 
frontier, the line of the rivers Arpa Chai and Aras, down to the 
point where the right bank of the latter river struck the frontier 
between Turkey and Persia . 1 * * 

Georgia, with her compact territory, strong national tradition, 
and advanced socialization (which rendered her 4 Proletariat * 
largely immune against communist propaganda), was the last of 
the three Transcaucasian Republics to succumb ; but her doom 
had been made inevitable by the short-sighted particularism which 
had prevented these ‘ successor states ’ from co-operating with one 
another at a time when, in combination, they might still have held 
their own. On the 27th January, 1921, the independence of Georgia 
was at last recognized de jure by the Princij>al Allied Powers in 
Western Europe ; but in Transcaucasia she was now isolated, and 
it was a territorial dispute between Georgia and Armenia which 
gave Russian statesmanship its opportunity to bring Georgia to 
destruction. The debatable district of Borchalu had been neutral- 
ized, under Armenian administration, as a result of the British 
mediation in January, 1919 ; but towards the close of 1920 the 
Dashnakist Government of Erivan, on the eve of its fall, had 
temporarily entrusted the administration of the district to Georgia, 
and the Georgian Government had not handed it over to the Soviet 
Government at Erivan by which the Dashnakists had been succeeded. 
The first stroke in the Russian campaign against Georgia was a 
rising of the Armenian and Russian population in this Borchalu 
district, which broke out on the 12th February, 1921 ; on the 
18th February the new ‘ Red ’ Army of Soviet Armenia was mobi- 
lized ; and on the 20th February there was a simultaneous offensive 
on the part of the Eleventh Soviet Russian Army Corps, from the 
direction of Azerbaijan, though the Moscow Government throughout 
disclaimed responsibility for what was happening. On the 
22nd February Angora sent an ultimatum to the Georgian Govern- 
ment demanding the cession of Artvin and Ardahan, which, together 
with Batum, had been ceded by Russia to Turkey under the Treaty 
of Brest-Litovsk. To this the Georgian Government consented on 
condition that at the same time the Turks should occtipy Batum 
temporarily, apparently in order to prevent it from falling into the 

1 In subsequently settling the frontier between Erivan and Azerbaijan, 

the Moscow Government took care to interpose a zone of Armenian territory, 

on the right bank of the Aras, between Turkey and Azerbaijan. 

Bb 
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hands of the Bolsheviks. The Turks accordingly occupied Batum 
on the 11th March, while the Georgian Government, after evacuating 
Tiflis on the 25th February, signed an armistice with the Russians 
on the 14th March, and on the 17th a convention under which they 
again invited a foreign occupation of Batum — this time by the 
‘ Red ’ Army. On the 17th March fighting broke out in Batum 
itself between the Georgian and Turkish forces, and the Georgians, 
now backed by the Russians, succeeded in ejecting the Turks from 
the town. On the 19th a truce was arranged by the commanders 
of the Russian advance-guard, which had arrived on the scene. 
On the same day the personnel of the Georgian Menshevik Govern- 
ment, together with the British diplomatic mission which had been 
stationed at Tiflis since the withdrawal of the British troops in August, 
1919, evacuated Batum by sea ; a Soviet Republic of Georgia was 
proclaimed ; and the Turkish forces subsequently withdrew to the 
southern parts of the Batum district. The last geographical barrier 
across the overland communications between Nationalist Turkey 
and Soviet Russia had fallen, and simultaneously the first symptoms 
of divergence between the policies of Moscow and Angora had 
appeared. These symptoms, however, were of little significance 
so long as the Black Sea Straits, and therewith the Black Sea itself, 
remained under the naval control of the Principal Allied Powers. 
Until this common menace to their major interests had been 
removed, Moscow and Angora still had the strongest possible motive 
for standing together. At the time when Georgia was being overrun, 
a diplomatic mission from the Angora Government, headed by the 
Foreign Minister Yusuf Kemal Bey, was negotiating in Moscow for 
a general settlement between the two Powers ; and on the 
16th March, 1921, one day before the occurrence of the curious 
incident at Batum, a Treaty of Alliance was signed in Moscow by 
the Russian and Turkish representatives. 

In this Treaty 1 either party agreed 4 not to recognize any peace 
treaties or any other international acts, the acceptance of which 
might be imposed by force 9 on the other. In particular, the Soviet 
Government agreed ‘not to recognize any international acts 2 
bearing on Turkey and not recognized by the National Government 
of Turkey at present represented by her Great National Assembly *. 

1 English translations of the text in the Manchester Guardian , 27th Septem- 
ber, 1922, and in Current History , November, 1922. For the Ruaso-Persian, 
Russo-Afghan, and Turco-Afghan treaties which were also negotiated and 
signed at Moscow at this time, see IV (iv) below. 

2 e. g. the Treaty of Sevres. 
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‘ Turkey ’ was defined as meaning the territories included in the 
National Pact .of the 28th January, 1920. 1 Her north-eastern 
frontier was now laid down from the point where it touched the 
Black Sea to the point where it abutted on Persia (Art. 1). Turkey 
agreed to concede to (the Soviet Republic of) Georgia the suzerainty 
over the port and city of Batum, and over the parts of the Batum 
district north of the frontier laid down in Article 1, on condition 
that the local population should be granted a wide administrative, 
cultural, and religious autonomy 2 and that goods in transit from 
or to Turkey through Batum should be duty free (Art. 2). The 
Nakhchevan district, within boundaries indicated in a supplement 
(1 B) to the Treaty, was to be autonomous under the protection of 
Azerbaijan, on condition that the latter Republic should not cede 
this protectorate to any third state. The boundaries of the Nakh- 
chevan district were to be delimited by a mixed commission on 
which Turkey, Erivan, and Azerbaijan were to be represented 
(Art. 3). ‘ Realizing the contact between the national liberating 

movement of the peoples of the East and the struggle of the workers 
of Russia for a new social order \ both parties solemnly recognized 
‘ the right of these peoples to freedom and independence, as well 
as their right to choose a form of government in accordance with 
their wishes ’ (Art. 4). ‘In order to guarantee the freedom of the 
Straits and the free passage through them for trade relations of all 
peoples the two parties agreed ‘ to hand over the final drawing 
up of an international statute governing the Black Sea and the 
Straits to a special conference of delegates from the littoral states, 
on condition that the decisions made by the conference should not 
infringe the full sovereignty of Turkey or the security of Turkey 
and her capital, Constantinople 5 (Art. 5). All previous Russo- 
Turkish treaties and other obligations were declared null and void 
(Art. 6). Russia renounced her capitulatory rights in Turkey (Art. 7). 
Either party pledged itself not to harbour, in territories under its 
own effective control, soi-disant governments or other organizations 
hostile to the other party. This pledge was to hold good in regard 
to the Soviet Republics of the Caucasus, ‘ on condition of mutuality ’ 
(Art. 8). Without prejudice to the frontier regulations of the 
two countries, the parties pledged themselves to develop, by mutual 

1 Text in H. P. (7., vol. vi. Appendix II. 

* ThiB condition was afterwards fulfilled by the erection of this district 
into the Autonomous Socialist Soviet Republic of A j aria within the frame- 
work of the Georgian Republic. (In Russian ‘ A j aria in Georgian * Ajara \ 
in Turkish ‘ Ajanstan ’.) 


B b 2 
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agreement, their railway, telegraphic, and other means of com- 
munication with one another (Art. 9). Citizens of either country 
resident in the territory of the other were to be subject to the 
laws of the latter except in regard to obligations concerning national 
defence. Questions of 4 personal statute 5 were to be regulated in 
a special agreement (Art. 10). Citizens of either country resident 
in the territory of the other, were also to benefit by the principle 
of most-favoured nation treatment ; but the rights in Russia of 
citizens of the Soviet Republics allied with Russia and the rights 
in Turkey of citizens of Muslim countries allied with Turkey were 
not to count in this connexion (Art. 11). The property rights of 
inhabitants of transferred territories were mutually guaranteed 
(Art. 12). The exchange of prisoners of war was provided for 
(Art. 13). The early conclusion of a consular convention and other 
economic and financial conventions was contemplated (Art. 14). 
With the exception of Article 13, the Treaty was to come into force 
as from the exchange of ratifications. 

In a further clause (Art. 15) of this Moscow Treaty, Russia bound 
herself 4 to undertake, in relation to the Transcaucasian Republics, 
the steps necessary for the recognition by those Republics, in the 
treaties which they would conclude with Turkey, of the articles 
in the Moscow Treaty which directly concerned them ’ ; and this 
undertaking was fulfilled by the signature at Kars, on the 13th 
October, 1921, of a Treaty between the Angora Government of the 
one part and the Soviet Governments of Georgia, Erivan, and 
Azerbaijan of the other. This instrument 1 reproduced, mutatis 
rmitandis , all the relevant provisions of the Moscow Treaty, with 
additional clauses providing for the delimitation of the north-east 
frontier of Turkey on the spot by representatives of the four parties 
and also of the Moscow Government (Art. 4) ; for the local regime 
along the frontier between Turkey and Georgia (Arts. 7 and 8) ; 
for the repatriation of refugees (Art. 14) ; and for the grant of an 
amnesty to 4 war criminals ’ (Art. 15). 

On the 2nd January, 1922, there was signed at Angora a Treaty 
between the Government of the Turkish Great National Assembly 
and the Soviet Republic of the Ukraine, the provisions of which 
were identical, mutatis mutandis , with those of the Treaty of Kars, 
except for three Articles. 2 In these Articles the independence of the 
Ukraine was recognized by Turkey 4 within the limits defined in 

1 Text in Current History , February, 1923. 

2 For the text of these Articles, see Current History , February, 1923. 
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treaties concluded between the Ukraine and the Soviet Republic 
of Russia, as well as with other neighbouring states 5 (Art. 2) ; 
mutual pledges were given by the two parties that they would resist 
any proposal for internationalizing the river mouths on the Black 
Sea without their active participation (Art. 5) ; *and the early 
elaboration of a sanitary statute for the Black Sea ports was 
contemplated (Art. 14). 

In this group of Treaties the independence of the three Trans- 
caucasian nationalities was maintained in form, but the terms of 
Article 15 of the Moscow Treaty presupposed that this form was 
a mere formality and that the Soviet Republics of Georgia, Erivan, 
and Azerbaijan were, as was the fact, under the effective control of 
Moscow. It was not long before even the formality was swept away, 
for on the 12th March, 1922, the Moscow Government compelled 
the three Republics to federate into a Transcaucasian Socialist 
Federal Soviet Republic, which was itself federated with the Russian 
Socialist Federal Republic under the Constitution of the 6th July, 
1923. 1 

In writing the epitaph of these short-lived c successor states * 
of the Russian Empire in the Middle East, it would not be wholly 
correct to describe the cause of death as either suicide or murder. 
One reason, no doubt, why Georgia, Erivan, and Azerbaijan so 
quickly lost their newly-won independence was that they all alike 
refused to make those mutual concessions which were the necessary 
preliminaries to any co-operation between them, and to this extent 
they brought their fate upon themselves. To some extent, again, 
they were the victims of conspiracy and aggression on the part of 
Angora and Moscow. Yet, when this has been said, a heavy share 
of the responsibility for the suppression of national liberties in 
Transcaucasia during the period under review must still be ascribed 
to the Principal Allied and Associated Powers. In this part of the 
world the Supreme Council in Paris, for reasons partly geographical 
and partly psychological which have been touched upon already, 
were not in a position to exercise effective power, and by attempting 
nevertheless to make a show of authority they committed both a 
moral and a political blunder. By supporting the ‘ Whites 5 against 
the ‘ Reds ’ in Russia and the Greeks against the Turkish Nation- 
alists in Anatolia, they aroused a fury of opposition which they 
could not control ; and by encouraging the inexperienced and 

1 See Foreign Office publication, Soviet Russia. A description of the various 
political units existing on Russian territory . 
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unorganized Transcaucasian Republics to look to them for a 
guidance and a protection which they had no intention of giving 
at any sacrifice to themselves, they deterred them from coming to 
terms before it was too late with the two locally dominant Powers, 
and merely exposed them to reprisals as satellites of Turkey’s and 
Russia’s most dangerous enemies. The Turkish Nationalists and 
the Russian Bolsheviks, struggling, as they were, for their political 
existence against the Allied and Associated Powers, could hardly 
be blamed for falling upon the Transcaucasian peoples as soon as 
the British Army of Occupation had been withdrawn — unless a 
bull in the ring can be blamed for goring the helpless horse which 
the matador has left in his path after slipping out of the saddle. 

Thus, in the last analysis, the Transcaucasian peoples, like the 
Russian and Anatolian refugees, were the victims of a policy, con- 
ceived in Western Europe, of which they could neither influence the 
course nor escape the consequences. The Turkish Nationalists and 
the Russian Bolsheviks were less unfortunate ; for, though they 
suffered intense hardships in their struggle with the Western Powers 
and their proteges, they at least succeeded in their immediate aim 
of preserving their political existence and breaking down the barriers 
which had been interposed between them. They had hardly 
achieved this common object, however, before the entente between 
them was relaxed by the removal of those abnormal circumstances 
which had brought it into being. 

In August, 1922, the destruction of the Greek Army in Anatolia 1 
liberated Angora from the necessity of looking to Moscow for 
diplomatic and military support, and the arrival of the Turkish 
Nationalist forces on the shores of the Straits reopened a question 
upon which Russia and Turkey were almost bound to disagree on 
account of the permanent geographical and economic factors dis- 
cussed at the beginning of the present section. When the question 
of the future regime of the Straits was raised at the Conference of 
Lausanne, 2 the three Allied Powers and Russia respectively put 
forward diametrically opposite proposals, which at the same tiine 
were inversions of the policy which each party had pursued con- 
sistently during the century preceding the War of 1914. The 
Allies proposed that the Straits should be open, in peace or war, to 

1 See H. P. 0., vol. vi, Ch. I, Part 2, Epilogue. 

8 See Lausanne Conference on Near Eastern Affairs, 1922-3 : Records of 
Proceedings and Draft Terms of Peace ( Cmd . 1814 of 1923), especially the 
proces verbal of meetings of the First Commission on the 4th, 6th, 8th, 18th, 
19th, and 20th December, 1922, and on the 1st February, 1923. 
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a limited number of warships belonging to Powers not at war 
with Turkey, while the Russian delegation proposed that the 
Straits should be closed at all times and in all circumstances to 
warships, whether coming from the Black Sea or from the Mediter- 
ranean. In other words, Russia was now willing to forgo a naval 
outlet on the Mediterranean if she could thereby close the Black 
Sea to warships of non-riverain Powers, while the Allies were willing 
to enable Russian warships to issue through the Straits into the 
Mediterranean if, in exchange, they could secure a passage into the 
Black Sea for their own. The struggle turned upon whether the 
Turkish delegation would range themselves with their late opponents 
or with their allies, and, at the session of the 8th December, Ismet 
Pasha accepted Lord Curzon’s proposals — with certain reservations, 
regarding which an arrangement between the Allies and Turkey 
was found to be possible. In spite of M. Chicherin’s utmost efforts, 
the Allied and the Turkish experts proceeded to draft a convention, 
substantially on Lord Curzon’s lines, in which the Russians took no 
share, and the crisis came on the 1st February, 1923, when this 
draft was presented to M. Chicherin. At that meeting, after 
M. Chicherin’s demand that the draft should be negotiated point 
by point in a sub-commission had been rejected by Lord Curzon 
(partly on the ground that ‘.so far from representing the views of the 
Allies only, this draft ’ represented ‘ almost without exception the 
views of the Turkish Delegation ’), M. Chicherin formally refused to 
be a party to the convention, expressing his dissent in the following 
terms : 

Taking account of the fact that the draft convention concerning 
the regime of the Straits presented by the Inviting Powers threatens 
the security and vital interests of Russia, the Ukraine, and Georgia ; 

That it makes it impossible to establish a stable and peaceful situa- 
tion in the Near East and on the Black Sea ; 

That it will result in imposing on Russia and the other countries 
an additional burden of naval armaments and places an obstacle in 
the way of establishing general peace ; 

Remaining faithful to the provision of Article 1 in the Russo-Turkish 
Treaty of Moscow, dated the 16th March, 1921 (subsequently confirmed 
by the Treaty of Kars between Turkey and the Transcaucasian 
Republics, and by the Treaty of Angora between Turkey and the 
Ukraine), which declares that each of the two contracting parties 
undertakes in principle not to recognize any treaty of peace or any 
international act which it may be sought to impose upon the other 
party; 

And, lastly, being firmly convinced that the Turkish people by con- 
tinuing the struggle will free itself from conditions of peace imposed 
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by the strongest states of the moment — conditions which would violate 
Turkey’s independence and sovereign rights and constitute a permanent 
threat to the security of Constantinople ; 

The Russo-Ukrainian -Georgian delegation do not agree to the 
draft of the Inviting Powers, make it clear that they are irreconcilably 
opposed to the whole policy of domination and violence expressed 
in this draft, and wish to emphasise the inability of the present con- 
ference to accomplish a work of real peace. 

At the present time, there is no agreement with Russia, the Ukraine 
and Georgia. There have been no negotiations or even attempts at 
negotiations with them. Under these conditions there cannot be any 
decision in the Straits question. There is none and there will not be 
any without Russia, the Ukraine and Georgia. If the convention is 
signed without Russia, the Ukraine and Georgia, the latter will retain 
an entirely free hand and complete liberty of action. If certain Powers 
sign this convention without Russia, the Ukraine and Georgia, the 
Straits question remains and will remain open. 

From this acute conflict between Soviet Russia and the Western 
Powers the Turkish delegation studiously stood aside. M. Chicherin 
professed to believe that the draft convention had been imposed 
upon his Turkish colleagues by force majeure ; an open breach 
between the Russian and Turkish delegations was avoided ; and, 
under protest, the Moscow Government eventually became a party 
to the convention on the 14th August, 1923. The incident, however, 
was an indication that the relations between Russia and Turkey 
were returning to their traditional lines. 


(iv) Relations between British India, Soviet Russia, and Afghanistan, 

1919-23 

Just as Russia and Turkey (under whatever regime) were the 
only Powers which proved able to exert a continuous effective 
influence in Transcaucasia during this period, so Russia and British 
India were destined, by the same fact of geographical contiguity, 
to be the two determining influences in the international relations 
of Afghanistan. During the General War of 1914-18 a number of 
German and Turkish emissaries had attempted to reach Afghanistan 
through the ‘ no-man’s-land * of central Persia ; but, in spite of 
their daring and initiative, the majority of these emissaries had been 
intercepted on their way, while those who had succeeded in reaching 
Kabul had failed to draw the Amir Habibullah into simultaneous 
hostilities with his northern and south-eastern neighbours, who 
were at that time allies in the General War. The Russian and 
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Indian Empires held Afghanistan in a vice between them, and, 
a generation earlier, the advance of Russia up to the Afghan border 
had induced the Afghan Government to accept British control over 
its foreign policy. Under this Russian menace the Afghans had 
renounced the right to maintain relations with other states except 
through the British Government as an intermediary, but nothing 
except the pressure of Russia on their northern flank would have 
induced them to admit even that diminution of their sovereign 
independence, and the extent of the British control had always been 
kept within the narrowest limits possible. The annual subsidy from 
the Indian Government to the Amir had been allowed to accumulate 
from year to year without being drawn, and the Afghan frontier had 
been virtually closed to all foreigners of West European or Russian 
origin. After the break-down of the Russian Empire in 1917, the 
sole inducement for Afghanistan to remain within the British orbit 
was removed (at any rate, for the time being), and events were to 
prove that the sudden cessation of the pressure from the north had 
made a greater impression on the Afghan mind than the victory of 
Great Britain and her remaining Allies in the General War, which 
occurred in the following year. This change of outlook did not 
result in action so long as Hablbullah remained on the throne, but 
on the 20th February, 1919, Hablbullah was murdered and his son 
Amanullah reigned in his stead. The last restraint was then removed, 
and in April, 1919, live months after the armistice between the 
Allies and Germany, seventeen months after the Bolshevik revolution 
in Russia, and forty years after the Second Anglo-Afghan War, 
Amanullah deliberately planned and delivered an attack upon 
British India, in spite of the fact that at that moment Great Britain 
and her Allies were dictating peace to their late enemies in Europe, 
while large numbers of British and Indian troops had been liberated 
for employment elsewhere by the termination of the campaigns in 
‘Iraq and Syria. 

It would be difficult to reconstruct the calculations of the new 
Amir and his advisers. Partly, no doubt, they were encouraged by 
the disturbances which had broken out since the armistice in India 
and Egypt, but it is doubtful whether they were aware of the best 
cards in their hands, which were the British soldier’s desire for 
demobilization and the British tax -payer’s desire for a reduction 
of imperial commitments to their pre-war limits. Possibly their 
strongest motive was the wish to divert attention, in Afghanistan 
itself, from the circumstances of the late Amir’s death and of 
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Amanullah’s accession. In any case, Amanullah launched his anti- 
British policy by proclaiming, at a special durbar held on the 13th 
April, 1919, the programme c that the Government of Afghanistan 
should be internally and externally independent and free, that is 
to say that all rights of government that are possessed by other 
independent Powers of the world should be possessed in their 
entirety by Afghanistan By the end of April, the Afghan regular 
army was believed 1 2 to have concentrated at three points on the 
Afghan-Indian frontier — on the Kabul sector up to the strength of 
2,800 sabres, 16,500 rifles, and 110 guns ; on the Ghazni sector up 
to the strength of 1,100 sabres, 9,150 rifles, and 60 guns ; and on 
the Kandahar sector up to the strength of 460 sabres, 5,250 rifles, 
and 24 guns. No doubt it was hoped that this nucleus of regular 
but indifferently trained and equipped troops would attract a levy 
en masse of the tribesmen (estimated at a total of approximately 
120,000 rifles) on either side of the political frontier between Afghanis- 
tan and India. 3 

Before the end of April copies of an inflammatory firman, bearing 
Amanullah’s seal, were being distributed in Peshawar. 4 On the 
2nd May the Afghan Commander-in-Chief was reported at Dakka, 
the frontier post at the Afghan end of the Khaibar Pass. On the 
3rd May Afghan piquets appeared on a disputed piece of ground 
in the neighbourhood of the Khaibar Pass, and that night five coolies 
employed at the waterworks of Landi Khana, the British advanced 
post opposite Dakka, were murdered by tribesmen. On the 4th May 
the Viceroy, Lord Chelmsford, sent a personal letter to the Amir 
exhorting him to repudiate the offending firman and to restrain his 
tribesmen ; but in the meantime the firman was being distributed in 
Peshawar from the Afghan post-office, and on the 5th May the post- 
master returned from a visit to Jalalabad with a car-load of printed 
propaganda. Mobilization orders were issued to the Indian Field 
Army on the same date ; a further encroachment on British territory 
in the Khaibar area occurred on the 8th ; and on the 9th the Indian 
Army took the offensive. 

1 British White Paper, Papers regarding hostilities with Afghanistan , 1919 
( Gmd . 324 of 1919), No. 2. 

2 Dispatch, dated the 1st November, 1919, from General Sir C. C. Monro, 
Commander 'in-Chief in India (printed as Second Supplement to the London 

Gazette of the 12th March, 1920), § 20-1. 

8 On the Indian side of the political frontier a zone of tribal territory, of 
varying width, was at this time left unadministered by the Government of 
India. Similarly, on the Afghan side, a number of tribes were only nominally 
under the control of the Government at Kabul. 4 Gmd . 324, No. 8. 
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On the Indian side, the campaign, which lasted less than three 
weeks, was a triumph of organization. 6 At one time the strength 
of the force employed trans-Indus amounted to 340,000 men and 
158,000 animals, and it will readily be understood that the mainte- 
nance of these numbers with depleted means of transportation was 
a problem of considerable difficulty.’ 1 The difficulties were increased 
by an epidemic of cholera and a heat wave, 2 and by the size of the 
theatre of operations. 

During the course of the war our troops were engaged on a front 
extending along the whole length of the Afghan frontier from Chitral 
on the north-east to Seistan on the south-west, a total distance of 
about 1,000 miles ; indeed, the fighting front may be said to have 
extended still further,, for our line of communication defence troops 
on the 300 miles of road between Robat and Rui Khaf were kept con- 
stantly on their guard against raids from across the border and were 
at one time directly threatened by a small Afghan force which was 
detached from Herat towards the Persian frontier. Never before have 
simultaneous operations been undertaken on the frontier of India which 
have covered so wide an extent of front. 3 

Nevertheless, the campaign was conducted with remarkable 
smoothness and rapidity. 

Two weeks only elapsed between the receipt of information of the 
impending Afghan attack and the dispersal of the main Afghan army 
on the Jalalabad plain, and within four weeks Amir Amanullah had 
sued for an armistice. The promptitude of this advance through the 
Khaibar and the consequent menace to Jalalabad prevented an Afghan- 
tribal combination against us, and saved India the long and costly 
war which would have resulted from the loss of the Khaibar. 4 

An outline of the course of events may best be given in Sir Charles 
Monro’s own words : 5 

The chief features of the operations, viewed a& a whole, can be 
summarised as follows. Our main effort was directed to the Khaibar 
front, with Dakka as the first objective. After defeating the Afghan 
covering troops in the vicinity of Landi Khana, our troops occupied 
Dakka on May 13th, i. e. within eight days of mobilisation being 
ordered ; and, following a successful action on May 17th, the Afghan 
main army dispersed and, for the time being, practically ceased to 
exist as an organised force. A pause was now necessary for the purpose 
of accumulating supplies preparatory to a further advance. All 
arrangements for the advance had been completed and the troops 
were ready to move when the Amir’s request for negotiations rendered 
any further forward movement politically inexpedient. On the 
Waziristan front we were prepared to evacuate certain positions with 


1 Monro, § 5. 
4 Ibid., § 28. 


2 Ibid., § 16-17. 
6 Ibid., § 26. 


Ibid., § 27. 
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the object of reducing detachments, avoiding embarrassing commit- 
ments, and concentrating as large a force as possible at the decisive 
point. The evacuation became necessary, and was carried out under 
arrangements concerted between General Sir A. A. Barrett and the 
Chief Commissioner of the North-West Frontier Province. Suitable 
dispositions were made to meet the situation thus created. On the 
Baluchistan front the only operation of importance was the attack 
and capture of Fort Spin Baidak. The close proximity of this fort to 
the Baluchistan border was a threat to our position at Chaman, and 
it served as a screen behind which the enemy could concentrate pre- 
paratory to an attack on Chaman itself, or against the flank of our 
position at Bogra. It was accordingly carried by assault on May 27th. 

The surprisingly rapid collapse of the Afghans appears to have 
been largely due to the new factor of aerial warfare. Jalalabad and 
Kabul, which had previously been protected by the extraordinary 
difficulty of the terrain which separated them from Peshawar, were 
in easy reach of air bases in India as the crow flies and were subjected 
to continuous bombing so long as the military operations were in 
progress. 

The first overture for peace on the Afghan side came in the form 
of a letter 1 from the Afghan Commander-in-Chief to the British 
Political Agent at Khaibar accusing British officers of unlawful 
aggression and announcing that ‘ war had been suspended ’ pending 
a settlement between the Amir and the Viceroy. No action was 
taken on this communication, 2 which was suspected of being a device 
to gain time, but on the 21st May a letter, dated the 20th, was 
received by the British High Command from Sardar 'Abdurrahman, 
formerly Afghan Envoy to the Government of India, requesting 
a suspension of hostilities with a view to negotiations. 3 The Govern- 
ment of India returned a stiff answer to this letter on the 22nd : 
‘ The Amir can best prove his sincerity by at once ordering his 
troops on all fronts to return to their peace stations, sending to the 
G.O.C., under his own signature, a signed copy of orders to that 
effect.’ Failing this, the British-Indian forces would continue 
operations. 4 This reply was conveyed on the 23rd by 'Abdurrahman 
to the Amir. 5 On the 25th, two letters from the Amir to ‘Abdur- 
rahman, which had apparently missed him on his return journey, 
arrived at the British lines. 6 In these the Amir stated that urgent 
orders had been issued on his part to suspend operations, but 
protested against the continuance of air-raids on the British side. 

1 Text in Cmd. 324, No. 21. 

3 It had been received by the 16th May (Cmd. 324, No. 17). 

3 Ibid., No. 29. 4 Ibid., No. 30. 

5 Ibid., No. 40. 6 Ibid., Nos. 42 and 45. 
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On the 31st May a long letter from the Amir to the Viceroy, 1 dated 
the 28th, was received at Peshawar. In this communication a 
further attempt was made to transfer the blame for aggression from 
the Afghan to the Indian Government. The Amir took credit to 
himself for having c put off the publication of the proclamations of 
Holy War by the Islamic Sheikhs of Afghanistan ’, and complained 
that British aeroplanes had bombed his father’s and great-grand- 
father’s tombs. The letter contained, however, the essential informa- 
tion that personal orders had been given by the Amir for the suspen- 
sion of operations, and a certified copy of the relevant firman (dated 
the 27th May) was enclosed. The letter concluded with the request 
for a peace conference at an early date. 

On the 3rd June the Viceroy replied in a letter 2 in which he first 
recited the circumstances of the outbreak of war, in order to fix the 
responsibility upon the Afghan Government, and then expressed 
his readiness, in consideration of his friendship for the late Amir 
Habibullah, to agree to an armistice on condition that all Afghan 
regular troops should be withdrawn to a distance of twenty miles 
from the nearest British force ; that the British troops should 
remain in Afghan territory with full freedom of action short of 
conducting offensive operations ; that British aircraft should be free 
to reconnoitre over Afghan territory ; and that the Amir should call 
off the tribes on both sides of the political frontier. The place 
designated for subsequent peace negotiations was Rawal Pindi. 
After a further correspondence, in which the Amir failed to obtain 
any substantial modification of the armistice conditions, the Afghan 
delegates arrived at Rawal Pindi on the 25th July 3 and peace was 
signed on the 8th August, 1 9 1 9. 4 The text of the treaty is sufficiently 
short to be quoted in full. 5 

Treaty of peace between the illustrious British Government and the 
independent Afghan Government concluded at Rawal Pindi on the 
8th August , 1919, corresponding to the 11th Ziqad 1337 Hijra. 

The following articles for the restoration of peace have been agreed 
upon by the British Government and the Afghan Government : 

Article 1. From date of signing of this treaty there shall be peace 
between the British Government on the one part and the Government 
of Afghanistan on the other. 

Article 2. In view of the circumstances which have brought about 
the present war between the British Government and the Government 
of Afghanistan, the British Government, to mark their displeasure, 


1 Text, ibid. , No. 49. 

3 Ibid., No. 63. 

6 Ibid., No. 66. 


2 Ibid., No. 51. 
4 Ibid., No. 65. 
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withdraw the privilege enjoyed by former Amirs of importing arms, 
ammunition or warlike munitions through India to Afghanistan. 

Article 3. The arrears of the late Amir's subsidy are furthermore 
confiscated and no subsidy is granted to the present Amir. 

Article 4. At the same time the British Government is desirous 
of the re-establishment of the old friendship that has so long existed 
between Afghanistan and Great Britain, provided they have guarantees 
that the Afghan Government are on their part sincerely anxious to 
regain the friendship of the British Government. The British Govern- 
ment are prepared therefore, provided the Afghan Government prove 
this by their acts and conduct, to receive another Afghan mission 
after six months for the discussion and amicable settlement of matters 
of common interest to the two Governments and the re-establishment 
of the old friendship on a satisfactory basis. 

Article 5. The Afghan Government accept the Indo- Afghan frontier 
accepted by the late Amir. They further agree to the early demarca- 
tion by a British commission of the undemarcated portion of the line 
to the west of the Khaibar where the recent Afghan aggression took 
place, and to accept such boundary as the British commission may lay 
down. The British troops on this side will remain in their present 
positions until such demarcation has been effected. 

The wording of this document was in consonance with the 
immediate facts of the situation — the unprovoked aggression by 
Afghanistan on the one side and the rapidly and completely estab- 
lished military ascendency of the British Empire on the other. 
After signature, however, the following letter 1 was handed to the 
Afghan delegate by the British delegate, Sir H. Grant : 

You asked me for some further assurance that the Treaty of 
Peace now offered by the British Government contains nothing that 
interferes with the complete liberty of Afghanistan in external or 
internal matters. My friend, if you will read the Treaty of Peace with 
care you will see that there is in it no such interference with the liberty 
of Afghanistan. You have informed me that the Government of 
Afghanistan is unwilling to renew the arrangement under which the 
late Amir, Hablbullah Khan, agreed to follow the advice of the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain in matters affecting the external relations of 
Afghanistan without reserve. I have therefore refrained from pressing 
this matter, of which the Treaty of Peace contains no mention. By 
the said Treaty and this letter, therefore, Afghanistan is left officially 
free and independent in its affairs, both internal and external. Further- 
more, all previous treaties have been cancelled by this war. 

Thus the Amir Amanullah gained, as the reward of defeat, the 
principal point in the programme with which he had started the war, 
while the Government of India abandoned, as the price of victory, 
the control over the foreign policy of Afghanistan which it had 
exercised for forty years. 


1 Gmd. 324, No. 67. 
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The supplementary treaty, 1 contemplated in Article 4 of the 
Treaty of the 8th August, 1919, was signed at Kabul on the 22nd 
November, 1921. 2 The parties ‘ mutually certified and respected 
each with regard to the other all rights of internal and external 
independence ’ (Art. 1). The frontier prescribed in Article 5 of the 
Treaty of the 8th August, 1919, together with the section subse- 
quently delimited by a British commission in August and September, 
1919, was confirmed with a slight rectification 3 in favour of Afghanis- 
tan (Art. 2). An Afghan and a British Legation (including military 
attaches) were to be established respectively in London and Kabul 
(Art. 3). British Consulates were to be established at Kandahar and 
Jalalabad, and Afghan Consulates at Calcutta, Karachi, and Bombay 
(Art. 4). The diplomatic and consular representatives of either 
party in the territories of the other were to be subject in the discharge 
of their duties to a detailed series of provisions, 4 5 but were to receive 
most-favoured nation treatment, even if this involved greater 
privileges (Art. 5). There was to be mutual freedom of import from 
or across India into Afghanistan and from Afghanistan into 
India, while ‘ with regard to arms and munitions, the British 
Government agrees that as long as it is assured that the 
intentions of the Government of Afghanistan are friendly and that 
there is no immediate danger to India from such importation in 
Afghanistan, permission shall be given without let or hindrance for 
such importation 9 (Art. 6). 6 * * Provided that the proper formalities 
were fulfilled, no customs duties were to be levied at British Indian 
ports on goods imported, under Article 6, on behalf of the Afghan 
Government, while a rebate of the full amount of the duty was to 
be made upon goods belonging to private traders, at the moment 
of their entry into Afghan territory, on condition that they were 
forwarded by particular routes to be agreed upon later, and the 
British Government declared that it had no present intention of 
levying duty on goods or live stock from Afghanistan imported into 
or passing in transit across India (Art. 7). Afghan trade agents were 
to be permitted to reside at Peshawar, Quetta, and Parachinar 

1 Text published as a British White Paper, Cmd. 1786 of 1922. 

2 Ratifications were exchanged at the same place on 6th February, 1922. 

3 Described in a Schedule 1 annexed to the Treaty. 

4 Set out in a Schedule 2 annexed to the Treaty. 

5 It was added that if the Arms Traffic Convention were to come into 

force, the right of importation of arms and munitions by the Afghan Govern- 

ment should be subject to the proviso that the Afghan Government should 

first have signed the Arms Traffic Convention, and that such importation 

should only be made in accordance with the provisions of that Convention. 
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(Art. 8). Goods in course of import into Afghanistan were not to 
become subject to duty owing to the breaking of bulk at rail-head 
within British Indian territory (Art. 9). A postal convention was 
to be concluded later (Art. 10). The parties undertook ‘ each to 
inform the other in future of any military operations of major 
importance which may appear necessary for the maintenance of 
order among the frontier tribes residing within their respective 
spheres, before the commencement of such operations ’ (Art. 11). 
A trade convention, not limited to the scope of the present Treaty, 
was to be concluded later (Art. 12). The two attached schedules 
were to have the same force as the Articles of the Treaty (Art. 13). 
The Treaty was, to run, in the first instance, for three years from 
the date of signature ; but in case either party were to notify, less than 
twelve months before the expiration of the said three years, the inten- 
tion to terminate it, it was to remain binding for a year from the 
date of denunciation (Art. 14). 

Four letters were attached to the Treaty in addition to the two 
schedules. In the first letter, the British representative assured the 
Afghan Foreign Minister that the British Government had no desire 
to make trifling incidents an excuse for the stoppage of arms and 
munitions. In the second, the Afghan Minister promised that 
Afghanistan should, from time to time before the importation of 
arms and munitions at British ports, furnish a detailed list of them 
to the British Minister at Kabul. In the third, the Afghan Foreign 
Minister undertook that Russian consulates should not be established 
at Jalalabad, Ghazni, or Kandahar. In the fourth, the British 
representative assured the Afghan Foreign Minister that the British 
Government had every intention of treating the frontier tribes 
generously, provided that they abstained from outrages against the 
inhabitants of India. 

The Trade Convention contemplated in Article 12 of the Treaty 
of the 22nd November, 1921, was signed at Kabul on the 5th June, 
1923. 1 By this instrument, which was to remain in force for the 
same period as the Treaty itself, three transit routes across Indian 
territory were established for the forwarding of goods between 
British Indian ports and Afghanistan, and detailed rules of customs 
procedure were laid down. 

The military and diplomatic relations with the British Empire 
which have been recorded above were the most important foreign 

1 Ratifications were exchanged in London on the 4th August, 1923. The 
text was printed as a British White Paper, Cmd. 1977 of 1923. 
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relations of Afghanistan during the period in question ; but the 
recovery of her full sovereignty in regard to foreign affairs, which 
was a notable result of the Third Anglo-Afghan War, enabled 
Afghanistan to enter into contact again with other countries as well. 
Afghan Legations were established in due course, not only in London 
but in Paris, Rome, Berlin, Moscow, and Angora, while Afghan 
students, including the heir to the throne, were sent to receive 
a military and technical training in France. Apart from British 
India, however, the most important neighbour of Afghanistan was 
Soviet Russia, while sentiment as well as interest drew the Govern- 
ment of Kabul towards the Government of Angora. In the early 
spring of 1921, when a diplomatic mission from Angora, headed by 
Yusuf Kemal Bey, was in Moscow negotiating the Russo-Turkish 
Treaty which was eventually signed there on the lOtli March, 1921, 1 
two complementary treaties with Afghanistan were signed in the 
same place, on the 28th February and the 1st March respectively, 
by the Russian and the Turkish plenipotentiaries. 

The Russo-Afghan Treaty of the 28th February, 1921 - — which 
was negotiated 4 with a view to strengthening friendly relations 
between Russia and Afghanistan and with a view to confirming the 
actual independence of Afghanistan ’ — recorded first that the parties, 
recognizing their mutual independence and promising to respect it, 
mutually entered into regular diplomatic relations (Art. 1). They 
further bound themselves respectively not to enter into a military 
or political agreement with any third state which would damage 
the other party (Art. 2). The reciprocal establishment of legations 
(including military attaches) and consulates 3 was provided for, with 
the enjoyment of customary diplomatic privileges, five of which 
were specified (Arts. 3-5). Russia agreed to the free and untaxed 
transit through her territory of every kind of goods bought by 
Afghanistan either in Russia itself, through the state organs, or 

1 See IV (iii), p. 370, above. 

2 English translation of the text in the Manchester Guardian , 31st March, 
1921 ; French translation in IS Europe Nouvelle , 28 th May, 1921. The 
original Russian and Persian texts were both declared authentic (Art. II). 
and it was provided (Art. 12) that ratifications should be exchanged in Kabul. 

3 An Afghan Consulate-General was to be established at Tashkent!, and 
Afghan Consulates at Petrograd, Kazan, Samarkand, Merv, Krasnovodsk, 
and one other place in Russian Central Asia. Russian Consulates were to be 
established at Herat, Meimen, Mazar-i-Sherif, Kandahar, and Ghazni. 
(This conflicted, with the undertaking given by the Afghan Foreign Minister 
in the third letter attached to the Anglo-Afghan supplementary treaty of 
the 22nd November, 1921 ; see p.384, above.) Both the order and time of the 
opening of these consulates, and the question of opening additional consulates 
thereafter, were to be the subject of special agreements between the parties. 
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directly from abroad (Art. 6). The parties agreed in general 
upon ‘ the freedom of Oriental nations on the principle of inde- 
pendence and in accordance with the wish of their people and in 
particular upon ‘ the actual independence and freedom of Bokhara 
and Khiva, whatever may be the form of their government, in 
accordance with the wish of their people ’ (Art. 8). Russia promised 
to hand over to Afghanistan ‘ the frontier districts which belonged 
to her in the last century, observing the principle of justice and the 
free expression of the will of the people ’ — the means of ascertaining 
the majority opinion of the permanent local population being left 
over for settlement in a special treaty (Art. 9). Finally, the Soviet 
Government undertook ‘ to give Afghanistan financial and other 
help ’ ; and, in a supplementary article of the same date and 
validity as the rest of the Treaty, it was provided, in pursuance of 
the above undertaking, that, within two months of the coming into 
force of the Treaty, Russia should (a) give Afghanistan a yearly free 
subsidy to the extent of one million roubles in gold or silver in coin 
or bullion, (6) construct a telegraph line along the route Kushk- 
Herat-Kandahar-Kabul, (c) place technical and other specialists at 
the disposal of the Afghan Government. 

The Turco-Afghan Treaty of the 1st March, 1921 1 2 * — which was 
negotiated in the conviction that e at this time, when, thanks to the 
Almighty, the awakening of the Oriental World is being observed, 
these two states can no longer remain unconnected ’ — opened with 
an affirmation of Turkey’s independence and a recognition, on her 
part, of Afghanistan ‘ as independent in the most real and complete 
sense of the word ’ (Art. 1). The parties 4 recognized the emancipa- 
tion of all Oriental nations ; acknowledged their absolute freedom 
and their right to independence ; certified that each and all of these 
nations were free to govern themselves in any way they desired ; 
and recognized specifically the independence of Khiva and Bokhara ’ 
(Art. 2). Afghanistan complimented Turkey for having * been the 
guide of Islam \ ‘ held the banner of the Caliphate and ‘ set the 
example in this respect ’ (Art. 3). 2 Either party agreed to consider 
as an offence against itself any action against the other ‘ by an 
imperialist state which follows the policy of invading and exploiting 

1 English translation of the text in Current History , February, 1923 
(vol. xvii, No. 5). 

2 This article reads somewhat ironically in the light of the policy in regard 

to the Caliphate which the Angora Government subsequently pursued as 

soon as its victory over the Greeks in the Anatolian War enabled it to assert 
its authority in Constantinople. 
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the East 5 and undertook 4 to remove any such offence with all its 
existing and possible means ’ (Art. 4). Either party promised to 
make no agreements with any third state between which and the 
other party there was disagreement, and further to inform the other 
party before concluding any treaty with any state (Art. 5). Diplo- 
matic representatives were to be accredited reciprocally forthwith, 
while commercial, economic, and consular relations were to be 
established later (Art. 6). The organization of a regular and special 
mail service between the two countries, and the exchange of informa- 
tion in various fields of common interest, was contemplated (Art. 7). 
Finally, Turkey promised to send educational and military missions 
to Afghanistan for at least five years, and to renew them thereafter 
if the Afghan Government so desired (Art. 8). 

These two Treaties were signed in Moscow under the auspices of 
the Soviet Government, and, when they are viewed in relation to 
the Russo-Persian Treaty signed on the 26th February 1 and the 
Russo-Turkish Treaty signed on the 16th March in the same place, 
they suggest that at this time Soviet Russia was endeavouring to 
build up in the Middle East the same kind of regional entente as 
Czechoslovakia was successfully building up in Eastern Europe. 
The essential basis of common interest undoubtedly existed in this 
case, as in the other ; for, while Czechoslovakia and her local allies 
were all concerned to maintain the territorial settlement of Eastern 
Europe which had been carried out by the Principal Allied Powers 
and embodied in the four European Peace Treaties, Soviet Russia, 
Persia, Turkey, and Afghanistan were likewise all concerned to 
prevent certain, at least, of the Principal Allied Powers from imposing 
their will in the Middle East. In this case, however, the common 
interest was only negative, and the entente between Russia and her 
Islamic neighbours therefore tended to dissolve as fast as the pressure 
from the Principal Allied Powers was removed. This tendency has 
been noted above in tracing the development of the relations between 
Russia and Turkey after the Turkish victory in the Anatolian War. 
The relationship between Turkey and Afghanistan, however, rested 
on surer ground. These two countries had no bone of contention to 
set them constantly by the ears, as Russia and Turkey had in the 
problem of the Black Sea Straits ; they were states of approximately 
the same calibre, so that they could co-operate (like the members 
of the Little Entente) on equal terms ; and the sentimental bond of 

1 See H . P. C., vol. vi, pp. 2JL4-15, and, for the text of the Treaty, V Europe 
Nouvelle , 28th May, 1921. 
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their common religion, upon which much emphasis was laid in the 
Treaty of the 1st March, 1921, was equivalent to the link of 
common Slavdom which reinforced the community of material 
interests in the entente between Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia. 
For the moment, perhaps, the community of material interests 
between Turkey and Afghanistan was rather nebulous. It consisted 
in little more than a vague common hostility to the British Empire, 
and in the course of the years 1920 to 1923 it became increasingly 
evident that the British Government was not bent upon the injury 
of either party. The Turkish -Afghan alliance was likely to take 
a more practical form if at some future time that state of affairs 
returned which had been usual during the century preceding the 
year 1917, when the Islamic peoples of the Middle East had seen the 
greatest danger to their independence not in their present adversary 
but in their present ally. 



PART V 


TROPICAL AFRICA 
Introduction 

The striking feature about the history of Tropical Africa during 
the years 1920 to 1923 was the paucity of events on the diplomatic 
plane as compared with the history of the previous thirty or forty 
years. The partition of Africa, which had culminated in the elimina- 
tion of Germany, had left the few surviving Colonial Powers in 
equilibrium for the time being. The rectifications of frontier between 
the British and Belgian mandated territories and between the 
British and Italian possessions in East Africa 1 were minor affairs, 
and although the questions arising over the execution of international 
engagements in the independent native state of Abyssinia and in the 
mandated territory of South-West Africa raised more serious issues, 
these issues were kept within local bounds by the diplomacy of the 
League of Nations. The larger problems of Tropical Africa, affecting 
the general relations between races and religions, which have been 
discussed in the preceding volume, were either latent during these 
four years or declared themselves, not in the field of international 
affairs, but in the domestic politics of the British Commonwealth. 
The only international issue of first-class importance in regard to 
Tropical Africa which was raised during this period was the struggle 
over the ratification of the Arms Traffic Convention of St. Germain, 
which is dealt with in the first section of this Part. Strictly 
speaking, this section is common to Part IV as well, since the area to 
which the Convention was to apply included two zones in the Middle 
East and all but two of the Islamic countries in Africa north of the 
Sahara. The treatment of the Convention has been reserved for 
this Part because the St. Germain Convention of 1919 was the sequel 
to the Brussels Act of 1890, and the Brussels Act was exclusively 
concerned with Tropical Africa, whereas the extension of the same 
principles to other zones in 1919 was an innovation. 

1 For the Buanda frontier see V (iii) below, and for the rectification between 
the Kenya Colony and Italian Somaliland (which was not finally settled 
until 1924) see the Survey of International Affairs for 1924. 
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(i) The Convention for the Control of the International Traffic in Arms 
and Munitions, signed at St. Oermain-en-Laye on the 10th September, 
1919. 

As far back as 1890 the Brussels Act had established the principle 
that for the general protection of the native races, and in particular 
for the prevention of the Slave Trade, a strict control should be 
exercised over the importation of arms into certain specified parts 
of Tropical Africa. By the end of the War of 1914, the maintenance 
of this principle had become even more important than it had been 
before. Every country in Europe now possessed large stocks of 
small arms and ammunition, and, if no fresh action had been taken, 
great quantities of these would undoubtedly have found their way, 
with disastrous results, into the hands of the semi-barbarous popula- 
tions which had resisted or shaken off the control of the Western 
Colonial Powers in certain mountainous, desert, or otherwise 
physically inaccessible areas of Africa and *the Middle East. In 
order to meet this danger a new agreement amplifying the Brussels 
Act was drafted and signed at St. Germain on the 10th September, 
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1919. 1 By this instrument, the area in which the importation of 
arms was prohibited was enlarged so as to include the whole continent 
of Africa — with the exception of Algeria, Libya, and the Union of 
South Africa, as well as the adjacent islands — and, in addition to this, 
a Middle Eastern zone embracing Transcaucasia, Persia, Gwadar, 
the Arabian Peninsula, and all continental Asiatic territories which 
were under the control of the Ottoman Empire on the 1st August, 
1914 ; and a maritime zone which covered the Red Sea, the Gulf 
of Aden, the Persian Gulf and certain parts of the Sea of Oman (that 
is, all the maritime approaches to the Middle East from the side of 
the Indian Ocean). Into these zones no arms or munitions were to be 
imported except under licence, and strict provisions for controlling 
the use, storage, and distribution of arms there were added. The 
Powers also agreed upon provisions giving the right of search against 
suspected ships on the high seas. 

In consequence of the urgency of the danger, a protocol was added 
by which the signatory states agreed that it would be contrary to 
their intentions and to the spirit of the Convention that any one of 
them should act in a way inconsistent with this agreement during 
the period which would intervene before it came into force. 

The Convention also included novel and far-reaching provisions 
for the control of the traffic in arms and munitions even among the 
civilized states which had signed it. In general, there was to be no 
exportation of arms and munitions without a licence, with the object, 
among other things, of discouraging private trade in these com- 
modities. A Central International Office was to be set up by the 
League of Nations to collect information concerning the traffic, and 
each signatory Power was to keep this new Office informed as to all 
licences given by it for the exportation of arms and munitions. 

Difficulties, however, arose which prevented this ambitious project 
from being realized. The zones within which the Convention was 
to apply were so drawn that the result would have been almost 
exclusively to protect the interests of the surviving European 
Colonial Powers, while the United States, which was confronted with 
similar problems in Mexico and Central America, preferred to deal 
with them in her own way. Thus opinion in the United States was 
indifferent to the Convention, if not hostile to it, and the United 
States Government refused to ratify it, although it had been signed 
by its representatives. 2 This refusal proved an insurmountable 

1 Text in British White Paper, Cmd. 414 of 1919, 

a For the objections of the State Department to the Convention, see the 
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obstacle to ratification by the other Great Powers, for the only effect 
would have been to benefit the American trade at the expense of 
other countries. None the less, although ratification had not taken 
place , 1 Great Britain, France, Italy, Belgium, and Japan agreed in 
practice that they would carry out the terms of the Convention as 
regards the prohibited areas, at least in Africa. It was found 
impossible, however, to insist on its application to Turkey, although 
attempts were made to prevent the leakage of arms through Turkey 
to other parts of the Middle East, especially Afghanistan. 

In October, 1920, the League of Nations Permanent Advisory 
Commission on Military, Naval, and Air Questions reported to the 
Council that it did not consider that any useful purpose could be 
served by establishing the Central International Office contemplated 
in the St. Germain Convention while the Convention was not in force. 
The League’s efforts were therefore devoted to the attempt to obtain 
ratifications of the Convention, and an inquiry on the subject was 
circulated in July, 1921. The replies elicited by this showed the 
influence exercised by the attitude of the United States Government 
— an attitude defined in a note of the 28th July, 1922 (in reply to 
a note from the Secretary-General of the League dated the 21st 
November, 1921), when that Government declared itself 4 unable to 
approve the provisions of the Convention and to give any assurance 
of its ratification \ Accordingly, the Assembly passed a resolution, 
during its Third Session in September, 1922, declaring it 4 highly 
desirable 5 that the United States Government should express the 
objections which it had to formulate to the provisions of the Conven- 
tion of St. Germain, as well as any proposals which it might care to 
make as to the way in which these objections could be overcome. 
This resolution was communicated by the Council to Washington, 
and a further reply was received during the Fourth Session of the 

address delivered on the 23rd January, 1 924, by the Hon. Charles Evans Hughes 
to the American Council on Foreign Relations. (Special Supplement to 
vol. ii. No. 2, of Foreign Affairs : an American Quarterly Review.) 

1 The Convention was signed originally by the following twenty states : 
Belgium, Bolivia, Great Britain, China, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Ecuador, 
France, Greece, Hijaz, Italy, Japan, Jugoslavia, Nicaragua, Panama, Poland, 
Portugal, Rumania, Siam, United States of America. By the 7th September, 
1922, ten states had ratified, namely : Brazil, Chile, China, Greece, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Peru, Persia, Siam, Venezuela. Of these only three (China, Greece, 
and Siam) had been original signatories. It is noteworthy that the seven 
signatories of the Versailles Treaty who were not original signatories of the 
St. Germain Convention (Brazil, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Liberia, Peru, 
Uruguay) all lay within the orbit of the United States and all but one in 
America. On the other hand, by the 7th September, 1922, the Convention 
had been not only signed but ratified by four of these states (Brazil, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Peru) and by two American ex -neutrals (Chile and Venezuela). 
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Assembly in September, 1923, in which the United States Govern- 
ment mentioned some of the objections to the ratification of the 
St. Germain Convention on its own part (such as the internal 
legislation of the United States and her non -membership in the 
League) but made no proposals as to how these objections might be 
overcome. In spite of this rebuff, the Assembly recommended the 
Council to arrange for the preparation of a new convention or conven- 
tions, to replace that of St. Germain, in a form acceptable to the 
Governments of all countries producing arms and munitions of war, 
and further to invite the United States Government to appoint 
representatives who should co-operate in this work. 


(ii) The Suppression of Slavery in Tropical Africa and the Admission of 
Abyssinia to Membership in the League of Nations 

During the years 1920 to 1923, the Monopliy site Christian Empire 
of Abyssinia (officially styled Ethiopia) was the only completely 
independent state in Tropical Africa. 1 Its survival, like that of 
Afghanistan, was due to the military prowess of its inhabitants, who 
had always risen spontaneously against foreign intruders and had 
twice proved themselves more than a match for West Europeans ; 2 
but the national characteristics which had preserved the country 
from falling under the ascendency, direct or indirect, of foreign 
Governments rendered the exercise of the native Central Govern- 
ment's authority precarious in the outlying parts of the vast area 
which had been recognized as Abyssinian territory in treaties signed 
by the European Colonial Powers during the partition of Africa. 
This state of affairs gave rise to international complications when 
Abyssinian subjects made slave-raids, beyond the treaty frontiers, 
into the adjoining dominions of European Governments, or were 
caught in the act of shipping slaves to Arabia across the Red Sea. 3 
The Abyssinian slave-trade transgressed not only the rights and 
interests of Abyssinia’s neighbours, but a series of international 
conventions for the suppression of the Slave Trade and the Arms 
Traffic 4 — another abuse with which the Slave Trade was intimately 

1 Liberia falling within the political orbit of the United States. 

2 The Portuguese in 1638 and the Italians in 1896. 

3 For incidents relating to slavery and the slave-trade in Abyssinia during 
the year 1922, see British White Paper, Correspondence respecting Slavery in 
Abyssinia (Cmd. 1858 of 1923). 

4 Abyssinia had adhered to the Brussels Convention of the 2nd July, 1890. 
For the St. Germain Convention of the 10th September, 1919, see V (i) above. 
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connected, since the facilities enjoyed by the Abyssinian slave- 
raiders for obtaining modern Western arms from the coast enabled 
them to work their will upon the tribes of the interior. The inter- 
national conventions were also violated by the less obnoxious 
institution of domestic slavery, which in Abyssinia was not yet 
extinct. 

The question of slavery in Africa, with special reference to Abys- 
sinia, was first brought to the notice of the League of Nations during 
the Third Session of the Assembly by Sir A. Steel Maitland (New 
Zealand) and was discussed by the Sixth Committee, with the result 
that a resolution was passed including the question of slavery in the 
agenda of the Fourth Assembly and requesting the Council to 
present to the Fourth Assembly a report on the information which 
it should have received on the matter. Accordingly, on the 26th 
September, 1922, the Council passed a resolution instructing the 
Secretary-General to study the question and, in particular, to 
request the Governments of the Members of the League to supply 
the Council with any available information which they might see 
fit to communicate to it on the existing situation. In pursuance of 
this instruction the Secretariat duly communicated to the Members 
of the League a report which it had received with regard to slavery 
in Africa, with an annex containing an account of slavery in Abys- 
sinia ; and the Council, after considering this report on the 5th July, 
1923, decided to communicate it to the Assembly at its forthcoming 
session, at the same time requesting the Secretariat to continue its 
efforts to obtain information and to extend inquiries to countries 
outside the League. 

Meanwhile, these international proceedings and their possible 
effect upon the status of Abyssinia had not passed unnoticed by the 
Government of Addis Abeba, and on the 1st August, 1923, the Regent, 
Ras Tafari, sent a telegram to Sir Eric Drummond, which he con- 
firmed by letter on the 12th, requesting that an application by his 
Government for admission to Membership in the League should be 
placed on the agenda of the Fourth Assembly, and also declaring 
that * the Abyssinian Government was prepared to accept the 
conditions laid down in Article 1 of the Covenant and to carry out 
all obligations incumbent upon Members of the League of Nations \ 

The Fourth Assembly was thus seised of the slavery question and 
of the Abyssinian request for admission to the League simultaneously, 
and it referred both matters to the Sixth Committee. In regard to 
slavery, the Assembly adopted, on the 28th September, 1923, a reso- 
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lution requesting the Council to entrust to a competent body the duty 
of continuing the investigation in order to obtain further information, 
particularly from Governments of states not Members of the League, 
and if necessary from individuals or organizations whose competence 
and reliability were recognized. The resolution further expressed 
the hope that the results of this investigation should, if possible, be 
communicated to the Fifth Assembly, and the desire that in any case 
the Fifth Assembly should receive a report showing the progress 
made in different countries with regard to the suppression of slavery 
in all its forms. 

The Abyssinian request for admission to Membership was advo- 
cated before the Sixth Committee by an Abyssinian delegation, 
which repeated the assurances contained in the Regent’s telegram 
of the 1st August, with specific reference to the suppression of the 
Arms Traffic and of slavery. The Committee was divided in opinion, 
one party holding that the formal admission of Abyssinia to the 
comity of civilized nations was the best means of stimulating her to 
rise to civilized standards of social life, while the other party cast 
doubt upon the power of the Central Government to introduce 
new standards throughout the country. In favour of Abyssinia’s 
admission was a report from the Permanent Advisory Commission 
of the League on Military, Naval, and Air Questions that Abyssinia’s 
present forces did not constitute an objection ; and finally the 
Committee drafted the following declaration, with a recommendation 
to the Assembly that the Abyssinian Government should be asked to 
sign it before the question of admission was considered further : 

The Empire of Abyssinia, following the example of other sovereign 
states which have given special undertakings on the occasion of their 
admission to the League of Nations, makes the following declaration : 

1. Abyssinia adheres to the obligations formulated in Article II, 
paragraph 1, of the Convention signed at St. Germain-en-Laye on 
10th September, 1919, amending the General Act of Berlin dated 
26th February, 1885, and the General Act and Declaration of Brussels 
dated 2nd July, 1890. 

2. Abyssinia, recognizing as binding the system at present established 
with regard to the importation of arms and ammunitions, undertakes 
to conform to the principles set forth in the Convention and Protocol 
signed at St. Germain-en-Laye on 10th September, 1919, and in 
particular to the stipulations contained in Article VI of the said 
Convention. 

3. Abyssinia declares herself ready now and hereafter to furnish 
the Council with any information which it may require, and to take 
into consideration any recommendation which the Council may make 
with regard to the fulfilment of these obligations, in which she recognizes 
that the League of Nations is concerned. 
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This text was promptly telegraphed by the Abyssinian delegation 
to Addis Abeba, and, before the Assembly dispersed, they were able 
to announce that they had been authorized by their Government 
to sign it. Thereupon, Abyssinia was admitted to the League, by 
a unanimous vote, at a plenary meeting of the Assembly on the 
28th September, 1923. 

In pursuance of the Assembly's other resolution of the same date, 
referred to above, the Council decided, on the 11th December, 1923, 
to ask states in whose territory or colonial possessions slavery had 
formerly existed for information regarding the measures adopted for 
its suppression and their social and economic results. The choice of 
a body to which the conduct of an inquiry into the question of 
slavery should be entrusted was postponed to the next session. 
Meanwhile, the Abyssinian Government gave an earnest of its good 
intentions by forwarding a report on slavery to the Secretariat of 
the League on the 1st April, 1924. 


(iii) The Rectification of Frontier between the Territories mandated to 
Great Britain and Belgium in East Africa 

The partition of the former German colony of East Africa between 
two Mandatory Powers has been described in the History of the Peace 
Conference of Paris. 1 The new frontier was designed to reward 
Belgium for her part in the African campaign during the War of 1914 
by assigning to her a territory which was valuable, out of all propor- 
tion to its area, on account of the density of its population 2 and the 
suitability of its climate for White settlement, and at the same time 
to leave under British mandate a corridor of territory, west of the 
Victoria Nyanza, through which it would be possible to construct 
a north -and -south railway, in order that the entire length of the 
‘ Cape-to-Cairo 9 railway, when completed, might be under British 
control. In other words the frontier was drawn in order to reconcile 
the interests of the two Mandatory Powers and not for the benefit 
of the native population, and in fact the line partitioned the 
native kingdom of Ruanda to the political prejudice of the native 
ruler and the economic detriment of his subjects. 

The hardships and losses thus caused to the native population, in 
whose interests the mandates were intended to be administered, 

1 Vol. ii, pp. 242-3. 

2 It was estimated to contain nearly half the population of C 3 rman East 
Africa. 
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were brought by French and Swiss missionaries to the notice of the 
Permanent Mandates Commission of the League of Nations during 
its second meeting in August, 1922 ; the Commission dealt with the 
question in its report to the Council ; and on the 4th September, 
1922, the Council requested its President to communicate the 
observations of the Commission to the British and Belgian Govern- 
ments. Fortunately for the people of Ruanda, it had been ascer- 
tained meanwhile that an alignment for the projected British 
railway could be found without touching Ruanda territory. In 
these circumstances, the British and Belgian Governments opened 
negotiations which ended in the conclusion of an agreement providing 
for the rectification of the frontier and the reconstitution in its 
entirety of the Kingdom of Ruanda under Belgian mandate. This 
agreement was communicated to the Secretary-General of the League 
by letters dated the 3rd August, 1923, from both Governments. 


(iv) The Administration of the Mandate for South-West Africa 1 

The former German colony of South-West Africa had been 
conquered by the forces of the South African Union in 1915, ceded 
by Germany to the Allies under the Versailles Treaty, 2 and assigne l 
under a mandate to the South African Government by the Princijmi 
Allied Powers. 3 The territory remained under martial law from 
1915 until October, 1920, when the South African Government 
appointed Mr. C. R. Hofmeyr, Clerk to the House of Assembly, as 
Administrator to inaugurate a civil regime. The terms of the 
mandate were approved by the Council of the League on the 17th 
December, 1920, and communicated to the South African Govern- 
ment on the lltli February, 1921. 

The Administrator was confronted with an extremely difficult 
task. The fundamental law of the mandate system was, according 
to the Covenant, that there should be applied, to 4 peoples not yet 
able to stand by themselves under the strenuous conditions of the 
modern world, the principle that the well-being and development 
of such peoples form a sacred trust of civilization \ The mandate 
for South-West Africa further stated that 4 the Mandatory shall 

1 For the documents on which the following account is based, and which 
are referred to by numbers in the foot-notes, see the bibliographical note at 
the end of the section, p. 416. 

2 Part IV, Section I, Articles 119-27. 

3 See H. P. 6\, vol. vi, Ch. VI, Part 4. 
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promote to the utmost the material and moral well-being and the 
social progress of the inhabitants of the territory \ 1 In other 
mandated territories in Africa, the inhabitants all belonged to native 
African races, with the exception of a few White officials, missionaries, 
and traders who had no permanent roots in the country. In South- 
West Africa alone the settled population was mixed. According 
to the census of 1922, the territory contained 177,462 natives, 
30,845 half-breeds and 19,432 Whites ; and, of the White inhabitants, 
7,855 were German nationals who had stayed on after the conquest, 
while 11,055 were British subjects from the South African Union 
who had settled in the territory since. The problem of reconciling 
these various interests would have been difficult in any case, and 
unfortunately the relations between the different communities were 
embittered — partly by the recent political and social history of the 
country and partly by the permanent influences of climate and 
physical environment. 

The German settlers resented the forcible extinction of their own 
national government, and they appear to have interpreted the 
mandate as meaning that the territory was only temporarily held 
in trust by the conquerors, and that it would be restored to Germany 
as soon as she became a Member of the League of Nations. 2 They 
were thus inclined to adopt a policy of non-co-operation with the 
new administration, ‘and the question was how they could be 
induced to assimilate themselves with our [i. e. the South African] 
system of democratic government after having been brought up 
under a rigid military system.’ 3 The Union Government at first 
proposed to confer British citizenship upon them en masse compul- 
sorily, but the Permanent Mandates Commission of the League 
rejected the proposal, during their second session in August, 1922, 
as ‘ contrary to the spirit of the Covenant and to the essence of the 
institution of Mandates ’. Their decision on this point was a rider 
to certain general recommendations which they made, after careful 
inquiry, regarding the status of native inhabitants of ‘ B ’ and 
‘ C ’ Mandated territories. They advised the Council that the 
natives ‘ should be granted a national status wholly distinct from 
that of nationals of the Mandatory Power ’ ; but this was qualified 
by the further recommendation that ‘ the individual and purely 
voluntary acquisition ’ of the Mandatory Power’s nationality by 

1 See Doc. 8, § 7, where these facts are recalled. 

2 See Mr. Hofmeyr’s statement, Doc. 9, p. 44. 

8 Loe . cit 
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the inhabitants of those territories should not be ruled out ; and, on 
the basis of this second recommendation, Sir Edgar Walton, the 
High Commissioner of the Union in London who was representing 
his Government at Geneva, suggested to the Council that all German 
inhabitants of South-West Africa should be treated as British 
subjects, citizens of the South African Union, unless they objected — 
in which case they should be at liberty, by signing papers individually, 
to retain their German nationality. The Council accepted this 
suggestion on the 23rd April, 1923, 1 and a Bill was introduced into 
the South African Parliament for applying the procedure thus 
sanctioned to all German nationals domiciled in South-West Africa 
on the 1st January, 1924. 

In October, 1923, negotiations regarding the status of the German 
settlers in South-West Africa took place in London between General 
Smuts and representatives of the German Reich , as a result of which 
a memorandum, setting forth the policy of the Union Government, 
was signed by both parties on the 23rd October. 2 In this document, 
the Union Government declared its intention 4 to accept the Germans 
of South-West Africa as part of the people, with the same privileges 
and responsibilities as other citizens \ Facilities were to be given 
for the use of the German language in relations between the settlers 
and the Administration ; certain existing German schools were to 
receive grants ; German churches and missions were to be treated 
sympathetically ; the immigration laws in force in the Union were 
to apply to South-West Africa, and * Germans who conform to the 
provisions of the Act shall be welcome ’ ; liability for pensions for 
ex -employees of the German Government was accepted by the 
Administration ; and, finally, Germans in South-West Africa and 
their children were not to be liable in any circumstances for military 
service against the Reich for a period of thirty years from the date 
of signing of the memorandum. 3 

The Bill introduced by the Union Government into the South 
African Parliament for the automatic naturalization of all German 
nationals in South-West Africa who did not make a written declara- 

1 See General Smuts’s letter of the 16th May, 1923, to the Chairman of the 
Permanent Mandates Commission (Doc. 5, p. 1). 

2 Text in British White Paper, Cmd. 2220 of 1924. 

3 It is noticeable that in this memorandum there was no mention of the 
problem of dual citizenship, which might arise in view of the German law 
of citizenship. In the debate in the South African Parliament on the 27th 
August, 1924, General Smuts stated that this would not arise in fact except 
in the case of naturalized Union citizens of German origin who returned to 

Germany. 
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tion of their wish to be excepted within six months of the Bill coming 
into force, 1 passed into law in September, 1924. 2 

This was an important step towards breaking down the barriers 
between the two White nationalities ; but the feud betw een Germans 
and South Africans did not go so deep as the feud between Germans 
and natives, which had become embittered to the utmost degree by 
the time of the change of rule in 1915 ; and the most dangerous 
pitfall in the Administrator’s path was that, in his anxiety not only 
to do justice but to show consideration to the Germans, 3 he might 
lose the confidence of the natives and thus be unable to prevent 
a situation arising in which the White population would be ranged 
solidly on one side against the natives on the other. 

Apart from any tension of feeling, this situation was likely to arise 
out of the mere disparity of numbers. The Whites, less than 20,000 
all told, were confronted by over 200,000 half-breeds and natives, 
and this coloured majority was in direct contact, across the artificial 
eastern and northern boundaries of the territory, with the great 
coloured population of Tropical Africa, occupying the whole continent 
between the Kalahari and the Sahara. South-West Africa, in fact, 
lay on the borderline between the temperate zone, in which the White 
Man could make himself at home and reduce the native to a subor- 
dinate position by tiie effect of his economic and social superiority, 
and the tropical zone, in w r hieh the climate fought for the native 
and condemned the White Man to be a pilgrim and a sojourner in 
a Black Man’s country. 4 The northern and north-eastern parts of 
the territory were still held by unbroken Bantu tribes, who lay 
outside the police-zone, retained their arms, 5 and managed their 
own affairs. The centre and south, on the other hand, were a debat- 
able area between the two races, and from the arrival of the Germans 
in 1884 down to the conquest in 1915 the struggle for possession had 
been conducted, on the German side, as a war of extermination. 

The conflict was further aggravated by the fact that the country 
as a whole was arid, so that the lands capable of being inhabited, 
whether by natives or by Whites, were only a fraction of the total 
area. Room could not be found for German farmers except by 
driving the natives from the less ill-watered lands into tracts in which 

1 Or alternatively at a date previous to the coming into force of the Act, 
as the Bill was amended on the motion of General Smuts. 

2 See The Times , 8th September, 1924. 3 See Doc. 9, p. 125. 

4 Except for a lew highland enclaves in Southern Rhodesia, Ruanda, and 
Kenya Colony, the whole continent between the Kalahari and the Sahara 
was unsuitable for White settlement. 

6 See Doc. 9, p. 50. 
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even stock-breeding could only be carried on in favourable years, 
and where the native, in order to exist, must partly revert to hunting 
and roam at large in pursuit of game. The history of the incessant 
and ferocious German campaigns against the native tribes falls 
outside the scope of this book. It need only be stated that, in 1915, 
the South Africans found only one unbroken non-German community 
in this part of the territory, namely, the Rehoboth Bastards — Dutch 
Hottentot half-breeds who had trekked from Cape Colony about the 
year 1871 and had made a treaty with the Germans in 1885. 1 Other- 
wise there were only the scattered remnants of tribes, such as the 
Herero Bantus in the east centre and the Bondelzwart Hottentots 
in the extreme south, near the Orange River. Under the German 
regime the natives had been forbidden to keep cattle, forbidden to 
move without a pass, and forced to labour in the service of the 
Government or the settlers if convicted of vagrancy. The veto upon 
cattle-owning made it virtually impossible for the natives to lead an 
independent economic life, and the implication of the German policy 
was that they must either become hewers of wood and drawers of 
water for the White colonists or else disappear. 

The bad record of the Germans in their treatment of native races 
was the moral ground on which the Allied Powers had justified their 
decision to deprive Germany of her overseas possessions. 4 When 
I took office in 1920,’ Mr. Hofmeyr stated to the Permanent Mandates 
Commission, ‘ it was believed in the Union generally that the granting 
of the mandate to the Union was based mainly on the assumption 
that the Germans were unfit to govern the native races by reason 
of their alleged harshness and cruelty.’ 2 In the Union, and particu- 
larly, perhaps, in the Cape Province, the traditional relations 
between Whites and Blacks were very much more humane, and, 
from the outset, the new administration in South-West Africa made 
serious and largely successful efforts to grapple with the acute racial 
problem which it had inherited from the previous regime. The veto 
on the ownership of cattle by natives was removed and distributions 
of stock were made to them ; the flogging of natives by employers, 
or by the police on behalf of employers, was prohibited ; and forced 
labour was abolished, not only for children under fourteen but for all 
women and for any men possessing certain minimum means of 
subsistence (reckoned in head of cattle). These were great mitiga- 
tions of the hardships to which the native was exposed, and the 

1 Seo Mr. Hofmeyr’s account of this interesting community in Doc. 9. 
p. 81. 2 Ibid., p. 47. 
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new Administration deserved all credit for having introduced them ; 
but the fundamental relations between the races remained the same, 
for at bottom the South Africans took the same view as the Germans 
of the position which the native should occupy in a ‘ White Man’s 
country however much they might be shocked at the brutality 
with which the Germans had put the White Man’s philosophy into 
practice. 

The real difficulty was that the Whites and natives stood for two 
incompatible social ideals and economic systems. To the Whites it 
seemed right that all parts of the country suitable for White settle- 
ment should be parcelled out into White Men’s farms, and that only 
land which was unsuitable for this purpose should be reserved for 
the natives’ exclusive occupation. The new Administration made 
a more generous estimate than the old of the amount and the quality 
of the land which the surviving natives needed for their livelihood, 
but they too took the view that the proper solution for the natives’ 
economic problem was not to live their own life apart upon their 
reserves but to come and work as hired labourers on the White Men's 
farms, mines, and railways. In other words, they demanded that the 
native should not only adapt himself to the White Man’s economic 
system but should enter the White Man’s service in a permanently 
subordinate position, and that demand was made by the entire White 
community up to and including the Administrator himself. This was 
brought out in a discussion between Major Herbst, the Secretary to 
the Administrator, and the Permanent Mandates Commission of the 
League of Nations, which took place at Geneva on the 31st July, 1923. 1 

Sir F. Lugard : I have one question to ask. I think it is clear u> 
anyone who reads this report that the general feeling of the ignorant 
farmers was that the natives were there chiefly as labourers for them- 
selves. 

Major Herbst : It was not only the ignorant farmers, it was also the 
educated farmers who thought that. 

Sir F. Lugard : That must have been a very great difficulty for the 
Administration ; but I observe also that this opinion seems to have 
been shared by Mr. Hofmeyr, whose views, we are given to understand, 
are supported by the Mandatory Power. On page two of the Admini- 
strator’s report he says that he explained to the people in the reserve 
that it was their duty to take service with the White Man, and when 
they complained that they had not been paid, and he was shown marks 
of flogging, he merely said he would give instructions to the magistrate 
to protect them in the future. On page two of his reply to the inquiry, 
he remarks that the bulk of the natives must be provided with separate 
areas, * except those required for labour purposes 5 ; and lower down 

1 Doc, 4. p. 120. 
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he says that in the reserves they will breed healthy children * repre- 
senting potential labourers in the future \ It would seem therefore 
that the Administrator himself shared the farmers’ view of the natives. 

Major Herbst : If you work in a country where 90 per cent, of the 
European population is against your policy you must point out to 
them any benefits accruing to them indirectly from such a policy. 

From Major Herbst’s last quoted statement it would appear that 
the Administrator, while sharing the general outlook of his race, 
was sincerely attempting to carry out in detail a more liberal native 
policy than the White settlers of either nationality approved. ‘ When 
I arrived Mr. Hofmeyr himself stated, on another occasion, ‘ I found 
intense White unrest V and Major Herbst gave similar evidence. 1 2 

The causes [of the bad relations between the Black and White 
populations] appeared to be permanent. The Europeans in that part 
of the world were intensely anti -native and there was no difference as 
regards races [i. e. German, Dutch, and English], except in degree, 
in the feeling shown. Naturally a German farmer who had lived under 
the German regime was more bitter against the native than a farmer 
coming from the Union. The chief complaint was of the poor quality 
of the native labour and that it was necessary to go perhaps two 
hundred miles to find a magistrate to punish a delinquent. 

It is therefore not surprising to find that the new r administration 
maintained the two main principles of German native policy, namely, 
that every male native above the age of fourteen must carry a pass 
and that he must be in employment unless he possessed visible means 
of support. Another German practice was also continued. 

Sir F. Lugard referred to a passage in the report 3 where it was stated 
that 4 it is the duty of a magistrate convicting a person of a first offence 
... to adjudge him, in lieu of the punishment prescribed, to a term of 
service on public works, or to employment under any municipality 
or private person other than the complainant, for a term not exceeding 
that for which imprisonment may be imposed, at such wages as the 
magistrate may deem fair ’. He inquired whether this meant that 
a magistrate had the power to send a person convicted of any offence 
to any master instead of carrying out the sentence inflicted by the 
court. Major Herbst replied that that was so. In the opinion of the 
Administration, it was far better for a man capable of doing useful 
work to do it, and to receive wages for it, than to serve a term of im- 
prisonment at Government expense. Sir F. Lugard inquired whether 
a convicted person could be sent to an ordinary farmer and whether 
in that case that form of labour was popular with the farmers. Major 
Herbst replied that the answer to both questions was in the affirmative. 
The farmers were delighted to obtain any form of labour and were 

1 Doc. 9, p. 47. 2 Doc. 4, p. 112. 

9 The Administrator's report for 1922 to the South African Parliament. 

D d 2 
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frequently to be seen standing outside the magistrate’s court waiting 
for persons up for judgment to be convicted in order to hire them. 1 

In these circumstances, unrest among natives as well as Whites 
was naturally to be expected. The native and half-breed population 
of South-West Africa had at first welcomed the South African 
invaders as liberators from the German yoke, and had taken con- 
siderable risks in order to assist their cause. The Rehoboth Bastards, 
for example, had forfeited their treaty with the Germans by refusing 
to fight for them against General Botha ; and Abraham Morris, 
a former Captain of the Bondelzwart Hottentots, who had been in 
exile in the Union territory since 1906 (when the Bondelz warts had 
capitulated to the Germans after a fierce war), had volunteered in 
the Union forces as a guide. For these services the natives expected 
a reward. The Bastards, for example, drafted a treaty between 
themselves and King George under which they were to live as an 
autonomous community without local White interference in their 
administration. 2 The others, less ambitious politically, concentrated 
their hopes upon a restoration of their confiscated lands, and these 
hopes were raised very high by the action of the victors, who not only 
proclaimed that they were depriving the Germans of the government 
of the country on account of their past treatment of the natives, but 
began to make good these professions by those administrative 
ameliorations in the condition of the natives which have been 
mentioned above. The spectacle of the military defeat of the 
Germans and the sudden experience of a milder regime led the 
natives to believe ‘ that the change of administration had placed 
their former masters in the same position as themselves — a con- 
quered people, having no greater rights than their former servants. 
This was at once revealed by their attitude towards their former 
masters, to whom they were barely civil. . . . The natives misunder- 
stood the change, which they regarded as a sign of weakness.’ 3 
‘ Generally speaking, they refuse to work for any German, but they 
were compelled by our own native affairs officials, but for whose 
action the farmers would have been in a sorry plight.’ 4 

With this degree of unrest on both sides, dangerous misunder- 
standings were almost inevitable. The new Administration could 
not fulfil the incompatible expectations which the Whites and 
natives had formed, and it was therefore bound to provoke intense 

1 Doc. 4, p. 112. 2 See Mr. Hofmeyr’s statement in Doc. 9, p. 81. 

3 Statement by Mr. Hofmeyr, ibid., p. 44. 

4 Mr. Hofmeyr in Doc. 3. 
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resentment on one side or the other as soon as it began to define its 
policy in detail. The crisis was brought on when Mr. Hofmeyr, a few 
weeks after his arrival, appointed a commission to inquire into the 
conditions of the natives generally and especially into conditions 
in the locations and reserves, with a view to getting rid, as far as 
possible, of the ‘ Black Islands * in the centre and south of the 
territory and carrying through the policy of segregation which had 
been proposed already in the territories of the Union. The effect 
upon the minds of the natives of South-West Africa may be told in 
Mr. Hofmeyr’s own words : 

The natives, who, of course, had been the original owners of the land, 
which had as a result of war been confiscated by the German Govern- 
ment, cut up into farms and sold or allotted to Europeans, had formed 
the expectation that this Administration, as the natural result of the 
War, would similarly confiscate German-owned farms, and thus the 
natives would recover the lost land and homes previously occupied 
by them. Almost without exception each section asked for the allot- 
ment of the old tribal areas, in which vested interests had accrued, 
and the utmost difficulty was experienced in making them realize the 
utter impossibility of complying with such a request. 1 

The misunderstanding was so great that the racial conflict was 
almost bound to break out in violent form at some point, sooner or 
later. The victims of the catastrophe, when it came, happened to 
be the Bondelzwart Hottentots, a small and isolated tribe domiciled 
in the extreme south of the territory, whither they had migrated 
from Cape Colony towards the close of the eighteenth century. 

The Bondelzwarts, who had a strain of Dutch blood and certain 
rudimentary traditions of communal government on the Dutch 
colonial model, were ‘ unwilling to accept the position of a servile 
race 9 and £ as labourers they w r ere poor material \ 2 They had fought 
the Germans in 1896 and again in 1904-6, and after the last of these 
wars their reserve had been cut down by treaty and their captains 
(the chief of whom were Abraham Morris, already mentioned, and 
a certain Jacobus Christian) had been driven into exile. Between 
1915 and the catastrophe of May, 1922, they had become alienated 
from the new Administration by the following grievances : 

(a) Though they had petitioned since 1916 that Christian should 
be allowed to return from his asylum in Union territory and become 
their captain again, this was refused by the Administration in 
deference to the opinion of the local White farmers, and headmen 

1 Extract from the Administrator’s report for 1922, quoted by him in 

Doc. 3. 2 Doc. 2. 
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were appointed by the Administration who had neither official 
administrative powers nor influence over the tribe . 1 

(b) When, in July, 1919, Christian returned to the Bondelzwarts 
Reserve without leave, the police invited him to visit the local 
magistrate at Warmbad and then arrested him on the road. The 
Administration inquired into the incident, censured the action of 
the police, and allowed Christian to stay ; but the incident created 
distrust of the Administration as a whole, which the Bondelzwarts 
naturally if mistakenly identified in their minds with its local sub- 
ordinate representatives. 

(c) While the Bondelzwarts were confirmed by the Administration 
in the possession of the Reserve within which they had been confined 
in 1906 by the Germans, none of their old lands were restored, and 
a dispute regarding the boundaries laid down in 1906 was (no doubt 
correctly) decided by the Administration against them. 2 

(d) In order to eke out the scanty livelihood obtainable by raising 
stock on their Reserve, the Bondelzwarts hunted game over the 
country at large, and for this purpose they bred a large number of 
hunting dogs, which were said to make depredations on the stock 
of the White farmers. Under the German regime, dogs belonging 
to native tribes had been kept down by the police, who were em- 
powered to destroy them at their discretion, and there had been 
no dog-tax except in the few municipal areas. In 1917 a moderate 
tax (five shillings per annum per dog, with exemption for one dog 
per owner) had been imposed in rural districts by the South African 
Military Administration; but on the 1st February, 1921, Mr. Hof- 
meyr imposed a much heavier tax (steeply graded for each additional 
dog after the first, which was still exempted). This new tax was 
uniform in all areas (rural and municipal) and for both races, and 
its object was to produce the same effect as the German regulation 
by a means that might be expected to create less bad blood between 
the police and the natives. The Bondelzwarts, however, complained 
that in their case the rate of tax was prohibitive. In May, 1921, 
Major C. N. Manning, the Native Commissioner of the Territory, 

1 Timotheus Beukes, the last of the series, who was the officially recognized 
headman of the tribe at the time when the catastrophe occurred, formally 
requested, in a letter addressed to the Magistrate at Warmbad on the 5th 

October, 1920, to be relieved of his duties, and himself expressed his readiness 
to hand over his office to Christian, on the ground that the tribe wished to 
have the latter for their captain. For the text of this petition, which was not 
granted, see Doc. 13, Exhibit G. For an estimate of Beukes’s character, which 
was notoriously bad, see Doc. 13, Reasons for Judgment, pp. 14-15 
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visited them and impressed upon them, kindly but firmly, that they 
must obey the law, and in June they attempted to raise the necessary 
cash by offering stock for sale to the White shopkeepers at Warmbad ; 
but the shopkeepers appear to have offered them unreasonably low 
prices, and these payable not in cash but in ‘ good-fors ’ or drafts for 
goods on sale in their stores. 1 The Bondelzwarts then explained 
their plight to the authorities. Nevertheless, between the 19th 
September, 1921, and the 23rd January, 1 922, more than one hundred 
and forty members of the tribe were prosecuted, and more than 
a hundred sentenced to fines averaging £2 or to fourteen days 
imprisonment, for failure to pay the tax. This left its mark, and, 
although the Administrator reduced the tax by fifty per cent, on the 
22nd February, 1922 (that is, about two months before the cata- 
strophe), it still remained only a little lower in rural districts than it 
had been in municipal areas under the German regime. 2 

(e) Under a regulation dated the 13th August, 1921, all owners of 
stock in the territory were compelled by the Administration to 
purchase branding-irons at thirty shillings each ; but whereas White 
owners were given possession of the irons thus compulsorily pur- 
chased, the irons for which the natives were compelled to pay were 
retained by the police. The motives alleged were the protection of 
White farmers against thefts of cattle by natives and the protection 
of native owners against fake claims by Whites for the restitution 
of cattle alleged to be stolen property. The natives, however, 
resented paying for an object of which they had not obtained 
delivery. 

In spite of these grievances, the Bondelzwarts did not show them- 
selves recalcitrant on the crucial question of native labour for the 
White community. To the Administrator, who visited them 
personally in February, 1921, and spoke to them of their ‘ duty to 
assist in the development of the territory by taking service with the 
White Man \ they complained that their employers flogged them and 
failed to pay their wages ; 3 but the Union Government Commission 
of Inquiry 4 afterwards reported that they * had readily complied 
with the labour regulations of the Administration \ The Commission 
added in explanation that ‘ many of the small farmers were so poor 

1 Doc. 1, p. 3. 

2 In reporting on the dogs and the dog-tax, the Administrator observed 
that the Bondelzwarts ‘ profited by the employment of these animals to 
hunt down game and obtained a livelihood thereby instead of by honest 

labour ’ (loc. tit.). 

8 Doc. 1, p. 2. 4 See below, p. 411. 
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that they had no money with which to pay their servants. It is, 
however, a difficult matter to impress this view on those who serve/ 
It was specially difficult in the case of the Bondelzwarts, since their 
poverty was extreme. ‘ The majority \ Major Manning stated in 
a report on his visit, 1 ‘ were somewhat aged, physically unfit and 
apparently in poor circumstances compared with most natives 
elsewhere ’, and the majority of the Commission of Inquiry described 
their condition as follows : 

Here we have a people growing each year poorer and yet poorer 
and more miserable, men and women who require the supreme grace 
of patience and forbearance just because their conditions in life made 
them wayward and unreasonable. For such people what was needed 
and is always needed is the human quality of understanding. 

It is to be observed that both the majority and the minority of the 
Commission of Inquiry held that the Administrator himself ‘ showed 
patience and forbearance 5 during the critical days immediately 
preceding the catastrophe, and the impression made by the available 
evidence upon the Permanent Mandates Commission of the League 
was that the disaster might have been averted if there could have 
been direct relations throughout between the Bondelzwarts and the 
senior civil officials in the Mandatory Administration. 2 The natives 
always seem to have been amenable when they were dealing with 
senior officials face to face. ‘ I could find no proof of insolence or 
hostility on this man's [Jacobus Christian’s] part/ Major Manning 
reported on the 26th May, 1921 ; 3 and, even when the catastrophe 
was imminent, the Divisional Inspector of Police, Major C. A. van 
Coller, reported, after a visit to Jacobus Christian on the 21st May, 
1922, that 4 they gave an attentive hearing and showed no hostility 
towards us \ 4 The mischief was caused by the dearth of enlightened, 
experienced, and responsible officials, and by the inability of the few 
officials of this stamp to exercise sufficient control over their subor- 
dinates at a distance. Major Manning, after his visit in May, 1921, 
advised that the Bondelzwarts should be dealt with through the 
civil authorities and not through the police, and after this a superin- 
tendent of natives was appointed to the Bondelzwarts Reserve. 
This official, however, appears to have been merely a clerk in the 
local magistrate's office ; when the crisis came, he was one of the two 
subordinate officials who fatally mishandled the situation ; the 

1 Report of the 26th May, 1922, printed as Annexure A to Doc. 1 . 

2 See Doc. 8. 

3 Doc. 1, Annexure A. 4 Doc. 1, Annexure E. 
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other was a police sergeant ; and the only higher official sent to the 
spot by the Administrator on this occasion was the Divisional Police 
Inspector. In remarking upon the bad relations between the police 
and the Bondelzwarts, the Commission of Inquiry observed that 
some magistrates also 4 displayed lamentable ignorance and incom- 
petence in their dealings with the natives ’. 

The catastrophe was precipitated by the unauthorized return of 
Abraham Morris from Union territory with a party (sixteen in all) 
bearing arms and bringing cattle with them. He arrived in the 
Bondelzwarts Reserve on the 28th April, 1922, and since his action 
had contravened the administrative regulations of the territory 
under three different heads, a police sergeant named van Niekerk 
was sent to arrest him on the 5th May. Morris handed over to van 
Niekerk his rifle, cartridges, and Union Government rifle permit ; 
but on the 8th, when van. Niekerk attempted to arrest him, the 
remainder of the tribe intervened and van Niekerk was afterwards 
reported by them (though he himself denied this) to have threatened 
them on this occasion with military action. After this the Bondel- 
zwarts appointed Morris their military commander and ‘ went into 
laager ’ on a hill-top called Guruchas with their women and children. 

The Administrator, on his side, now demanded the surrender not 
only of Morris and four of his companions but of all arms in the 
Bondelzwarts’ possession, and he negotiated to this end with 
Jacobus Christian, the de facto civil chief of the Bondelzwarts, 
through the Divisional Police Inspector, Major van Coller, the 
Superintendent of the Bondelzwarts Reserve, Mr. Noothout, a 
Roman Catholic Bishop, Monsignor Krolikowski, and finally through 
a native messenger. The negotiations lasted until the 23rd, but 
Christian failed to surrender the five men and did not take advan- 
tage of an invitation to meet the Administrator at some place outside 
the Reserve in order to talk things over. Meanwhile, on the 19th May, 
the Administrator had called for volunteers. He then came down 
from the administrative capital, Windhoek, and took personal 
command, and on the 26th he started military operations. 

The Government forces consisted of three hundred and seventy 
volunteer mounted riflemen with machine guns and two Union 
Government aeroplanes, while the Bondelzwarts were estimated to 
have six hundred men of military age, of whom two hundred at the 
most were armed. 1 4 The scheme really aimed at the complete 

1 Only seventy rifles were actually accounted for after the conclusion of 
the operations (Major Herbst’s evidence in Doc. 4, p. 122). 
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envelopment of the Hottentots . . . and consequently by depriving 
him of water, other than at Guruchas and Haib, the enemy would 
be forced to an engagement at the latter two places.’ 1 By the 
29th May the enveloping movement had been completed, and the 
final attack on Guruchas was made on that date. The greatest effect 
was produced by the aeroplanes, which bombarded the hill-top from 
3 p.m. until dusk, unintentionally wounding seven women and 
killing two children. Next morning ninety males and seven hundred 
women and children surrendered, but some of the Bondelzwart 
fighting-men had made their way through the cordon during the 
night. The fugitives were hotly pursued ; there was another engage- 
ment on the 3rd June, in which Morris was killed ; and Christian with 
one hundred and fifty followers surrendered on the 7th. In all, one 
hundred Bondelzwarts were killed and four hundred and sixty -eight 
(including the wounded) taken prisoners, while the Whites lost two 
killed and four or five wounded. 2 Four leaders, including Christian, 
were tried, and three of them were convicted, 3 Christian himself being 
condemned to five years’ imprisonment with hard labour. 4 The 
wounded were taken to hospital. The women and children were 

1 Doc. 1, Annexure E (report on the military operations by Major van 
Coller, who acted as the Administrator’s Chief of Staff). 

2 Doc. 4, p. 122 (Major Herbst’s evidence). 

3 The fourth, Timotheus Beukes (who was the headman that had been 
appointed by the Administration against the wishes of the tribe) turned 
King’s Evidence. 

4 The proces-verbal of the trial is given in Doc. 13, including the indict- 
ment, the evidence obtained from the witnesses under cross-examination, 
the judgement, the reasons for the judgement, and a number of exhibits. 
It is to be noted that the trial took place in the High Court of South-West 
Africa in May and June, 1923, judgement being delivered on the 4th June, 
after the accused had been awaiting trial in prison for more than a year. 
Among the witnesses examined were Beukes, Fleck (the Magistrate at 
Warmbad), Noothout, van Coller, van Niekerk, and Christian himself, but 
not, apparently. Monsignor Krolikowski. While remarking that * the case 
for the Crown rests largely upon the evidence of Timotheus Beukes the 
Court declared that, ‘ having regard to the character of this man, and the 
manner in which he gave his evidence, the Court has attached no weight 
whatever to any of his uncorroborated statements ’. During the proceedings 
the Attorney-General dissociated himself entirely from the evidence given 
by one witness and formally withdrew a count based on it, since the Court 
found that the witness had been induced to give false evidence by a member 
of the Criminal Investigation Department. Out of the nine charges in the 
indictment, five were withdrawn during the trial, and the Court declared the 
accused not guilty on three, and also on one of the three sub -heads into which 
the ninth was divided. Christian was convicted on the second and third 
sub-heads of this ninth count, under which he was accused of having engaged 
in active, hostilities against His Majesty’s forces on or about the 28th and 
29th May and the 3rd June, 1922. In announcing the sentence, the Court 
incidentally paid several remarkable tributes to the character and conduct 
of the condemned man. 
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kept in a concentration camp, where they were fed on their own stock 
until they were eventually dismissed. ‘ A large number of cattle died 
of drought during the military operations and after. Only about 
half the cattle remained over and were returned. . . . None of the 
cattle was confiscated by the authorities.’ 1 

On the 22nd June, 1922, the Administrator addressed a ‘ Report 
on the Bondelzwarts Rising ’ 2 to the Mandatory Government, and 
on the 22nd July General Smuts appointed a Commission of Inquiry, 
consisting of three members of an expert advisory body, the Native 
Affairs Statutory Commission of the Union, to inquire into ‘ the 
causes, and features in regard to the manner of suppression, of the 
rebellion of the Bondelzwarts \ It is to be noted that the Mandatory 
Power not only took this action on its own initiative, but that it was 
itself instrumental in bringing the matter to the notice of the League 
of Nations at the next session of the Assembly. On the 5th Septem- 
ber, 1922, the representative of South Africa, Sir Edgar Walton, 
laid papers relating to the Bondelzwarts Affair on the table ; the 
Assembly referred the question to a committee on the motion of the 
representative of Haiti ; and on the 20th September it passed 
a unanimous resolution expressing : 

(a) Its profound satisfaction with the official statement made by 
Sir Edgar Walton, Delegate for South Africa, that a full and impartial 
inquiry will be made into all the facts of the Bondelzwart Rebellion 
and its repression. 

(b) The confident hope that the Permanent Mandates Commission, 
at its next session, will consider this question and be able to report 
that satisfactory conditions have been established ; and that, in the 
meanwhile, the Mandatory Power will make every effort to relieve the 
suffering of the victims, particularly the women and children, and that 
it will ensure protection and restitution of the remaining live-stock 
and, in general, the restoration of the economic life in the Bondelzwart 
district. 

Meanwhile, the Union Government Commission of Inquiry was 
conducting its investigations, and it duly reported on the I9th March, 
1923. 3 The critical questions were : Had the Bondelzwarts deter- 
mined to revolt before the return of Morris ? If so, had Morris 
returned by invitation in order to lead the revolt ? Did van Niekerk 
threaten the Bondelzwarts with war on the 8th May, 1922 ? Did 
Noothout, on the 16th May, promise, in the Administrator’s name, 
that, if the Bondelzwarts surrendered Morris and his four companions, 
everything * would be forgiven and forgotten ’, and that this amnesty 

1 Doc. 4, p. 132 (Major Herbst’s evidence). 

2 Doo. 1. 3 Doc. 2. 
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would cover not only the remainder of the tribe but the five men 
themselves ? In regard to what passed on these two dates, there 
was a conflict of evidence — in the former case between Sergeant 
van Niekerk and the Bondelzwart leaders, and in the latter case 
between Mr. Noothout and Monsignor Krolikowski. It would be 
beyond the province of the present survey to attempt a re-examina- 
tion of the evidence, and it can only be stated here that, although 
the report was actually signed by all three members of the Com- 
mission, one member dissented, on almost every point of importance, 
from the majority view as expressed by the chairman and his other 
colleague, and associated himself almost entirely with the views 
of the Administrator as expressed in his report of the 22nd 
June, 1922. 1 

When this report was laid before the South African Parliament, 
an attack was made upon General Smuts for his action in appointing 
the Commission ; and, in the ensuing debate, the Prime Minister 
* not only defended ’ the action of the Administrator ‘ but made 
a very grave statement to the effect that, if it had not been for the 
action taken by the Administrator, the country might have been 
committed to a very serious military operation, which would have 
involved very serious loss of life and which would have been on 
a very large scale V 2 The South African Government transmitted 
the text of the report of its Commission of Inquiry to the Permanent 
Mandates Commission of the League, and also sent Major Herbst, 
the Secretary to the Administrator of South-West Africa, to Geneva, 
in order to answer any questions which the Permanent Mandates 
Commission might desire to put to him. On the other hand, the 
Mandatory Government did not furnish the Mandates Commission 
with any comment on the report or with any statement of its own 
opinion ; and Sir Edgar Walton, who attended the Third Session 
of the Mandates Commission (20th July to 10th August, 1923) as 
the representative of his Government, announced that he was not 
authorized to state that the Mandatory Power endorsed, either 
wholly or in part, the findings of the majority of the Commission 
of Inquiry, and that he had no instructions to answer the question 
in what respect the Mandatory Power differed from the findings 
of the Commission if it did not endorse them, and whether it was 
its intention further to investigate the matter. 3 

1 Doc. 1. See above, p. 411. 

2 Doc. 4, p. 113 (statement by Sir E, Walton before the Permanent Man- 
dates Commission of the League). 

3 Ibid., pp. 113-16. 
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In these circumstances, the Permanent Mandates Commission, 
on the basis of the South African official documents before it, 1 drew 
up a searching questionnaire, 2 the range of which (like that of 
the Union Government Commission of Inquiry’s report) extended 
beyond the immediate facts of the armed conflict between the 
Bondelzwarts and the forces of the Mandatory Administration to 
the general antecedents of the affair and the general remedial 
measures which were being or should be taken. Major Herbst made 
oral replies before the Commission on the 31st July and the 1st and 
7th August, and that body, in its subsequent report to the Council 
of the League, 3 described as 4 very favourable ’ the 4 impression 
produced by the tone of sincerity and the spontaneity of his replies \ 
though in the same passage it expressed the opinion that these 
replies 4 could only be regarded as one-sided replies on behalf of 
the local Administration, of which Major Herbst had himself been 
a member \ 

In this report, which was dated the 14th August, 1923, the 
Permanent Mandates Commission also noted that it had received 
no report of the Mandatory Power ; that 4 by failing to pronounce 
on this matter, the Mandatory Power rendered it impossible for the 
Mandates Commission to decide which of the contradictory versions 
which had been supplied was the one which should be regarded as 
exactly describing the course of events and the measures of the 
Administration ’ ; and that it 4 was unanimously of opinion that 
a complete and authoritative inquiry had not taken place ’. 4 The 
Commission considered whether it was entitled to take the place of 
the Mandatory Power and proceed to an inquiry itself but it 
unanimously decided this question in the negative for reasons which 
it proceeded to give. 4 The majority of the Commission (five members 
out of the eight attending the session) . . . concluded that it was 
desirable that it should meet the wishes of the Assembly and the 
Council by giving its opinion — subject, however, to the reservations 
rendered necessary by the circumstances of the case and by the 
fact that only one party had been heard.’ The following passages 
may be quoted from this majority pronouncement : 

The causes which led to the rising appear to the majority of the 
Commission to be due primarily to the unfortunate feelings of distrust 
which, it had been informed, characterized the attitude towards each 
other of the White and Black races. In South-West Africa even the 

1 i. e. Docs. 1, 2, and 3, afterwards supplemented by Doc. 7. 

2 Doc. 6. 8 Doc. 8. 
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educated classes, the Commission was told, regarded the natives as 
existing chiefly for the purpose of labour for Whites. . . . 

The first cause of the trouble, therefore, was the discontent of a people 
driven to exasperation by grievances which they probably exaggerated 
and for which they could obtain no redress. 

The Majority of the Commission recognizes that the task of the 
Mandatory was rendered exceedingly delicate and difficult owing 
to historic circumstances, local conditions, and the special character- 
istics of the population. It regrets, however, that it has been unable 
to convince itself that these difficulties, real though they were, justified 
in a territory under mandate the treatment of the natives as indicated 
by the evidence and the statements of which the Mandates Commission 
has taken cognisance. 

The second and more immediate cause of the rising appears to the 
majority of the Mandates Commission to have arisen from the fact 
that the Administrator despatched as messengers to the Bondels first 
a subordinate police officer, and later the senior police officer. . . . 

As regards the conduct of the military operations, it is not disputed 
that the Administrator, when it became evident that hostilities were 
inevitable, acted wisely in taking prompt and effective steps to uphold 
Government authority and to prevent the spread of disaffection. 

As the Mandates Commission has for obvious reasons been unable 
itself to collect any native evidence, it can express no opinion as to 
whether these operations were conducted with needless severity or not. 

Annexed to the report was a separate statement by the Chairman, 
Marquess Alberto Theodoli (Italy), who went farther than his 
colleagues in desiring to declare, as a fundamental principle laid 
down in the Covenant of the League, that in mandated territories 

* first in importance come the interests of the natives, secondly 
the interests of the Whites \ 

With regard to the remedial measures suggested by the Assembly 
on the 20th September, 1922, the Permanent Mandates Commission 
embodied in their report verbatim the replies given by Major Herbst 
on the 1st August, 1923, to three points in their questionnaire : 

* What measures have been taken to relieve the sufferings of the 
victims, particularly of the women and children ? What proportion 
of live stock was returned to the Bondelzwarts ? What general 
measures have been taken tending towards the restoration of the 
economic life of the tribe ? 5 In answer to the last question Major 
Herbst had only been able to say 6 that nothing special had been 
done. The men were merely encouraged to go out to work ’ ; and 
these words, with which the report concluded, left a painful impres- 
sion. On the 13th December, 1923, however, when the report came 
before the Council, assurances that steps would be taken to rehabili- 
tate the natives of the Bondelzwarts District were given by the 
representative of South Africa, Sir Edgar Walton ; and definite 
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information on this point was received by the Permanent Mandates 
Commission at their fourth session (24th June to 8 th July, 1924). 

On this occasion the Mandatory Power were represented by the 
Administrator of South-West Africa in person, who presented the 
Commission with abundant statistical and cartographical material 
and gave them a full and frank ‘ account of his stewardship ’ 1 in 
the form of an oral statement which occupied two sittings . 2 He 
informed the Commission that Jacobus Christian and the two other 
leaders imprisoned with him had just been released. 4 I told 
Christian that I wanted him to accept the position of headman in 
the Reserve. I told him further that 1 depended upon him to assist 
me to improve the condition of his people.’ Mr. Hofmeyr then read 
out a letter to himself from Christian dated Windhoek Gaol, the 
12 th May, 1924, in which this offer was accepted. The measures 
taken, since the catastrophe, to assist the Bondelzwarts were detailed 
by Mr. Hofmeyr as follows : 

(а) The entire Reserve has been restored to the tribe. 

( б ) All stock captured during the operations against the Bondelzwarts 
has been returned to them. 

(c) No opportunity has been lost of offering work to the able-bodied, 
though considerable difficulty is experienced in this connection. 

(d) The Administration continues to issue indigent rations where 
necessary, and free medical assistance is provided to paupers. 

(e) Mission stations and schools are encouraged. A subsidy is 
actually being paid to five schools in the Reserve and subsidies are 
contemplated for two additional schools in the near future. 

(/) A suitable Superintendent has already been appointed in succes- 
sion to Mr. Noothout. 

(( 7 ) Jacobus Christian and the other leaders, who were sentenced to 
long terms of imprisonment in connection with the rebellion, have been 
released, and Jacobus Christian had been appointed Headman of the 
tribe, and he is being paid a salary for acting in that capacity . 3 

It was clear, from incidental phrases in his statement, that 
Mr. Hofmeyr still contested the justice of the majority report of 
the South African Government Commission of Inquiry, but he had 
the moral courage to refer to the report of the Mandates Commission. 
4 Personally he declared to the Commission, 4 1 think the resolution 
was very considerate and mild, having regard to the information 
available. Had I been a member of the Commission with the facts 
before me, I should probably have pressed for a stronger resolution.’ 
At Mr. Hofmeyr’s request, the Commission invited him to be 


1 The words are Mr. Hofmeyr’s. 

2 Printed in Doc. 9. 


3 Ibid., p. 55. 
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present at its sittings when dealing with subjects unconnected with 
South-West Africa, or the Union of South Africa ; and, in thanking 
them for this courtesy, he paid the following remarkable tribute 
to their work : 

In South Africa we are not timid or nervous about any expression 
of opinion, on the part of this Commission or anyone connected with 
the League on the work we are doing in South-West Africa. We look 
upon the Commission as a co-worker in connection with the important 
duties we have to perform in South-West Africa, and we welcome with 
the greatest respect any resolution of the Commission which is of a 
constructive character and which will help us to improve on the methods 
we are adopting in connection with the difficult work we have to 
perform. 

May I be permitted to make a few remarks as regards the discussions 
to which I have listened ? We in South Africa have realized for the 
last 250 or 300 years that great events in Europe have always directly 
affected us. The Commission is the child of the Great War, which has 
directly touched us. We took part in that and many of us have made 
substantial sacrifices. This morning, my mind went over the extent 
of that war and the state of Europe to-day. Wo in South Africa have 
sometimes felt despondent. We have sometimes wondered whether 
this great institution, to which the eyes of Mankind have turned for 
light and guidance in order to get away from the havoc wrought by 
the War, will be a success and will help us out. As the result of what 
I have seen here, I am filled with a new hope. A new avenue seems 
to be revealed by which we may escape from our old habits. 1 
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THE FAR EAST AND THE PACIFIC 
Introduction 

The preceding parts of this survey have been concerned almost 
entirely with regions which still depended in various degrees upon 
Western Europe during the years 1920 to 1923, and with inter- 
national relations in which at least one of the principal parties was 
a European Government. 1 Their contents are therefore primarily 
of interest to English-speaking students of international affairs 
whose hofne is in the British Isles, and any readers whom the book 
may find in the Dominions will perhaps be inclined to criticize the 
relative space and prominence which have been given to such 
European affairs as Reparation, Minorities, or the Little Entente— 
not to speak of boundary questions in Eastern Europe or in the 
African dependencies of West European Powers. At this stage 
however, where the survey passes altogether to the eastward of 
that arid and under-populated zone which traverses the Northern 
Hemisphere from the Atlantic fringes of the Sahara to the Pacific 
fringes of the Mongolian Desert in the neighbourhood of Peking, 
we enter a new world, in which the English-speaking peoples of the 
Dominions and the United States are at home, while European 
observers find it, at first sight, remote and unfamiliar. 

From the European standpoint, one shore of the Pacific Ocean 
marks the ‘ Far Eastern ’ and the other the ‘ Far Western ’ horizon 
of a world which centres round the Atlantic, and when we cut the 
seamless surface of the globe in order to spread it on a map, we almost 
always make our incision from top to bottom of the Pacific, as though 
there were some great gulf here fixed which broke the continuity 
of international relations. Yet a glance at the map (No. 6) bound 
in at the end of this volume will show that, in the years 1920 to 1923, 
the Pacific was already the centre of international affairs in several 
important respects. In the first place, it was the * centre of popula- 

1 The only notable exception being the relations between Russia and 
Turkey in Transcaucasia which have been dealt with in IV (iii) above. 
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tion 5 upon which all .the great and growing fields of density were 
converging with the single exception of Europe itself. Secondly, 
it was the focus of almost all the under-populated areas of temperate 
climate with large undeveloped resources into which the surplus 
population of the world would tend to flow — a feature which, taken 
in conjunction with the first, would have been enough in itself to 
make the Pacific a zone of political friction. Thirdly, all the English- 
speaking countries except the British Isles were ranged round the 
Pacific, so that their shortest communications with one another 
lay across its waters. 1 Finally, the Pacific was the inevitable 
theatre of competition (if there was to be competition) between the 
three surviving naval Powers of the first rank. The existence of 
the Suez and Panama canals provided direct access to the Pacific 
for the navies of Great Britain and the United States. The annihila- 
tion of the German navy, and the arrest in the naval development 
of France and Italy, which had resulted from the General War of 
1914, had at least temporarily relaxed the naval tension in the 
Mediterranean and the Atlantic, while conversely the War had 
enabled Japan to take the final steps in achieving the rank of 
a first-class naval Power with its home-base in Pacific waters. 
Thus the Pacific had become the naval arena of the world, and, in 
an age when the world had been knit into a single society with the 
sea as its highway of communication, this meant that the next act 
in the interminable drama of international relations would be played 
on its waters and around its shores. 

This fact, with its perils and opportunities, was realized imagina- 
tively by American statesmanship and American public opinion 
at a time when the people of the United States were instinctively 
extricating themselves from their political commitments in Europe 
and were deliberately restricting the flow of European immigration 
to their own shores . 2 The fruit of this intuition was the Washington 
Conference, and the constructive work achieved at Washington 
was second only to that accomplished, during these four years, 
by the League of Nations. Any European reader who feels that 

1 The United States, Canada, New Zealand, and Australia were ranged 
round the principal basin of the Pacific, while South Africa faced Australia 
across the Indian Ocean, which might bfe regarded as an annex or bay of the 
Pacific in its widest sense. This geographical position involved South Africa 
— like these other English-speaking countries, and unlike Great Britain — in 
the problem of the congested regions of India and the Far East, whose 
crowded populations of non -European colour and physique were pressing to 
overflow into these underpopulated areas across the sea which the new 
English-speaking nations had claimed as their exclusive inheritance. 

2 See the Survey of International Affairs for 1924, 

E e 2 
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this statement is exaggerated should mark how the speech in which 
Mr. Charles Evans Hughes presented the United States proposal 
for a limitation of naval armament at the first plenary session of 
the Washington Conference on the 12th November, 1921, impressed 
so eminent and experienced a European statesmen as Mr. Balfour. 

I listened [Mr. Balfour afterwards declared] to a speech which I 
thought eloquent, appropriate, in every way a fitting prelude to the 
work of the Conference which was about to open or which indeed had 
been opened by the President, without supposing that anything very 
dramatic lay behind. And suddenly I became aware, as I suppose 
all present became aware, that they were assisting not merely 
at an eloquent and admirable speech, but at a great historical 
event. It was led up to with such art, the transition seemed so 
natural, that when the blow fell, when the speaker uttered the 
memorable words which have now gone round and found an echo 
in every quarter of the civilised world, it came as a shock of profound 
surprise ; it excited the sort of emotions we have when some wholly 
new event suddenly springs into view, and we felt that a new chapter 
in the history of world reconstruction had been worthily opened. 1 

Let the reader then study the speech which obtained this tribute 
from the head of the British delegation, and compare it with the 
speech delivered by the French Prime Minister, a few days later, 
at the Plenary Session of the 21st November. 2 M. Briand’s theme 
was disarmament on land ; his argument was the utter impossibility 
for France to move farther in this direction ; his language was 
eloquent and impassioned ; and no one could have listened to the 
speech (or even have read it in print) without feeling the force of 
the orator’s contention and the pathos of his country’s position. 
With a tragic gesture France called halt ; there was a respectful 
pause ; and then the Conference — did not break up or adjourn, 
but went on its way as though nothing had happened ! The truth 
was that the road which M. Briand had barred was no longer a main 
thoroughfare. The land armaments of Europe, which until yesterday 
had governed the political destinies of the world, had dwindled 
overnight into a regional concern ; the destinies of the world now 
chiefly depended on the future of naval armaments in the Pacific ; 
and the problem of their limitation was discussed by the three great 
naval Powers of the world in a conclave to which France and Italy 
(both ‘ Principal Powers ’ in Europe) were only admitted after the 
vital decisions had been taken. 

1 See Conference on the Limitation of Armament held at Washington, Novem- 
ber 12, 1921 , to February 6 , 1922 : Report of the Canadian Delegate , p. 75. 

2 Text in French Yellow Book, Documents diplomatiques : Conference de 
Washington , juillet 1921-fivrier 1922 . 
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Thus, while Europe had been preoccupied with the War of 1914, 
the Pacific and its shores had become a theatre of world affairs, 
and, in the first scene played on this stage under the new conditions, 
the leading role had been assumed by Japan. The little group of 
Japanese statesmen who had set out to Westernize their country 
half a century before had undoubtedly intended their internal policy 
to be a prelude to expansion abroad, yet they can scarcely have 
anticipated the extent of the opportunity which would be presented 
to Japan in 1914. The results of those first fifty years of systematic 
offort had indeed been impressive. In 1 864, the political and economic 
independence of Japan was still as seriously imperilled as that of 
other non-Westem countries by the expansion of the Western or 
already Westernized Powers. By 1914, Japan, single-handed, had 
defeated the Russian Empire, a Great Power which had entered 
on the path of Westernization nearly two centuries earlier than 
Japan herself ; she had acquired a colonial empire on the Asiatic 
mainland ; and she had thrown herself into the Industrial Revolu- 
tion at home. Yet, though she had thus attained the status of a 
Great Power, she remained a Power with a limited interest and 
horizon. In the affairs of Western Europe and the regions dependent 
on it she had nothing to say ; even in the Pacific, where she possessed 
the immense advantage of geographical proximity to the principal 
centres of international interest, she was perhaps the weakest of 
the six Powers which formed the First China Consortium in 1912 ; 1 
and her possibilities of industrial development (which might other- 
wise have helped to solve her urgent problem of over-population) 
were limited by the poverty of mineral resources in the territories 
under her political control. The failure of Japan, up to that time, 
to secure a paramount position among the Powers with interests 
in China was the most significant of these facts, for China filled the 
whole foreground of the Japanese outlook on the world, and was 
bound — for economic and strategic, if no longer for cultural, reasons 
— to be the first consideration in Japanese foreign policy. And then, 
quite suddenly, Japan was offered an opportunity for political and 
economic aggrandizement such as had not been granted to a 
Frederick the Great or a Philip of Macedon. 

The War of 1914 brought one prize after another into the hands 
of the Japanese Government. As Russia’s successor in the leased 
territory of Port Arthur and the Kwantung district in the Liaotung 
Peninsula (which would not revert to China, under the original 

1 See VI (iii) below. 
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Russo-Chinese Agreement of the 27th March, 1898, until the year 
1923), Japan already held one of the strategic keys to the northern 
provinces of the Chinese Republic. Since 1911, China had been in 
the throes of a revolution from which she might not emerge for 
a generation, even if left to herself ; and now the outbreak of war 
between Germany and Great Britain had placed within Japan’s 
grasp the second strategic key to Northern China, consisting of the 
German leased territory of the Kiaochao 1 district in Shantung 
and the German Railway traversing that province from Tsingtao 
(the port of Kiaochao) to Tsinanfu (the provincial capital in the 
interior). Under the terms of the Anglo- Japanese Alliance of 1911, 
it was the duty of Japan to declare war on Germany, and she was 
able to seize her Far Eastern possessions with impunity, since the 
naval superiority of Great Britain rendered Germany impotent to 
reinforce her garrison in these distant outposts of her empire. With 
Tsingtao and Port Arthur both in her hands and the Shantung and 
South Manchurian Railways under her control, Japan held Peking 
in a vice ; it seemed that she had only to wait, and Northern China 
would inevitably pass under her ascendancy ; but the intensity of 
the struggle in Europe and the increasing strain which it was placing 
upon her European Allies encouraged her to grasp at the domination 
of China as a whole. This was the objective of the Twenty-One 
Demands which she presented to China on the 18th January, 1915, 
and that objective was partially attained in the Treaties and 
Exchanges of Notes which she forced upon the Chinese Government, 
on the 25th May, 1915, under the pressure of an ultimatum. 2 The 
European members of the Entente were not in a position to protest. 
On the contrary, before hostilities had ceased on the European 
battle-fields, Japan had extorted from each of these Powers 3 a secret 
undertaking in advance that in the peace settlement she should be 
invested with all Germany’s rights in Shantung. Russia, moreover, 
who had previously been Japan’s most formidable neighbour, went 
so far as to conclude a special entente with her on the 3rd July, 1916, 
under which she expressed her willingness to transfer to her a 

1 Containing the port of Tsingtao, which was better situated than any other 
harbour on the coast of the Shantung Peninsula as a base for the penetration 
of Northern China by a maritime Power. 

8 For the text of the Twenty- One Demands, with notes showing how much 
was conceded by China in the Treaties and Exchanges of Notes of the 25th 
May, 1915, see H. P. G vol. vi, Appendix IV, pp. 631-3. 

8 In return for removing her veto upon the intervention of China in the 
War, which the European Allies desired in order to obtain possession of 
German ships interned in Chinese ports and to eliminate German competition 
in the China trade. For the texts of these undertakings &ee op. cit., pp. 634-6. 
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section of the Chinese Eastern Railway 1 in addition to the South 
Manchurian Railway which she had ceded after her defeat in 1905 ; 
and then, a few months later, the Romanov Empire suffered the 
fate which had overtaken the Manchu Empire in 191 1. From Canton 
to the Amur and from Vladivostock to Lake Baikal, the whole 
mainland of the Far East was now without a master ; Japan seemed 
the natural heir to this immense continental heritage, and at the 
same time she was stretching out her hands towards the Pacific. 
The former German possessions in the Pacific Archipelago north 
of the Equator were assigned to Japan by an understanding with 
the British Commonwealth, 2 and the United States dependency of 
the Philippines was thus threatened with encirclement by Japanese 
holdings. 

The United States, as a Great Power directly interested in the 
Pacific whose energies had not been absorbed by the War, was alone 
in a position to intervene, and, since the autumn of 1914, her 
Government and people had been watching Japan’s rapid aggrandize- 
ment with increasing anxiety. On the 13th May, 1915, in conse- 
quence of the Twenty-One Demands, the State Department sent 
an identic note to the Japanese and Chinese Governments, in which 
it declared that the United States 

could not recognize any agreement or undertaking which had been 
entered into or which might be entered into between the Governments 
of China and Japan impairing the Treaty rights of the United States 
and its citizens in China, the political or territorial integrity of the 
Republic of China, or the international policy relative to China com- 
monly known as the Open Door Policy. 

At that time, however, the United States was ill prepared for 
taking more active measures to protect her Far Eastern interests ; 
and, although it was a condition of the Anglo- Japanese Alliance 
that Great Britain should not be involved in any conflict between 
Japan and the United States, Japan was at this moment a member 
of the Entente, and an attack upon any one of their number would 
have been an unfriendly act towards the others as long as they were 
co-belligerents in the European War. Japan was thus protected 

1 i. e. a section of the southern branch of the Chinese Eastern Railway 
(which connected with the South Manchurian Railway at Changchun) from 
Changchun as far northwards as the bridge over the Sungari. This transfer 
was never actually carried out either before or during the period under review. 

2 This was confirmed during the Paris Peace Conference at a meeting of 
the Supreme Council on the 7th May, 1919, when the former German islands 
north of the Equator were assigned under a mandate to Japan and those 
south of it to various members of the British Commonwealth (see op. cit. f 
p. 503). 
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by the War from her Allies and by her Allies from the United States ; 
the growing estrangement between the United States and Germany 
made the former Power more unwilling than ever to risk incurring 
commitments in other quarters ; and when she eventually became 
a belligerent she became almost as anxious as her European Asso- 
ciates to cultivate Japan’s goodwill. The first consequence was an 
exchange of notes 1 between Mr. Lansing and Viscount Ishii, on the 
2nd November, 1917, in which the representative of the United 
States recognized that Japan possessed 4 special interests in China 
based on territorial propinquity ’, though without prejudice to the 
integrity and independence of the Chinese Republic or to the principle 
of the 4 Open Door \ 2 * In August, 1918, when the two Powers 
intervened jointly in Eastern Siberia, the United States permitted 
her Ally to advance to the shores of Lake Baikal while she herself 
was content to remain at Vladivostock ; and, even after the 
Armistice, the same policy of complacency was continued during 
the Peace Conference in Paris, where President Wilson could not 
afford to have Japan against him in his battle for the establishment 
of the League of Nations. Accordingly, the secret pledges regarding 
the succession to Germany’s rights and titles in Shantung, which 
Japan had obtained from her European Allies, were not only 
incorporated in Articles 156-8 of the Versailles Treaty but were 
endorsed by the signatures which the United States delegates to the 
Peace Conference appended to that document. 

The signature of the Treaty at Versailles on the 28th June, 1919, 
marked the climax of Japan’s fortunes during these years. As one 
of the 4 Principal Allied and Associated Powers ’ she had taken at 
least a nominal part in reshaping the destinies of Europe, the former 
focus of international affairs ; and at the same time, as the now 
predominant Power in the Far East, she had acquired a unique 
position in the field where the main currents of world politics seemed 

1 Op. tit., pp. 637-8. 

2 That is, the principle of equality of commercial opportunity throughout 

Chinese territory for the nationals of all foreign Powers, which the United 

States Government had made a point of upholding from 1899 onwards, after 
special spheres of influence in China had begun to be acquired by ot ier 

Foreign Governments. It is to be noted that, while the * Open Door 5 policy 
meant freedom for all foreigners to trade everywhere in China on equal 
terms, it did not mean fiscal freedom for the Chinese Government. As will 
be seen below (VI (iv) 4), it was not the policy of the United States, tny 
more than of the other Powers concerned, to restore to China the tariff 
autonomy which she had surrendered by treaty and which would have 
put it in her power, had she recovered it, to close the door in the face of all 
comers, or at any rate not to leave it so wide open as it actually was. 
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likely to be focused in the not distant future. Besides this, she 
had greatly increased her capital and extended her markets, while 
the European Powers had emerged impoverished and economically 
disorganized from their fraticidal struggle. It was a brilliant 
moment — and then Fortune, who had showered all these gifts upon 
Japan, began to strip them from her as rapidly and unexpectedly 
as she had bestowed them. By the 6th February, 1922, when the 
Washington Treaties were signed, Japan’s opportunity had unmis- 
takably passed ; and the earthquake of the 1st September, 1923, 
which cost Japan over 100,000 lives and (at a rough estimate) some 
£500,000,000 worth of material wealth, was a superfluous stroke 
of cruelty, for by that time no further signs and portents were 
needed to demonstrate that Japan had incurred the Envy of the 
Gods. 

No doubt this apparent caprice of Fortune at Japan’s expense 
can be traced, on analysis, to a number of natural causes. In the 
first place, quite unsuspected powers of spontaneous resistance 
were displayed by the Chinese and the Russian peoples. When the 
great centralized systems of government built up by the Manchu 
and Romanov Dynasties collapsed, the populations which had lived 
under their shadow for generations seemed to be at the mercy of 
any organized foreign aggression ; and yet these populations — 
amorphous, politically inexperienced, and divided against themselves 
though they were — each succeeded first in stemming and then in 
turning back the tide of Japanese aggression. In their incoherent 
and blundering but persistent efforts, some imponderable national 
quality appeared by which Japanese imperialism was worsted. 

Japanese publicists sometimes talked of establishing a Japanese 
Monroe Doctrine for the Far East, but if that was really the purpose 
of Japan at this time, her statesmen had failed to understand the 
policy inaugurated by President Monroe a century earlier, when 
the Latin countries of the American Continent had been left without 
a master by the breakdown of the Spanish Empire. Monroe and 
his successors were aware that the declaration of the 2nd December, 
1823, amounted to a claim on the part of the United States to be 
the final arbiter in the international affairs of an entire continent, 
and they realized that the new American Republics and the European 
Powers would only acquiesce in such a claim upon one condition. 
They must be assured that it did not mask any aggressive designs. 
The two presuppositions of the policy therefore were that the United 
States should strictly abstain from interference either in the internal 
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affairs of the other American Republics or in the international 
affairs of the world beyond the Atlantic, and the Administration 
at Washington always showed itself reluetant to break either of 
these self-denying ordinances. Japan, however, had conspicuously 
neglected to cultivate the spirit of neighbourliness and non-aggres- 
sion which had accounted for the success of the American policy, 
and the penalty for that mistake was the invincible hostility which 
she aroused among the continental peoples of the Far Eastern World. 

The second cause of Japan’s discomfiture was a vein of weakness 
in her own national life, for when her great opportunity was presented 
to her Japan herself was still in transition. Her imposing Western 
superstructure was built upon the sands ; her war-time prosperity 
was precarious ; and at the critical moment she seemed to lose that 
steadiness of nerve and sureness of touch which at earlier stages 
her statesmen had displayed to a marked degree, and which had 
sealed the success of other empire-builders. The extravagance of 
the Twenty-One Demands and the openness of the interference in 
the internal quarrels of Russian factions in the Far East not only 
aroused an intense national feeling in the Chinese and Russian 
peoples but produced a sharp division of opinion in Japan itself, 
and gave the other Pacific Powers, who were uneasy at Japan’s 
progress, a moral status for intervention as soon as they were relieved 
from their absorbing commitments in Europe by the termination 
of the War. 

The third factor which frustrated Japanese ambitions was the 
statesmanship of these Powers, for the diplomacy of the English- 
speaking peoples was strongest at precisely those points where that 
of Japan was weak. Step by step they manoeuvred her out of what 
had seemed impregnable positions. The refusal of the Chinese 
Government to sign the Versailles Treaty was given significance 
by the refusal of the United States Congress to ratify it ; the 
resistance of the Far Eastern Republic to Japanese policy in Siberia 
was reinforced by discreet but vigorous reminders from the State 
Department to the Japanese Ministry of Foreign Affairs, regarding 
the identic declarations of July and August, 1918; the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance was replaced by the Four-Power Treaty of the 
13th December, 1921, which had as its corollary the Yap Treaty 
of the 11th February, 1922 ; the Twenty-One Demands were replaced 
by the new Consortium Agreement of the 15th October, 1920, and 
the Nine-Power Treaty regarding China of the 6th February, 1922 ; 
the Shantung Articles of the Versailles Treaty were replaced by 
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the Chinese-Japanese Treaty of the 4th February, 1922 ; and naval 
competition was replaced by the limitation of naval armaments. 
Yet all these movements were made with a courtesy and a good 
humour which deprived Japan of the slightest occasion to take 
offence or to precipitate a rupture. Adroitly and deferentially she 
was induced to play a distinguished part in undoing the work of her 
own hands. 

The first half of this dramatic chapter in the history of the Far 
East and the Pacific falls outside the scope of the present volume. 1 2 
The second half is the subject of this Part. Section (i) deals with 
a contest between Russia and China, the two £ under-dogs ’ in the 
Far-Eastern World of this period, in a region so remote from the 
sea that it lay beyond the radius of Japanese action. The issue at 
stake — which was whether the under -populated and undeveloped 
prairies of Outer Mongolia should eventually become a field for 
Russian or for Chinese colonization — remained undecided at the 
close of the year 1923. Section (ii) is concerned with the entry and 
exit of the Japanese Expeditionary Force in Eastern Siberia ; 
Section (iii) with the formation of the new Consortium; and Section (iv) 
with all the diplomatic relations which converged in the Washington 
Conference — except for the controversy between the United States 
and the Principal Allied Powers .regarding mandates in the Pacific 
and the negotiation of the Yap Treaty of the 11th February, 1922, 
which have been recorded in the History of the Peace Conference 
of Paris } The negotiations between the Chinese Central Govern- 
ment at Peking and the Soviet Government of Moscow, which 
opened on the 2nd September, 1922, but did not culminate until 
the spring of 1924, will be dealt with in the Survey of International 
Affairs for 1924 , and the complicated problem of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway has been reserved for treatment in this connexion. 
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(i) Russia, China, and Outer Mongolia 1 

Since the seventeenth century, the whole region occupied by the 
nomadic Mongol tribes on the plateau of East Central Asia had been 
under the suzerainty of the Manchu Empire ; but, for some time 
before the Chinese Revolution of 1911, there had been a noticeable 
divergence in development between Inner Mongolia — a long strip 
of territory adjoining the north-western borders of China proper — 
and Outer Mongolia, which was separated from Inner Mongolia and 
China by *a belt of desert and was more closely connected geographi- 
cally with the Russian dominions in Central and Eastern Siberia. 
While Inner Mongolia was being settled by Chinese agricultural 
colonists and assimilated administratively to the neighbouring 
Chinese provinces, Outer Mongolia was being drawn more and more 
within the political orbit of Russia, and this difference declared 
itself sharply as soon as the Chinese Revolution broke out. Whereas 
Inner Mongolia followed the fortunes of China, Outer Mongolia 
declared her independence on the 1st December, 1911, and signed 
an agreement with Russia at Urga on the 3rd November, 1912, under 
which Russia promised to assist in the maintenance of Mongolian 
autonomy, in return for the grant of additional privileges to Russian 
subjects on Mongolian territory. In an exchange of notes between 

1 See the China Year Book 1924-5. 
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the Russian and Chinese Governments on the 5th November, 1913, 
the autonomy of Outer Mongolia under Chinese suzerainty, within 
defined frontiers, was recognized by both parties ; and this agree- 
ment was afterwards embodied in a tripartite treaty, signed on the 
7th June, 1915, at Kiakhta by the Governments of Russia, China, 
and Outer Mongolia, which secured the shadow of suzerainty to 
China and the substance of ascendency to Russia over the autonomous 
Outer Mongolian State. 

After the Bolshevik Revolution in Russia and the termination 
of the General War of 1914, the Peking Government took steps to 
bring Outer Mongolia under its effective sovereignty again. From 
the spring of 1919 onwards, the Chinese military posts in the country 
were gradually strengthened ; on the 16th November, 1919, the 
Mongolian Government was compelled to renounce its autonomy ; 
and on the 1st December the territory was placed under Chinese 
military administration ; but China was soon paralysed by civil 
war ; her rule in Outer Mongolia was unpopular with the inhabitants ; 
and the country lay at the mercy of any organized force which might 
care to seize it. In the autumn of 1920 this no-man’s-land attracted 
the attention of Baron Ungem-Sternberg, a lieutenant of the Trans- 
baikalian Cossack Ataman Semenov, 1 who had been holding Chita 
in Eastern Siberia for the past two years with Japanese support. 
In October, 1920, when Semenov was driven out of Chita by the 
forces of the Far Eastern Republic and retreated south-eastwards, 
down the railway, towards the Manchurian frontier, Baron Ungem 
led his own followers south-westwards into Outer Mongolia. His 
first attack on Urga in October, 1920, was repulsed by the Chinese 
garrison, 2 * but on the 1st to 3rd February, 1921, he drove the Chinese 
out of Urga — apparently with the assistance and support of the 
Mongol population — and proclaimed an independent Outer Mon- 
golian Government under the sovereignty of the Living Buddha of 
Urga, with Ungern himself as supreme military adviser. Ungem’s 
object was to use Mongolia as a base for fresh military operations 
against the Russian ‘ Reds 9 in Siberia. In June, 1921, he attempted 
to invade Transbaikalia, but a c Red ’ Force met and defeated him 

1 Bee VI (ii) below. 

2 The Soviet Government at once retorted to Ungern’s move by manu- 

facturing a 4 * * * Red Government ’ of Outer Mongolia in Transbaikalia, and on 

the 10th November, 1920, they informed the Peking Government that they 

had made preparations for driving Ungern out of Mongolia at the request 

of the Chinese authorities at Urga. On the 31st December, this alleged 

request from Urga was disavowed by Peking. 
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at Kiakhta, pushed on to Urga, and occupied the Mongolian capital 
on the 6th July. In a second raid down the valley of the Orkhon 
Ungern reached Seleginsk, but his plans were defeated by a revolt 
of his own troops — who had suffered almost as severely from his 
4 White Terror ’ as the ‘ Reds ’ themselves. He retreated into 
Outer Mongolia ; his forces dispersed ; and he fell into the hands 
of the Soviet authorities in August. 1 'His atrocities had alienated 
the Mongols, and they submitted passively to the installation at 
Urga of the Mongolian 4 Red Government ’ which the Soviet 
authorities had already organized on their own territory. The 
Living Buddha changed his colour and was rewarded by being 
allowed to retain his spiritual primacy, but he forfeited to the 
‘ Red Government ’ his nominal sovereignty in the temporal sphere, 
and in July, 1921, that Government performed the function for 
which it had been created by petitioning the Soviet Government 
in Moscow not to withdraw its troops from Outer Mongolia for the 
time being. 

Thus, in less than a year, the autonomous Mongols successively 
enjoyed the blessings of Chinese, 4 White ’ Russian, and 4 Red 5 
Russian military rule ; and the last of these three regimes was con- 
firmed in a Treaty signed in Moscow on the 5th November, 1921, 
by the two 4 Red ’ Governments of Moscow and Urga. By the 
terms of this instrument, 2 * the two parties mutually recognized one 
another as the only legitimate Governments in the respective 
territories of Russia and Outer Mongolia (Art. 1 ) ; agreed severally 
to prevent these territories from being used as bases for hostile 
operations against the other party (Art. 2) ; reciprocally granted 
to one another the right to establish consulates (Art. 3) ; referred 
the delimitation of frontiers to one mixed commission (Art. 4) and 
the settlement of customs tariffs to another (Art. 6) ; and agreed 
that the nationals of either party in the other’s territory should 
be subject to the laws of their own country both in civil and in 
criminal cases (Art. 5). The Moscow Government undertook to 
instal postal and telegraphic communications in Outer Mongolia 
free of charge (Art. 7), while the Urga Government undertook to 
cede the necessary land for Russian capital installations (Art. 8). 

Notwithstanding the specious formulas of this Treaty, Outer 

1 He was afterwards executed at Novo-Nikolaievsk. 

2 Summary in op. tit, p. 578. The Treaty appears not to have been made 

public until the spring of 1922. The Peking Government protested against 

it formally on the 1st May of that year. 
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Mongolia remained under Russian military occupation for the rest 
of the period with which the present volume is concerned ; Mongol 
demonstrations of discontent were suppressed by force ; and the 
Chinese colony in Outer Mongolia suffered still greater hardships 
than the native population. Their trade was paralysed by pro- 
hibitive taxation and rigorous passport regulations, and towards 
the close of 1922 there were wholesale expulsions of Chinese residents 
from Urga and other parts of the country. 1 

The situation of Outer Mongolia, during the period under review, 
found a parallel in some respects, and a strong contrast in others, 
in the situation of Tibet. The two countries possessed the same 
peculiar theocratic institutions (the Mongols had been converted 
to Lamaism by Tibetan missionaries about a. d. 1570) ; they had 
both been political dependencies of the Manchu Empire ; and at 
the same time Tibet had closer geographical connexions with British 
India than with China, as Outer Mongolia had with the Russian 
territories in Siberia. The international position of Tibet was still 
governed at this time by an Anglo-Chinese Convention signed at 
Peking on the 27th April, 1906 (which embodied the terms of an 
agreement made with the Dalai Lama during the British expedition 
to Lhassa in 1904, at a time when China had lost effective control 
over the country), and by an Anglo-Russian Agreement signed on 
the 31st August, 1907. In the latter, the two Powers recognized 
the suzerainty of China over Tibet and mutually undertook to deal 
with Tibet only through the channel of Peking, to send no repre- 
sentatives to Lhassa, to respect the territorial integrity of Tibet and 
to abstain from interference in her internal administration, to seek 
no commercial concessions in her territory, and to acquire no lien 
over her revenues. In 1910, the Chinese Government had succeeded 
in reoccupying Lhassa and driving out the Dalai Lama as the result 
of six years’ military operations ; but, after the outbreak of the 
Chinese Revolution in 1911, the Tibetans had risen and besieged 
the Chinese garrison ; and in 1912, after a Chinese Expeditionary 
Force had failed to relieve it, China had made peace with Tibet 
and all the Chinese troops in the country had eventually been 
evacuated through British India, while the Dalai Lama had returned 
to Lhassa in January, 1913. Thereafter, negotiations had been 
opened between the representatives of the Lhassa and Peking 

1 For the discussion of the status of Outer Mongolia during the Kusso- 
Chinese negotiations which began on the 2nd September, 1922, see the Survey 
of International Affairs for 1924. 
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Governments under British auspices, and in 1914 a draft convention 
had been initialed in which the boundary between Tibet and China 
was defined ; but this draft (which was a compromise between the 
claims of the two parties) had been repudiated by Peking, and since 
that date there had been desultory fighting along the border without 
any settlement being reached. 

It is to be noted that while first the Imperial and then the Soviet 
Russian Government had taken advantage of the anarchy into which 
China had fallen since 1911 in order to bring Outer Mongolia under 
Russian military control, Great Britain had done nothing of the kind 
in Tibet, but had merely used her influence to promote a settlement 
between the Tibetans and the Chinese as far as lay in her power. 


(ii) Foreign Intervention.in Eastern Siberia 1 

Before the Bolshevik Revolution of 1917, the position of the 
Russian Empire in the Far East had been outwardly imposing. The 
Russo-Japanese Peace Treaty, signed at Portsmouth, U.S., on the 
5th September, 1905, had arrested the further southward expansion 
of Russia in this region without trenching upon the foundations of 
the existing Russian dominion. The power of Russia in the Far East 
had been based on the Trans-Siberian Railway and the Chinese 
Eastern Railway — a line built by a Russian Company and controlled 
by the Russian Government which virtually formed a section of the 
Trans-Siberian Railway, although it traversed Chinese territory in 
Northern Manchuria in order to link the Russian port of Vladivostock 
in the Maritime Province with the rest of the Russian Empire by 
the shortest route. This trunk railway system had been left intact 
by the Portsmouth Treaty, which had only transferred to Japan 
the sovereignty over the southern half of the Island of Sakhalin, the 
Russian lease of the Chinese territory of Kwantung (including the 
Fortress of Port Arthur), and the Russian rights over the southern 
branch of the Chinese Eastern Railway from Port Arthur as far 
northward as Changchun. 2 The situation was not altered by the 
secret Russo-Japanese Treaty of the 3rd July, 1916, under which 
Russia expressed her willingness, as part of a general rapprochement 

1 See H. K. Norton : The Far Eastern Bepublic of Siberia (London, 1923, 
Allen & Unwin). 

2 The section of the southern branch of the Chinese Eastern Railway 
which was transferred to Japan in 1905 was known thereafter as the South 
Manchurian Railway. 
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between the two Powers, to cede to Japan her rights over a 
further section of the same branch from Changchun to the bridge 
over the River Sungari, since this provision remained a dead 
letter. 1 

Below the surface, however, the Russian position in the Far East 
had always been precarious on a long view. The Russian Empire, 
with its total pre-war population of 150,000,000, was in contact here 
with the 400,000,000 of China, the 56,000,000 of Japan, and the 

17.000. 000 of Korea ; and the opening up of Eastern Siberia and 
Northern Manchuria by Russian enterprise had attracted a greater 
influx of population from the closer and vaster reservoirs of the Far 
East than from Russia herself. In the year 1917, the total popula- 
tion of Russian nationality east of the Urals was probably less than 

9.500.000, whereas it was estimated that 20,000,000 Chinese agri- 
cultural colonists had settled in the former pasture-lands of Man- 
churia alone. Even these figures do not tell the whole story as 
regards the Far Eastern provinces under direct Russian sovereignty. 
In these provinces, the easy-going Russian administration had not 
checked the immigration of Far Eastern labourers and traders by 
the drastic measures which had been taken in the United States, 
Canada, or Australia, and on the other hand little had been done to 
reinforce the local Russian population. Of the 3,000,000 Russian 
peasants planted east of the Urals by government initiative between 
the years 1896 and 1909, 2 only 300,000 had been sent to the east of 
Lake Baikal ; and consequently, while the Russian population of 
Western Siberia had almost doubled between 1897 and 1911 — rising 
from 4,272,000 to over 8,000,000 in the course of those years — the 
total Russian population east of Lake Baikal was estimated, in the 
latter of these years, at hardly more than 1,200,000 in Russian 
territory and at less than 1,500,000 in all — even including the 
Russian element in the Manchurian railway-zone. These figures 
must be borne in mind in order to understand the position when, in 
1917, Russia suddenly ceased for the time being to be a Great Power 
and the small and scattered Russian population in this remote 
appendage of the former Russian Empire was left to its own resources. 
It must further be remembered that, from the moment of the 
Revolution, the Russians of the Far East were divided against 
themselves. The autonomous Cossack communities of the Trans- 

1 See the introduction to this Part, pp. 422-3, above. 

* During the period 1893-1912, the precise number of government colonists 
planted east of the Urals was 3,124,000. 

F f 
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baikal, the Amur, and the Ussuri took the extreme Counter-Revolu- 
tionary point of view, and their Atamans Semenov and Kalmykov 
began to operate as independent military powers from their respec- 
tive head-quarters at Chita and Khabarovsk, while the rest of the 
country was captured first by the moderate Revolution and after- 
wards (though less completely) by the Bolshevik movement. This 
was the situation when the Allies decided to send troops into Eastern 
Siberia in the summer of 1918. 

Before writing the history of this military intervention, it is 
necessary to make two points clear : first that the initiative did not 
come from Japan, where there was a strong anti -interventionist 
party from the beginning ; and secondly that the original motive 
was a military consideration connected with events in the distant 
theatre of the European War. After the signature of the Peace 
Treaty of Brest Litovsk, the Czechoslovak troops serving in the 
Russian Army 1 on the East European front had set out to reach 
Vladivostock by the Trans-Siberian Railway, in order to take ship 
thence to France and rejoin the Allies in the West. This adventurous 
Czechoslovak project had been brought to the knowledge of the 
Western Allies, and at the same time rumours had reached them 
that the retreat of the Czechoslovaks was being menaced by armed 
bodies of German, Austrian, and Magyar ex -prisoners of war, or even 
by the Soviet authorities acting in collusion with the Central Powers. 
The European Allies were genuinely afraid that German influence 
(and even German armies, which were already overrunning the 
Ukraine) might advance eastwards across Siberia. They wished to 
build up a Siberian front against this danger, and they also wanted 
to give Japan a more definite share in the War. The first nucleus 
of an Allied front against the German-Bolshevik menace was 
Semenov’s force, and this was receiving assistance from Japan 
already, but the Japanese Government long hesitated to plunge into 
the indeterminate responsibilities of a Siberian campaign. The 
European Allies then realized that Japan would never move without 
a signal from America ; and President Wilson, after at first holding 
back, gave way — possibly to some extent under pressure from 
American railway experts who had conceived ambitious though 
rather nebulous projects for reopening the way into Russia across 
Siberia. In these circumstances, the retreat of the Czechoslovaks 
provided a useful pretext for intervention, and the dispatch of an 

1 They had been recruited from prisoners of war and deserters from the 
Austro-Hungarian Army. 
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Allied force to Vladivostock in order to cover their evacuation was 
therefore advocated by the Western Allies ; but it was evident that 
the bulk of the troops would have to be supplied by the United States 
and Japan ; and, since Japan was already suspect to Russians of 
almost all parties — and especially to the parties of the left on account 
of the support which she had been giving to the Cossack Atamans 
during the past year — it was decided that the diplomatic initiative 
should be taken by Washington. 

Accordingly, in July, 1918, the United States Government 
published a declaration to the Russian people, announcing that, 
on the proposal of the United States, and with the previous approval 
of Great Britain, France, and Italy, the American and Japanese 
Governments had decided to send troops to Vladivostock in order 
to assist the Czechoslovaks. The announcement was accompanied 
by the assurance that the United States 

does not aim at infringement upon the political sovereignty of Russia, 
that it does not desire to interfere with her domestic affairs even within 
those limited areas which the American troops might be forced to 
occupy, and that it has no intention to encroach upon the integrity of 
Russian territory at the present time or in the future ; that the 
American Government aims exclusively at helping the Russian people 
in the manner most acceptable to them in their efforts to regain control 
of their own affairs, their territory and their destiny. 

A few days later, the Japanese Government published a similar 
declaration containing the same assurances, with the specific under- 
taking that, ‘after having accomplished the above task/ the 
Japanese Government ‘ would immediately withdraw its troops 
from Russian territory \ 1 It had been agreed among the Allies 
that the United States and Japan should each send 7,000 men. 

The landing of these troops at Vladivostock took place on the 
1 1th August, 1918 ; 2 but whereas the American contingent remained 
in the Maritime Province at their original strength, the Japanese 
contingent was reinforced by further troops who were transported 
from the Japanese possessions on the mainland by the southern 
branch of the Chinese Eastern Railway ; and the united Japanese 

1 The American declaration reached Vladivostock on the 5th August, 

1918, and the Japanese a few days later. For texts of both documents see 
A Short OuUine of the History of the Far Eastern Republic (published by the 
Special Delegation of the Far Eastern Republic to tne U.S.A., Washington, 
D.C., 1922). 

2 Besides the Japanese aud American contingents the Inter- Allied Expedi- 
tionary Force included 4,000 Canadians and a British, a French, and an Italian 
detachment ; but these appear all to have withdrawn by the end of the year 

1919. 
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forces 1 proceeded to advance north-westward up the main line of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway (over which they established a military 
control) 2 until they had carried their front line into the Russian 
Province of Transbaikal on the borderline between Eastern and 
Western Siberia, where they found a friend and supporter in Ataman 
Semenov at Chita. On the 14th March, 1919, the Occupying Powers 
announced the establishment of an Inter-Allied Railway Committee 
consisting of their representatives at Vladivostock, which was to 
control the working of the railways in the zone of occupation and 
to maintain co-operation between the various American, Japanese, 
Russian, and Chinese authorities concerned. 3 By a decision of this 
committee, definite portions of the Siberian and Chinese Eastern 
Railway Systems were assigned to the Japanese to guard. 4 

Meanwhile, the Czechoslovaks had been lingering on their retreat 
in order to support the moderate ‘ White ’ Russian movement which 
had been organized by Admiral Kolchak at Omsk on their line of 
march, and they even appear to have proposed that the Allied troops 
in Eastern Siberia should advance still farther westward and assist 
in an offensive movement against the Soviet Government of Moscow. 
The Allies refused, however, to be drawn into further commitments 
in this direction, and the prudence of their decision was shown by 
the sequel. In the autumn of 1919 the tide turned decisively in 
favour of the 4 Reds ’ in the Russian civil war ; on the 15th Novem- 
ber the Kolchak Government (whose troops at one moment had 
penetrated to the west of the Ural Mountains) was forced by the 
advance of the Soviet forces to retreat from Omsk to Irkutsk ; and 

1 For statements of their total numbers at different dates see H. S. Quigley, 
* The Far Eastern Republic : A Product of Intervention ’ (American Journal 
of International Law , January, 1924, foot-note to p. 85). At the close of 1918, 
and again in the spring of 1920, the number of Japanese troops on Russian 
territory seems to have risen to 50,000, though the strength originally agreed 
upon for the Japanese and American contingents had been 7,000 each, and 
the Americans never exceeded 9,000. 

2 Apparently they claimed the right to do this in virtue of the Chinese- 
Japanese Military Agreement of the 16th May, 1918. The text of this 
agreement (which was believed to have been concluded by China under 
pressure) was not published till the 14th March, 1919. For its abrogation in 
January, 1921, see VI (iv) 3 below. 

3 The Inter-Allied Railway Committee appointed two subordinate bodies, 
the Military Transportation Board and the Inter-Allied Technical Board — the 
president of the latter being an American citizen, Mr. Stephens, while the 
other Powers concerned nominated one member each. The Military Trans- 
portation Board came to an end after the evacuation of the Czechoslovaks in 
1920, the Inter-Allied Railway Committee on the 25th October, 1922, and the 
Technical Board on the 1st November, 1922. 

4 i. e. the Nikolsk Ussurisk- Ye vgenievka, Guberovo-Karimskaya, Chang- 
chun-Harbin, and Manchuli-Verkhne Udinsk Sections. 
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in the last days of December it was overthrown, in this last refuge, 
by a local revolt on the part of the Social Revolutionaries, Admiral 
Kolchak’s fate was sealed by the defection of the Czechoslovaks. As 
early as November 1919, General Gaida, commanding the Czecho- 
slovak advance-guard which had at last reached Vladivostock, 
revolted (though unsuccessfully) against the local ‘ White ’ Russian 
dictator, General Rozanov. About the 30th December the main 
body opposed an attempt by Ataman Semenov, from Chita, to 
suppress the Social Revolutionary movement in Irkutsk ; and soon 
afterwards they came to terms with the Irkutsk Social Revolu- 
tionaries — handing over to them the person of Admiral Kolchak 
(who had come into their hands) on the understanding that they 
should complete their evacuation unmolested. 1 Thereafter the 
Czechoslovaks passed to the east of Lake Baikal and the whole of 
Siberia to the west of it came under the direct authority of the 
Moscow Soviet Government. 

In these circumstances the Commander of the American contingent 
at Vladivostock announced on the 8th January, 1920, to his Japanese 
colleague that his Government had ordered him to withdraw on 
account of the 4 indefinite character ’ which the undertaking had 
assumed. The Japanese Government was thus confronted with the 
grave choice between parting company with its associate or evacua- 
ting Eastern Siberia simultaneously, and a sharp division of opinion 
at once declared itself in Japan between those who regarded the 
Siberian expedition as financially and politically unprofitable and 
those who were resolved to make the most of the opportunities which 
it appeared to offer. The latter party hoped to pick up concessions 
for Japan and to consolidate her commercial position in Eastern 
Siberia, and possibly to acquire control over the Chinese Eastern 
Railway. There were also dreams of territorial conquest, though 
these seem to have been confined to a small handful of militarists. 
Stronger motives were the desire to disarm or neutralize Vladivostock 
(the last foreign naval base in Far Eastern waters which directly 
threatened Japan after the expulsion of the Russians and the 
Germans respectively from Port Arthur and Tsingtao) and to 
prevent Bolshevik ideas, of which the Japanese governing class were 
mortally afraid, from spreading into the Far Eastern World — in the 
first instance among the disaffected subjects of Japan in Korea. 
Finally, the Japanese were anxious to show their independence of 
the United States. This combination of mixed motives prevailed. 

* Kolchak was shot on the 7th February, 1920. 
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On the 22nd January it was announced that the Japanese Expe- 
ditionary Force was to be increased by half a division ; and thus, 
after the evacuation of the American troops from Vladivostock had 
been completed during March, 1920, and that of the Czechoslovaks 
during September, the Japanese Army of Occupation and the various 
Russian factions in the Far East were left face to face with one 
another. 

In the meantime, the overthrow of Admiral Kolchak at Irkutsk 
and the extension of the Moscow Soviet Government's authority to 
the western shores of Lake Baikal had produced sympathetic though 
more moderate revolutionary movements in Eastern Siberia. On 
the 30th-31st January, 1920, the * White ’ administration of General 
Rozanov at Vladivostock was successfully overthrown and replaced 
by a provisional Zemstvo Government, and in February similar 
revolutions occurred at Khabarovsk, 1 throughout the Amur District 
and in the Transbaikal. Semenov at Chita was the only counter- 
revolutionary leader who still held out in the Far East, 2 and he was 
now hemmed in by implacable enemies. He was also the only 
remaining friend of Japan, for the relations between the Japanese 
military authorities and the Russian revolutionaries had been 
hostile from the outset. At Vladivostock the Japanese had been 
prevented from intervening in Rozanov’s favour by the presence 
of the American troops, who had not yet embarked, and in the Amur 
District they withdrew after the revolutionaries had proved successful ; 
but in March there was an armed conflict between the revolutionaries 
and a small Japanese detachment at the distant town of Nikolaievsk on 
the Lower Amur, which the J apanese Government had occupied partly 
in order to cover their occupation of the northern (Russian) half of the 
adjoining island of Sakhalin, where there were valuable coal and oil 
deposits, and partly, perhaps, because Nikolaievsk itself was a mining 
centre (chiefly for gold) and also commanded the mouth of the strategic- 
ally important Amur River. The surviving Japanese soldiers at Niko- 
laievsk were taken prisoners. In reply to this the Japanese troops 
in the Maritime Province were further reinforced, and on the 4th- 
5th April, by a coup de main , they disarmed all Russian troops along 
the Ussuri Railway, from Vladivostock to Khabarovsk inclusive. 
On the 29th April they forced the Vladivostock Zemstvo Government 

1 Ataman Kalmykov was driven out on the 12th February and a Revolu- 
tionary Government proclaimed on the 15th. 

2 Except for General Horvath, who attempted to maintain administrative 
control of the Chinese Eastern Railway Zone in Manchuria. See Survey of 
International Affairs for 1924. 
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to sign an agreement banishing all Russian armed forces from the 
Ussuri Railway Zone and to a distance of thirty kilometres from the 
city of Vladivostock ; and from Khabarovsk they started operations 
(though with no great success) against the revolutionaries in the 
Amur District ; but this forward movement of the army was checked 
by the development of internal politics in Japan. The great 4 slump 9 
had just set in after the spell of artificial prosperity which Japan had 
enjoyed on account of the European War, and the Prime Minister, 
Mr. Hara, was averse from further commitments on the Russian 
mainland. Accordingly, on the 1 1th May, the Japanese Commander- 
in-Chief, General Oi, published a conciliatory proclamation in which 
he reaffirmed the territorial disinterestedness of Japan, paid homage 
to the principle of non-interference in Russian internal affairs, and 
declared that Japan had no objection to the establishment of 
a united Far Eastern Republic organized on a democratic basis. 

This proclamation might still not have been issued, notwithstand- 
ing the trend of internal politics in Japan, if a constructive movement 
for reuniting the Russian provinces of the Far East with one another 
and with the mother country had not already been started by an 
understanding between the Soviet Government in Moscow and the 
local revolutionaries in Western Transbaikalia. It might have been 
expected that, after the fall of Kolchak, the Soviet forces would have 
attempted to push on eastwards, suppressing all local movements, 
constitutional or reactionary, of a non-Bolshevik character, until 
they had asserted their authority up to the former frontiers of the 
Russian Empire. Such a policy, however, would have played into 
the hands of the Japanese, who doubtless would have obtained 
greater indulgence from other nations for any designs which they 
might harbour against the national heritage of Russia in the Far East 
if they had been enabled to assume the role of champions of * bour- 
geois civilization 9 against Bolshevism. In the minds of Bolsheviks 
and Social Revolutionaries alike, the common Russian national 
interest in this distant and exposed dominion of the former Russian 
Empire transcended party differences ; and accordingly the Bol- 
sheviks, instead of attempting immediately to extend their own 
authority east of Lake Baikal, countenanced and encouraged (as 
a provisional necessity of foreign policy) the formation of an inde- 
pendent Federal Republic of the Far East on a non-communist basis, 
while on the other side the moderate revolutionaries of the Russian 
Far East welcomed the support of their Bolshevik fellow countrymen 
in Great Russia and Western Siberia in their struggle against Japan 
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and her henchman the Cossack Semenov at Chita. 1 Thus, after 
a direct proposal for peace negotiations, which Moscow addressed 
to the Japanese Government by wireless on the 24th February, 1920, 
had remained unanswered, an independent democratic Republic of 
the Far East was proclaimed by a constituent convention at Verkhne- 
Udinsk in Western Transbaikalia on the 6th April and was recognized 
by the Soviet Government of Moscow on the 14th May. 2 The new 
state claimed to include the territories of Transbaikalia, Amur, 
Maritime Province, Sakhalin, Kamchatka and the Right of Way of 
the Chinese Eastern Railway, and this claim was afterwards formally 
confirmed in an agreement with the Soviet Government of Moscow 
which was signed at Moscow on the 15th and at Chita on the 30th 
December, 1920. 3 By the proclamation of the 6th April, the Govern- 
ment was to 4 represent the will of the whole people as expressed 
through its duly elected representatives and citizens of foreign 
countries were guaranteed 4 the full right of personal safety and 
property \ 4 

On the 25th May, 1920, the sovereignty of this new r Far-Eastern 
Republic was acknowledged by the Revolutionary Government of 
the Amur, and on the 24th and 25th of the same month a conference 
was held between representatives of the Japanese Command and the 
Far Eastern Government, on the initiative of the latter, at the 
station of Gongotta on the Trans-Siberian Railway between Verkhne 
Udinsk and Chita. These negotiations broke down, however, over 
the question of Semenov, with whose Government at Chita the Far 
Eastern Government refused to parley, whereas the Japanese 
insisted that Semenov should be admitted to membership on 

1 This point of view was expressed explicitly in the preamble to a declara- 

tion of the Constituent Assembly of the Far Eastern Republic, dated April, 
1921. 4 Owing to the international situation and with a view to preventing 

the Far East from becoming a permanent base of warfare against Soviet 
Russia, the people of the Russian Far East have given up their sacred wish 
for an immediate reunion with their mother country, Russia, and have entered 
upon the course of establishing an independent sovereign republic on the 
territory of the Russian Far East.’ 

2 Text of documents in The Far Eastern Republic, pp. 42-4. 

3 Between the Mongolian frontier and Lake Baikal the line ran between 
Seleginsk and Verkhne Udinsk. Between the northern end of Lake Baikal 
and the Sea of Okhotsk it followed the northern administrative boundaries 
of the Transbaikal, the Amur, and the Maritime Province, leaving Yakutsk 
and Kamchatka to Soviet Russia and reaching the Sea of Okhotsk at Cape 
Medjelnd (text in op. cit ., pp. 47-8). 

4 The proclamation of the 6th April, 1920, was amplified in a declaration 
of the Conference of the United Provinces of the Far East, dated the 9th 
November, 1920, and a declaration of the Constituent Assembly dated 
April, 1921 (texts in op. cit., pp. 45 and 49). 
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a, footing of equality in the proposed Far Eastern Federation, and 
at this point the situation was aggravated by an atrocity. After the 
disaster which had overtaken the Japanese detachment at Niko- 
laievsk in March, reinforcements had been dispatched by the 
Japanese Command ; but in May, when these forces were approach- 
ing the town, a local Russian revolutionary leader named Triapitzin 
ordered a massacre of all the Japanese prisoners, including not only 
the survivors of the original military detachment, but 800 civilians, 
many of them women and children. In June, when, after the 
reoccupation of Nikolaievsk, the details of this crime became known 
in Japan, the military party tried once again to rouse the country to 
a forward policy ; and an emotional and patriotic people like the 
Japanese might have been expected to respond to this appeal ; but 
by that time they were so weary of the whole Siberian enterprise, 
and in such a depressed and uncertain state of mind on account of the 
economic crisis at home, that the news made little impression. 
Meanwhile, after the breakdown of the Gongotta Conference, the 
Japanese Command had been putting pressure upon the various 
provincial governments of Eastern Siberia to discuss federation 
in a conference at Vladivostock under Japanese auspices ; but 
Semenov again proved a stumbling-block and on the 3rd July the 
Japanese Government announced their intention to evacuate the 
Transbaikal but to occupy Northern Sakhalin and Nikolaievsk as 
a pledge — pending satisfaction for the Nikolaievsk massacre. 

After this, fresh negotiations were started at Gongotta, and this 
time they resulted in an agreement providing for the cessation of 
hostilities on all fronts. On the 17th-26th August the Japanese 
troops were actually withdrawn — not only from Semenov’s country 
in Eastern Transbaikalia, but from the main line of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway as jfar as Harbin. 1 From that moment Semenov’s 
days were numbered. He was driven out of Chita by the Far 
Eastern troops on the 20tli October, 1920, and across the frontier 
into Manchuria on the 18th November. 2 On the 12th November, 
the sovereignty of the Far Eastern Republic was officially recognized 
by the Zemstvo Government of Vladivostock. 3 A General Election 
for the Constituent Assembly of the Republic was held on the 

1 Harbin was the junction of the branch connecting the Chinese Eastern 
Railway with the South Manchurian Railway and was also the principal city 
of North Manchuria. 

2 For the adventures of his lieutenant Ungern-Sternberg in Mongolia 
see VI (i) above. 

3 Op. cit., p. 46. 
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9th January, 1921, and the Assembly met at Chita on the 12th 
February. 

In the Maritime Province, however, the position was still doubtful, 
for here the Japanese not only remained in effective military control, 
but had been invested with a certain moral authority by the consular 
corps at Vladivostock, who, on the 31st August, 1920, had formally 
placed their respective nationals under Japanese protection. The 
remnants of Semenov's partisans were able to rally inside the 
Japanese lines, and on the 26th to 27th May, 1921, they overthrew 
the representatives of the Far Eastern Republic in Vladivostock 
and set up a Counter-Revolutionary Government. 1 Outwardly the 
contest between Russian and Japanese nationalism in the Far East 
seemed to have reached stalemate, but two other contests were in 
progress behind the scenes — one between the interventionists and 
their opponents in Japan itself, and the other between the Japanese 
and United States Governments. 2 In the course of ‘ an extended 
diplomatic correspondence’, the United States Government addressed 
a note 3 to Japan on the 31st May, 1921, in which it submitted that 
the continued occupation of strategic centres in Eastern Siberia 
‘ tended rather to increase than to allay the disorder in that region ’ ; 
questioned the validity in international law of the occupation of 
Nikolaievsk and Northern Sakhalin in reprisal for the Nikolaievsk 
massacre ; reminded Japan of the assurances given to the Russian 
People in July and August 1918 ; and declared that : 

the Government of the United States can neither now nor hereafter 
recognize as valid any claims or titles arising out of the present occupa- 
tion and control and it cannot acquiesce in any action taken by the 
Government of Japan which might impair existing treaty rights or the 
political or territorial integrity of Russia. 

Under the pressure of this note and the shadow of the approaching 
Conference at Washington, the Japanese Government entered into 
negotiations with the Far Eastern Government for a commercial 
and a military agreement at Dairen on the 26th August, 1921 ; 
but, after dragging on for nearly eight months, the conference 

1 The Japanese military authorities maintained official neutrality during 
this revolution, but the Far Eastern Government freely accused them of 
assisting, if not instigating, the reactionary coup d'itat . 

2 In April, 1921, the Far Eastern Constituent Assembly had addressed 
protests against the continuance of the Japanese occupation to the United 
States, Great Britain, and France as well as to the Japanese Government. 

3 The contents of this note were revealed by Mr. Hughes during the 
twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth meetings of the Committee on Pacific and 
Far Eastern Questions at the Washington Conference .(23rd and 24th January, 
1922)* 
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finally broke down on the 16th April, 1922, because the Japanese 
insisted that the commercial agreement should be signed before the 
date and terms of evacuation (to be incorporated in the military 
agreement) were settled, whereas the Far Eastern representa- 
tives insisted that the two instruments should be signed con- 
currently. Meanwhile the Washington Conference had met on the 
12th November, 1921 ; an unofficial delegation from the Far 
Eastern Republic had made a sensation by publishing the alleged 
texts of secret agreements between Japan and France 1 and Japan 
and Semenov ; and the continuance of the Japanese occupation 
had been frankly discussed in the Pacific and Far Eastern Com- 
mittee of the Conference on the 23rd and 24th January, 1922. In 
a statement made on this occasion, the Japanese representative 
defended the continued presence of Japanese troops at Vladivostock 
on the plea of protecting the local Japanese residents and policing 
the adjacent Korean frontier, and at Nikolaievsk and in Northern 
Sakhalin as a reprisal for the massacre of the Japanese prisoners ; 
but he repeated and emphasized the original assurances of August 
1918, and foreshadowed a complete and early withdrawal from 
both areas, without 6 taking advantage of the present helpless 
condition of Russia for prosecuting selfish designs \ In reply, 
Mr. Hughes took explicit note of this fresh declaration and incident- 
ally made public the terms of the American note of the previous 
31st May, which has been mentioned above. 

Consequently, notwithstanding the breakdown of the Dairen 
Conference on the 16th April, 1922, the Japanese Government 
announced on the 1st July that all Japanese troops would be with- 
drawn from the Maritime Province by the following 1st November, 
and this order, which was afterwards extended to cover Nikolaievsk 
but not Northern Sakhalin, was communicated to the Far Eastern 
Government in a note of the 19th July, suggesting a resumption 
of negotiations and declaring that Japan would not object to the 
participation of Soviet Russia. Accordingly a fresh conference was 
opened at Changchun (the last station on the South Manchurian 
Railway at its point of junction with the southern branch of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway) on the 4th September, 1922, in which 
the Far Eastern Republic and the Soviet Government of Moscow 

1 Some of the remnants of Wrangel’s Army, which had arrived at Con- 
stantinople from the Crimea in December, 1920, had afterwards been shipped 
by the French Government to Vladivostock and had been permitted by the 
Japanese to pass through their lines and to attack the Far Eastern forces 
at Khabarovsk during the winter months of 1921-2. 
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were represented on ;the one side and Japan on the other. 1 On the 
Russian side M. Joffe, representing Moscow, took the lead over 
M. Janson, representing the Government of the Far East, and he 
conducted the negotiations throughout from an All-Russian point 
of view. His ultimate aim was to conclude a general trade agree- 
ment between Japan and the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, 
which would have involved Japanese recognition ; but the Japanese 
negotiators insisted on confining the scope of the conference to 
Far Eastern affairs, and on the 25th September the negotiations 
broke down over the three questions of the evacuation of Northern 
Sakhalin, 2 the payment for the fishing rights which the Japanese 
were exercising off the coasts of Kamchatka and Okhotsk, 3 and the 
disposal of the great stocks of arms and munitions which lay at 
Vladivostock under Japanese control. 4 Nevertheless, Nikolaievsk 
was duly evacuated by the Japanese on the 27th September and the 
Maritime Province on the 25th October ; the 4 White ’ Government 
immediately collapsed ; its partisans fled the country ; and the 
troops of the Far Eastern Republic took possession of Vladivostock 
and the military stores. 5 Therewith, all the Far Eastern dominions 
of the former Russian Empire, with the single exception of Northern 
Sakhalin, had come again under Russian government. 

Having thus accomplished the task for which it had been called 
into existence on the 6th April, 1920, the Government of the Far 
Eastern. Republic went into voluntary dissolution on the 
14th November, 1922, and its territories were merged in the direct 

1 There was no representative of the ‘ White * Government which had been 
in power at Vladivostock since the 27th May, 1921. 

2 The Russians insisted that the evacuation must precede, and the Japanese 
that it must be preceded by, a settlement of the indemnity payable to Japan 
for the massacre at Nikolaievsk. 

3 These rights had been secured to Japanese fishermen in 1905 by the Peace 
Treaty of Portsmouth, U.S. (Art. 11), and the details had been arranged in 
a Russo-Japanese Convention of the 28th July, 1907, which had been renewed 
in a modified form with the Kolchak Government in 1919 ; but the Japanese 
had progressively taken control of the entire fisheries, and had suspended 
payment for the fishing rights since the 4th April, 1922. 

* These stores had been imported during the General War by the Western 
Allies for the service of the Russian front m Eastern Europe. 

6 The breakdown of the Changchun Conference and the evacuation of the 
Maritime Province and Nikolaievsk gave occasion for a violent press campaign 
in Japan, in which the interventiomsts were attacked by their opponents on 
all fronts, but particularly in regard to the improper disposal of some of the 
Vladivostock military stores. It transpired that mneteen truckloads of these 
stores had found their way from Vlaaivostock to Mukden, where they had 
passed into the possession of Chang Tso-lin, the Chinese military dictator 
of the three Manchurian provinces. This revelation was followed by the 
trial and condemnation of a Japanese officer (of the rank of major) to whom 
the responsibility for this transaction was charged. 
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dominions of the Socialist Federal Soviet Republic of Great Russia. 
After their experiences of the last five years, the 1,500,000 Russians 
of the Far East had retained little taste for that autonomy which 
it was the policy of Moscow to confer, in name at least, upon such 
small and backward non-Russian peoples as the Buriats and the 
Yakuts. 1 Without the support of Great Russia in the background, 
the Far Eastern Russians would hardly have survived the crisis 
from which they had just emerged, and differences of party colour, 
which appeared irreconcilable in Moscow, were effaced in the 
atmosphere of the Far East by the racial issue. The reunion of the 
14th November, 1922, was an indication that this political fact had 
been appreciated by the Russian nation as a whole. 


(lii) The Formation of the Four-Power-Group Consortium lor Foreign 

Loans to China 2 

The project for a consortium had emerged out of the international 
struggle for concessions and spheres of influence of which China 
had been the theatre during the last years of the nineteenth century 
and the opening years of the twentieth, and it had first been fully 
realized in the Six-Power Agreement of the 18th June, 1912, between 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Russia, Japan, and the United 
States. 3 Its realization had involved four distinct steps. First, 
a representative group had been formed in each country among 
the private banking concerns of good standing which were interested 
in floating Chinese loans on their respective money markets ; 
secondly, each of these groups had obtained from its own Govern- 
ment a guarantee of special, if not exclusive, diplomatic support 
in doing business with the Chinese Government and in competing 
with other firms of the same nationality which had not been included 
in the group ; thirdly, each national group had agreed with the 

1 Within the framework of the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic 
(the leading member in the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics) an autono- 
mous Buriat-Mongol Region was created on the 9th January, 1922, and an 
autonomous Yakutsk Republic on the 27th April, 1922. 

2 See British White Paper, Correspondence respecting the new Financial 

Consortium in China (Cmd. 1214 of 1921). ' 

3 The Six-Power-Group Agreement of the 18th June, 1912, was the last 
stage in a process which had begun with the formation of an Anglo-Franco- 
German group on the 6th July, 1909. This original Three-Power Group 
had been joined by the Americans on the 10th November, 1910. The Russians 
and the Japanese were thus the last of the foreign nations concerned to accept 
the consortium policy in China. 
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corresponding groups in the other countries to pool all financial 
openings in China and to share them in agreed proportions ; and, 
fourthly, the Governments themselves had severally approved the 
business agreement between their respective national groups. The 
consortium thus constructed had rested on the two bases of co-opera- 
tion and monopoly ; and while the co-operative side had appealed 
to most of the Governments (who were anxious that private financial 
competition in China should not give rise to political complications) 
and to the larger banking concerns (who preferred secure but limited 
profits under a trust system to unlimited competition), it was 
resented by the Chinese Government (who felt that their financial 
freedom had been restricted by an arrangement in which they had 
not been consulted) and by the private banking, commercial, and 
industrial interests in each country which had been left outside 
their respective national groups. 

The Chinese Government were soon given countenance by the 
American group, who withdrew from the First Consortium on the 
30th June, 1913, on the ground that its policy was proving incon- 
sistent with the principle of the £ Open Door \ 1 The scope of the 
Consortium was also restricted on the 26th September, 1913, by an 
arrangement between the remaining five groups that the Six -Power 
Agreement should no longer apply to industrial and railway loans 
in China, but only to administrative loans for the Chinese Govern- 
ment ; 2 and after the outbreak of the War of 1914 the First 
Consortium virtually lapsed with the division of its members into 
two hostile camps, the diversion of the world’s capital and pro- 
ductive energy from previous fields of investment to war purposes, 
and the political and economic breakdown of Russia. In these 
circumstances, the suspension of co-operation did not revive the 
previous * battle of concessions ’ but simply left a free field in China 
for Japanese ambitions. The use which Japan made of her oppor- 
tunity has been described in the History of the Peace Conference 
of Paris 3 and has been touched upon in the introduction to the 
present Part of this volume. One of the results was that the 

1 The Reorganization Loan was the particular transaction in which 
President Wilson’s Government objected to American participation. The 
American group in the First Consortium had previously taken a share in the 
Hukuang Railway Loan. 

2 This change was made at the instance of the Japanese Government 
(which believed that Japanese interests would be furthered by freer competi- 
tion) and of the private British interests which had not been inc ided in the 
British group (see Omd. 1214 of 1921, No. 2). 

3 Vol. vi, Ch. IV, Part 2, §§ 4 and 5. 
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Americans, who had been the first to withdraw from the original 
Consortium, took the initiative in forming a new one. 

On the 8th July, 1918, a group of American bankers proposed 
to the State Department, on the suggestion of the latter, that a new 
China Consortium should be formed on a Four-Power-Group basis 
(to include the United States, Japan, Great Britain, and France) 
and on the 9th July this proposal was approved by the State 
Department, with the proviso that the United States Government 
would be opposed to any terms or conditions of a loan which sought 
to impair the political control of China, or lessened the sovereign 
rights of that republic. On the 6th August this correspondence, 
which had been communicated to the British Ambassador in 
Washington, was brought to the knowledge of the British Govern- 
ment, and on the 14th August they informed the American Ambassa- 
dor in London that they welcomed the project in general, while 
requesting the elucidation of certain points. These points were 
dealt with in a memorandum from the United States Government, 
received on the 25th October, explaining that the new Consortium 
was not intended to be a continuation of the old one, and advocating 
the inclusion of industrial as well as administrative loans in the new 
arrangement. 1 As a means to that end, it was suggested that the 
interested Governments should, by common consent, endeavour 
so to broaden the membership in the newly formed national groups 
that all financial firms of good standing interested in such loans 
might be included in the respective groups and that they should 
withhold their support from independent financial operations 
without previous agreement of the interested Governments. On 
the 24th February, 1919, the United States Government took a 
further step by suggesting that direct negotiations should be opened 
between the four financial groups — subject to approval of their 
conclusions by the four Governments. 

The United States Government and the American financial 
group were already in agreement with one another, but the other 
Governments had still to come to terms with their respective 
financial groups, and their several negotiations with them were 
conducted simultaneously with those between the groups themselves. 
At an inter-group meeting held in Paris on the 11th and 12th May, 

1 This was, of course, contrary to the agreement of the 26th September, 
1913, to which the American group in the original Consortium had subse- 
quently adhered, but this adhesion was explained by the fact that the 
American group had already withdrawn in practice from the Consortium 
before that date. 
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1919, a draft agreement, satisfactory to the groups themselves, 
was adopted and submitted for the approval of the respective 
Governments ; but the British Government, which had failed in 
the meantime to induce the representatives of the British group 
in the original Consortium to widen their membership sufficiently 
to satisfy the British Government’s requirements, took exception 1 
to a statement in the preamble of the draft that the groups were 
4 entitled to the exclusive diplomatic support of their respective 
Governments \ and the French Government adopted the same 
attitude. 2 This difficulty, however, was overcome by a new sugges- 
tion 3 of the United States Government to the effect that the several 
Governments should pledge their 4 * complete support ’ to their 
4 respective ’ groups in operations undertaken pursuant to the 
agreements of the llth-12th May, and their 4 collective support 
to the Consortium ’ 4 in the event of competition in the obtaining 
of any specific loan contract This modified formula was accepted 
by both the British Government and the British group, 4 and on 
the 22nd July, 1919, the representatives of the latter requested 
the other three groups to obtain confirmation from their respective 
Governments of the minutes of the Inter-Group Conference of the 
llth-12th May, as amended by the introduction of the new formula. 

Therewith the outstanding difficulties between national groups 
and their respective Governments were removed, but this only 
prepared the way for a more serious controversy between the 
Japanese group and Government on the one side and the other 
three groups and Governments on the other. On the 18th June, 
1919, the Japanese group had demanded 6 that 4 all the rights and 
options held by Japan in the regions of Manchuria and Mongolia 
where Japan had special interests should be excluded from the 
arrangements for pooling provided for in the proposed agreement ; 6 

1 In a letter of the 28th May, 1919. 

2 The French view was communicated to the British Government in a note 
of the 20th June, 1919. 

3 Submitted in a note of the 8th July, 1919, from the United States 
Ambassador in London. 

4 In a note of the 17th July, 1919, to the United States Ambassador, and 

in a letter of the 24th July, 1919, to the Foreign Office respectively. 

6 In a letter addressed to the representative of the American group, Mr. 
T. W. Lamont. On the 23rd June Mr. Lamont informed the representative of 
the Japanese group that the American, British, and French groups did not 
accept this Japanese demand, and that they were referring the matter to 
their respective Governments. 

6 This was justified on two grounds : first, a reservation of * the special 
rights and interests of Japan in the regions of South Manchuria and of the 
eastern portion of Inner Mongolia adjacent to South Manchuria ’ (i. e. the 
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and although the British Government protested to the Japanese 
Government against this reservation and ‘ requested them to direct 
the Japanese group to modify their attitude the Japanese Govern- 
ment, when it eventually confirmed the minutes of the Inter-Group 
Conference of the llth-12th May, 1919, expressly stipulated, on 
its own account, that the acceptance and confirmation of the said 
resolutions should not be held or construed to operate to the pre- 
judice of the special rights and interests possessed by Japan in 
Southern Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia. 2 A long and 
stubborn diplomatic struggle followed. 

In a memorandum of the 20th November, 1919. the British 
Government requested the Japanese Government to modify its 
attitude as regards both Southern Manchuria and Inner Mongolia 
and to authorize the Japanese group to enter the new Consortium 
without any special reservations. ‘ Such a claim it declared. ‘ as 
is put forward by the Japanese Government in regard to Eastern 
Inner Mongolia, amounting to the reservation of an exclusive 
interest in a large area whose southern boundaries practically 
envelop Peking and encroach upon the province of Chihli, cannot 
be reconciled with the maintenance of the independence and terri- 
torial integrity of China which Japan has so often pledged herself 
to observe/ Against this attack the Japanese Government defended 
its reservations in a memorandum of the 16th March, 1920, on the 
ground that the two territories in question were contiguous to the 
Japanese dominions in Korea, and that they were also the gate 
by which 4 the unwholesome influence ’ exercised by 4 the recent 
development of the Russian situation ’ might penetrate not only 
Japan but the Far East in general. In conclusion, the note offered 

fertile portion to the east of the Khingan Mountains) which the Japanese 
group had made at an Inter-Group Conference of the First Consortium on 
the 18th June, 1912 ; and, secondly, the ‘ territorial propinquity ’ formula 
in the Lansing-Tshii Agreement of the 2nd November, 1917. (See II. P. 0., 
vol. vi, Ch, IV, Part 2, § 5. ) Japan’s strongest motive, however, for attempting 
to exclude Eastern Inner Mongolia and Southern Manchuria from the sphere 
of the Consortium was her unwillingness to abandon the fruits of the Chinese- 
Japanese Treaties and exchanges of Notes of the 25th May, 1915, embodying 
as much of the ‘Twenty-One Demands’ as Japan had been able to impose 
upon China. Group II of the Demands, which was embodied in the instru- 
ments of the 25th May, 1915, with little modification, was calculated to give 
Japan complete military, political, financial, and economic control over 
Eastern Inner Mongolia and Southern Mahchuria in perpetuity. For the 
subsequent history of the ‘ Twenty-One Demands ’ see VI (iv) 3 below. 

1 In a memorandum communicated on the 11th August, 1919, to the 
Japanese Ambassador in London. 

* Memorandum communicated by the Japanese Ambassador in London 
on the 1st September, 1919. 
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a somewhat vaguer formula for the Japanese reservation, but 
appended a list of the railways to be excluded from the scope of 
the Consortium which showed that in practice no abatement of the 
original demand was intended. Consequently the Japanese formula 
was pronounced unacceptable both by the United States Govern- 
ment (to whom it had been submitted a few days earlier) in a memo- 
randum of the 16th March, 1920, and by the British Government 
in a memorandum of the 19th. Both Governments maintained 
their objection to any specific differentiation of status between 
Southern Manchuria or Eastern Inner Mongolia and other Chinese 
territory, and they contested the Japanese view that the construc- 
tion and control of lines to the west of the South Manchurian 
Railway 1 was essential to Japan’s strategic security. As an alter- 
native to the exclusion of specific areas from the sphere of the 
Consortium they offered formal assurances that the Consortium 
would not undertake any operations prejudicial to the economic 
life and national defence of Japan and that in any case such opera- 
tions would not be countenanced by the other three Governments 
concerned. 2 These offers, as formulated in the British memorandum, 
were accepted by the Japanese Government in a memorandum of 
the 14th April, 1920, in which it consented, in return, to abandon 
its demand for the specific exclusion of Southern Manchuria and 
Eastern Inner Mongolia and agreed that, on certain conditions, 3 
the construction of railways west of the South Manchurian line 
should be pooled. When, on the 28th April, 1920, the British 
Government raised objections to these conditions, they were 
explained away (though not explicitly withdrawn) by the Japanese 
Government on the 10th May and thus the way was cleared for at 
least a verbal settlement. 

The precise terms of this settlement were already being discussed 
by Mr. Lamont. and the Japanese group in Tokio, and in an exchange 
of letters on the 11th May, 1920, the Japanese group formally 
withdrew their reservation of the 18th June, 1919, and accepted 
the draft agreements of the previous llth-12th May as they stood, 

1 The projected lines in question were those from Changchun and Ssupingkai 
respectively to Taonanfu and that from Taonanfu to Jehol. 

2 The French Government associated itself with the assurances of the 
United States Government in a note of the 25th May. 

a The Japanese Government was to have a veto on the extension of the 
Taonanfu-Jehol Railway northwards to connect with the Chinese Eastern 
Railway, and the Japanese group was to have a free hand to construct the 
lines connecting the Taonanfu-Jehol Railway with the coast if the other 
groups were unwilling to participate in financing this enterprise within a 
reasonable time. 
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while the American group, acting for all the other parties, set out, 
in agreement with the Japanese, the specific railway enterprises in 
Manchuria and Mongolia which were respectively to be included in 
and excluded from the scope of the Consortium’s activities. 1 On the 
29th June, 1920, the Japanese group, with the approval of the Japanese 
Government, confirmed the minutes of the Inter -Group Conference 
of the llth-12th May, 1919, as modified by the American formula 
of the 8th July regarding the relations between groups and Govern- 
ments ; and on the 28th September, 1920, the representatives at 
Peking of the four Powers made a communication to the Chinese 
Government ‘ on the proposed scope and objects of the so-called 
new consortium with which they inclosed a selection from the 
preceding diplomatic correspondence. The final text of the agree- 
ment between the four groups was signed in New York on the 
15th October, 1920, approved by the four Governments, and 
eventually communicated by the Consortium to t he Chinese Ministries 
of Finance and Communications. 

The laborious diplomatic activities which have been described 
above did not bear any immediate fruit in the financial and economic 
field. Throughout the period covered by this volume, the political 
condition of China was too chaotic, the attitude of the Chinese 
Government or Governments and of Chinese public opinion too 
hostile, and the policy of the Consortium itself too cautious, for any 
appreciable progress to be made in the work which the Consortium 
had been created to perform. In a report 2 adopted on the 28th May, 
1923, in a conference at Paris, the Consortium Council defended 
themselves with much ability against the accusations of rapacity 
and ineffectiveness which were levelled at them simultaneously 
by their critics in opposite camps. In spite or perhaps because of 

1 The relevant passage in the letter written by the American group ran as 
follows : 

Inasmuch as some questions have arisen during our discussions as to the 

status of specific railway enterprises contemplated or actually begun in 

Manchuria and Mongolia, we hereby confirm that we have agreed "with 

you as follows : 

1. That the South Manchurian Railway and its present branches, together 

with the mines which are subsidiary to the railway, do not come 
within the scope of the consortium. 

2. That the projected Taonanfu- J ehol Railway and the projected railway 

connecting a point on the Taonanfu- Jehol Railway with a seaport 
are to be included within the terms of the consortium agreement. 

3. That the Kirin-Huining, the Chengchiatun-Taonanfu, the Changchun- 

Taonanfu, the Kaiyuan-Kirin via Hailung, the Kirin-Changchun, 
the Sinminfu-Mukden and the Ssupingkai-Chengchiatun railways 
are outside the scope of the joint activities of the consortium. 

3 Text in China Year Book , 1924-5, pp. 809-11. 

Gg2 
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its Fabian tactics, the Consortium seemed destined eventually to 
have an important and probably beneficent financial role to play ; 
but a political consequence of the utmost moment had already 
flowed from the negotiations out of which the Consortium had 
arisen. A western limit had been set to the progress of Japanese 
economic penetration on the Asiatic mainland in the sector between 
the Gulf of Chihli and the Mongolian Desert. 


(iv) The Washington Conference 

1. Introductory Note 

On the 11th August. 1921. the United States formally invited the 
Four Principal Allied Powers 4 to participate in a conference on the 
limitation of armaments, in connexion with which Pacific and Far- 
Eastern questions would also be discussed \ The relationship 
between these t wo sides of the Conference is clearly explained in the 
general summary concluding the report which the American delega- 
tion submitted on the 9th February, 1922, to the President of the 
United States. 

The declared object was, in its naval aspect, to stop the race of 
competitive building of warships which was in process and which was 
so distressingly like the competition that immediately preceded the 
war of 1914. Competitive armament, however, is the result of a state 
of mind in which a national expectation of attack by some other country 
causes preparation to meet the attack. To stop competition it is 
necessary to deal with the state of mind from which it results. A belief 
in the pacific intentions of other Powers must be substituted for 
suspicion and apprehension. 

The negotiations which led to the Four-Power Treaty were the process 
of attaining that new state of mind and the Four-Power Treaty itself 
was the expression of a new state of mind. It terminated the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance and substituted friendly conference in place of war 
as the first reaction from any controversies which might arise in the 
region of the Pacific ; it would not have been possible except as part 
of a plan including a limitation and a reduction of naval armaments, 
but that limitation and reduction would not have been possible without 
the new relations established by the Four-Power Treaty or something 
equivalent to it. 

The new relations declared in the Four-Power Treaty could not, 
however, inspire confidence or be reasonably assured of * continuance 
without a specific understanding as to the relations of the Powers to 
China. Such an understanding had two aspects. One related to 
securing fairer treatment of China, and the other related to the com- 
petition for trade and industrial advantages in China between the 
outside Powers, 
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China, in fact, was the stake for which the game of naval com- 
petition in the Pacific was being played. In order to stop the game, 
the stake must be removed from the table ; and conversely, in order 
to save the stake from seizure, the game must be stopped. The two 
parts of the Conference had therefore to be conducted simultaneously 
if either set of negotiations was to be carried through with success, 
and they were so closely inter-dependent that it matters little in 
which order they are taken. In the present section, the Far Eastern 
negotiations have been placed first, because they were closely 
connected with the other Far Eastern questions with w r hich the 
preceding sections have been concerned. The Four-Power Treaty, 
which is dealt with next, extends the horizon from the Far East to 
the Pacific ; while the Treaty for the Limitation of Naval Arma- 
ments, which is dealt with last of all, illustrates the way in which 
the problem of the Far East and the Pacific had become the central 
problem of international affairs. 

The negotiations were distinguished in detail by differences of 
procedure and participation. The separate conversations between 
the Chinese and Japanese representatives, under the joint auspices 
of Mr. Hughes and Mr. Balfour, which resulted in the bipartite 
Treaty of the 4th February, 1922, regarding Shantung, were techni- 
cally outside the Conference altogether, though they vitally influenced 
the course of the Conference, which would almost certainly have 
broken down if no settlement of this particular question had been 
reached. The Twenty-One Japanese Demands of the 18th January, 
1915, and the diplomatic instruments which had resulted from them, 
were dealt with in three separate statements by representatives of 
Japan, China, and the United States, which were placed upon the 
records of the Conference. The problem of Eastern Siberia was 
handled in a similar manner. 1 The remaining problems of China 
were disposed of in two Treaties signed by nine Powers (including 
not only the five Great Powers, but China herself, together with the 
Netherlands and Portugal, who both possessed territory in the 
Pacific area, as well as Belgium) and in a series of resolutions adopted 
by the Plenary Conference. ‘ The scope of action by the Conference 
in dealing with Chinese affairs was much limited by the disturbed 
conditions of government in China which have existed since the 
revolution of 1911, and which still exist and which render effective 

1 See VI (ii) above, where the Japanese and American statements at the 
Washington Conference in regard to Eastern Siberia have been dealt with by 
anticipation. 
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action by that government exceedingly difficult and in some direc- 
tions impracticable. In every case the action of the Conference was 
taken with primary reference to giving the greatest help possible 
to the Chinese people in developing a stable and effective government 
really representative of the people of China/ 1 The Anglo- Japanese 
Alliance was superseded by a Quadruple Treaty between Great 
Britain, Japan, the United States, and France, the four surviving 
Great Powers with interests in the Pacific. The Yap Treaty was the 
result of a separate negotiation between the United States and 
Japan . 2 The two Treaties for the Limitation of Naval Armaments 
and for the restraint of abuses in the conduct of war were signed by 
all the five Great Powers, including Italy. 

It is significant that out of the five members of the British 
Commonwealth which had been admitted to separate Membership 
in the League of Nations, four — namely, Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, and India — were specially represented at the Washington 
Conference by delegates of their own . 3 The position of these 
Dominion representatives in the British Empire delegation, and the 
internal procedure of that body, followed the precedents which had 
been worked out at the Peace Conference of Paris and at the two 
intervening sessions of the League of Nations Assembly. The dele- 
gates of the Dominions took part in the Conference as representing 
a single state, the British Empire, and at the plenary sessions 
Mr. A. J. Balfour (afterwards Lord Balfour), as chief delegate, spoke 
for all of them. At the committees the three chief United Kingdom 
delegates and each of the Dominion delegates were present ; but, 
here too, they jointly represented the British Empire, and each and 
all of them signed on behalf of the British Empire the Treaties in 
which the Conference resulted. This time, however, there was one 
important practical difference in the situation. At Paris and 
Geneva the United Kingdom was more closely concerned than other 
members of the British Commonwealth in most of the negotiations. 
At Washington, on the other hand, those members of the Common- 

1 Beport of the American Delegation (Senate Document No. 125 of 1922), 
Generali Summary, p. 88. 

2 This is omitted here, since it has been dealt with in U. Pi C., vol. vi. 
Chap. VI, Part 4, § 11. 

3 The Government of the South African Union was also invited by the 
British Government to send its own special representative to join the British 
Empire delegation, but General Smuts did not consider that the local interests 
of South Africa were sufficiently concerned to make it necessary for him to 
avail himself of this offer. South Africa was therefore specifically repre- 
sented by Mr. Balfour, who acted in a double capacity, both as representing 
the United Kingdom and as representing South Africa. 
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wealth which bordered on the Pacific had perhaps even greater 
interests at stake than the people of the British Isles, and their 
delegates took a more active and prominent part than they had 
usually seemed inclined to take when European questions were 
under consideration. 
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2. The Separate Conversations between the Chinese and 
Japanese Representatives at Washington in regard to 
the Shantung Question ; 1 2 and the Problem of Foreign 
Leased Territories in China 

The history of the Chinese- Japanese controversy regarding 
Shantung down to the refusal of the Chinese delegation at Paris to 
sign the Versailles Treaty on the 28th June, 1919, has been recorded 
in the History of the Peace Conference of Paris 2 and need only be 
referred to very briefly in this place. The 4 Shantung Group ’ 3 of 
the Twenty-One Japanese Demands of the 18th January, 1915, had 
been embodied in the Shantung Treaty of the 25th May of the same 
year and in 4 Exchange of Notes B ’ of the same date between the 
Japanese and Chinese Governments. 4 By a secret agreement 
concluded between the Japanese Foreign Ministry and the Peking 
Ministry of Communications on the 24th September, 19 18, 5 and 
another agreement signed on the 28th by the Chinese Minister at 
Tokio and the Industrial Bank of Japan, both the existing Tsingtao- 
Tsinanfu Railway and all railways which might be constructed in 
the Shantung Province in the future had been virtually made over 
to Japan in consideration for a Japanese loan to the Chinese Govern- 
ment and for a promise that the Japanese troops in the province 
would be withdrawn into the leased territory of Kiaochao. 6 By 
Articles 156-8 of the Versailles Treaty — from which China had 
withheld her signature — all German rights, titles, and privileges in 
Shantung had been renounced in favour of Japan. These Articles 
had made no reference to the foregoing Chinese- Japanese Agreements, 
and on the 5th May, the 1 7th May, and the 2nd August, 1919, public 
statements had been made by representatives of the Japanese 
Government to the effect that 4 Japan's policy was to hand back the 

1 See the two volumes prepared by the Japanese and Chinese delegations 
respectively and printed by the Government Printing Office at Washing on 
in 1923. The Japanese volume contains the minutes of the conversations, :he 
Chinese volume a general report. Both contain the texts of the resulting 
Treaty and Agreements. 

2 Vol. vi, Ch. IV, Part 2. 

3 The most important demand in this group (to which China was com- 
pelled to assent on the 25th May, 1915) was that China should agree in advance 
to whatever arrangements Japan might thereafter make with Germany 
regarding the disposal of existing German rights and interests in Shantung. 

4 It mu|t be remembered throughout that the Chinese Central Govern- 

ment exercised little real authority outside Peking. 

6 This agreement appears never to have been ratified by the Chinese 
Government. 

• Except for one detachment which was still to remain at Tsinanfu. 
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Shantung Peninsula in full sovereignty to China, retaining only the 
economic privileges granted to Germany and the right to establish 
a settlement under the usual conditions of Tsingtao \ In answer 
to the Japanese statement of the 2nd August, 1919, which had 
referred to the Japanese-Chinese Agreements of 1915 as well as to 
the Versailles Treaty, President Wilson had publicly reserved the 
acquiescence of the United States in the Agreements of 1915 and 
1918 between Japan and China. 

At the opening of the year 1920 Japan held de facto considerably 
more than Germany had ever held in Shantung, and her claim to 
inherit Germany’s position there had been recognized in the Peace 
Treaty by her European Allies ; but the non-ratification of the 
Versailles Treaty by the United States, its non-signature by China, 
and the damage inflicted upon Japanese material interests by 
Chinese resentment — which expressed itself in a spontaneous and 
effective boycott of Japanese goods 1 — made the Japanese Govern- 
ment anxious to regularize its position by coming to a direct under- 
standing with the Government of Peking. Japan attempted to open 
negotiations as early as the 24th January, 1920, but, in a note of 
the 22nd May, China refused to negotiate with Japan on the basis 
of the Versailles Treaty, and demanded that the Japanese troops 
should be withdrawn not only from the line of the Tsingtao-Tsinanfu 
Railway, but from the leased territory 2 of Kiaochao (in which the 
railway terminated) without delay and without reference to the 
settlement of the Kiaochao question. The Chinese Government 
contended that its political sovereignty had not been affected by the 
succession of Japan to Germany’s position in Shantung, and that 
there was therefore no occasion to purchase the restoration of that 
sovereignty by economic concessions. 

This non possumus attitude, reinforced by the boycott of Japanese 
goods and by the policy of the United States, produced a considerable 
effect upon the Japanese Government ; and on the 7th September, 
1921, after the invitations to the Washington Conference had been 
issued, Japan again approached China on the subject of Shantung — 

1 Although the authority of the Chinese Central Government was practi- 
cally confined to Peking, it had the whole country behind it in its con- 
troversy with the Japanese Government, and could therefore reasonably 
claim to speak and negotiate as a national Government in this connexion. 
At the same time it was able to disclaim responsibility for anti-Japanese 
demonstrations in provinces which were not under its effective control. 

a China claimed that the lease granted to Germany on the 6th March, 
1898, had expired with the declaration of war by China upon Germany on 
the 12th August, 1917. 
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this time with a series of specific proposals. 1 The lease of the 
Kiaochao territory and the rights relating to the neutral zone were 
to be restored to China ; the demand for the establishment of an 
international and a special Japanese settlement in Kiaochao was to 
be withdrawn if China, on her own initiative, threw open the entire 
leased territory to foreigners as a commercial port on liberal terms ; 
the Shantung Railway and the mines annexed to it were to be under 
joint Chinese -Japanese administration ; but all special preferences 
and options regarding the employment of persons and the supply 
of capital and materials were to be renounced, further railway 
construction in Shantung was to be pooled in the new Consortium, 
the customs administration of Tsingtao was to be incorporated in 
the Chinese Maritime Customs Administration more thoroughly 
than it had been under the German regime, and government proper- 
ties within the leased territory were to be ceded to China 4 in prin- 
ciple 5 or 4 in general Agreements in detail for the execution of 
these arrangements were to be left to subsequent negotiation, but 
the Japanese troops were to be withdrawn in the meantime as soon 
as the Chinese Government had organized a police force to replace 
them. The Chinese Government, however, was not induced by this 
note to modify its position. In a reply dated the 5th October, 1921, 2 
in which it weighed the Japanese proposals and found them wanting, 
it declared that, 4 in view of the marked difference of opinion 
between the two countries, China reserved to herself the freedom of 
seeking a solution of the question whenever an opportunity presented 
itself. 5 Agreement was brought no nearer by a counter-reply from 
the Japanese Government on the 18th October, 3 to which the Chinese 
Government retorted with a counter -rejoinder, and the Shantung 
question was still unsettled on the 12th November, 1921, when the 
two parties attended the opening session of the Conference in 
Washington. 

The Chinese delegation came to Washington with the hope of 
persuading the Conference to place the Shantung question upon its 
official agenda ; but Japan would never have consented to this 4 and 
she could not have been overruled, since, out of the nine states 

1 Text in L' Europe Nouvelle, 26th November, 1921. 

2 Text in loc . cit. 

8 Text in 1/ Europe Nouvelle , 5th November, 1921. 

4 On the 5th January, 1922, when the Treaties and Agreements of the 

25th May, 1915, were mentioned in the Conference, the Japanese delegate 
insisted that * the question was one to be taken up between China and Japan, 
if it were taken up at all, and not at this conference 
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represented on the Plenary Conference, six (including Japan herself) 1 
had ratified the Versailles Treaty. As for the United States, the 
Shantung clauses of the Versailles Treaty were notoriously repugnant 
to American public opinion ; but the Administration would have 
disliked still more to see the whole work of the Washington Conference 
hindered on account of a single local question, however important 
in itself, especially when there was a possibility of settling the 
Shantung controversy satisfactorily by a different procedure. This 
possibility existed because Japan was now more anxious than ever 
to liquidate the affair, if only this could be done through private 
conversations which would not injure her prestige. It remained to 
overcome the objections of China, which had moved her to reject 
Japan’s advances during the previous month, and which rested on 
two grounds : first, that in negotiations a deux China would be at 
a disadvantage as the weaker of the two states ; and secondly that, 
by consenting to enter into such negotiations, she would be admitting 
that Japan possessed rights in Shantung which were subject to 
negotiation, whereas China contended that Japan’s position in the 
province was a usurpation based on nothing but military force. The 
British and American delegates, however, made suggestions for 
removing these objections, and eventually the Chinese delegation 
was induced to depart from the policy which their Government had 
pursued since June, 1919, by considerations which were ably 
presented in their official report : 

In the first place, these conversations were to be held at Washington 
and while the Conference was in session. This meant that the environ- 
ment was to be an exceptionally favourable one for China — a considera- 
tion which, as every one who has participated in the conduct of 
international relations knows, is of great importance. The conference 
itself had for its purpose the removal, by mutual concession upon the 
part of the Powers concerned, of existing causes of international con- 
troversy in the Far East, and thus created, as it were, a general 
atmosphere that was favourable to a settlement of disputes upon which 
the Powers were not already so definitely committed that no change 
of policy upon their part could be expected. 

In the second place, the holding of these conversations was at the 
suggestion, and in pursuance of the good offices of Secretary Hughes, 
the head of the American delegation, and Mr. Arthur Balfour, the 
head of the British Empire delegation, and representatives of these 
gentlemen were to be present at all the conversations and were to have 
the right, at any time, to interpose with friendly suggestions. Finally, 
the results of the conversations were to be reported to the Conference, 

1 Belgium, France, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, and Portugal, as against 
China, the Netherlands, and the United States, who were not bound by the 
Versailles Treaty. 
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and thus the whole procedure, though technically not in the Con- 
ference, was to be connected with and ancillary to that body. 

One further fact regarding the conversations requires to be mentioned. 
This is that, in entering upon them, the Chinese Government was not 
required to make any admissions or concessions regarding the legal 
or treaty rights of the Japanese Government or of its nationals in 
Shantung. Before the conversations were begun, it was definitely 
understood between the two delegations that the discussions should 
be upon what was termed a de facto basis ; that is, no argument should 
be based upon legal as distinguished from equitable or factual premises. 
In other words, neither the Chinese nor the Japanese were to rely upon 
the terms of the existing Siuo-Japanese treaties or other agreements, 
nor were the Japanese to base any of their contentions upon the pro- 
visions of the Treaty of V ersailles. For the purposes of the conversations 
the situation was thus reduced to this : Japan was in possession and 
exercising certain powers or rights in Shantung, but was ready to 
surrender them, or most of them, to the Chinese upon certain conditions. 
Should these conditions bo accepted by the Chinese, the whole contro- 
versy was to be considered closed. 

On these terms, the Chinese delegation wisely waived their 
objections ; the agreement that the conversations were to take place 
was announced to the Conference on the 30th November, 1921 ; and, 
in the course of thirty -six meetings, held between the 1st December, 
1921, and the 31st January, 1922, a settlement of the complicated 
legal and economic questions at issue was successfully worked out 
in detail. The greatest difficulty, which arose over the question of 
the future control of the Tsinanfu-Tsingtao Railway, and which 
threatened at one moment to bring the conversations to a standstill, 
was eventually surmounted with the help of suggestions offered 
informally by the British and American delegations on the report 
of their respective observers ; 1 and a bipartite Treaty for the 
settlement of outstanding questions relative to Shantung was duly 
signed by the Chinese and Japanese delegates in Washington on the 
4th February, 1922, two days before the signature of the Conference 
Treaties. 

By the terms of this Treaty of the 4th February, 1922, Japan was 
to restore to China the former German leased territory of Kiaochao 
(Art. 1) ; a joint commission of three members each was to be 
appointed to carry out detailed arrangements relating to the transfer, 
and was to meet as soon as the present Treaty came into force 

1 These Chinese-Japanese negotiations under the auspices of two Powers 
with no interests of their own at stake except to secure a settlement acceptable 
to both parties were parallel in many respects to the Polish-German negotia- 
tions arising out of tne partition of Upper Silesia which were conducted with 
similar success under the auspices of the League of Nations, iSee III (ii) 
3 (e) above.) 
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(Art. 2) ; the transfer was to be completed not later than six months 
from the coming into force of the Treaty (Art. 3) ; the necessary 
archives were to be handed over witli the territory (Art. 4). All 
public properties, buildings, and works in the territory were to be 
transferred (with the exception of certain properties reserved for* 
the Japanese consulate and colony) without compensation being 
claimed from the Chinese Government except for purchases, con- 
structions, improvements, or additions made by the Japanese 
during the period of their occupation — the details to be arranged 
by the Joint Commission (Art. 8). The Japanese troops and gen- 
darmes were to be withdrawn from the Tsinanfu-Tsingtao Railway 
in sections within three months, if possible, and in any case not later 
than six months from the signature of the Treaty (Arts. 9-10). and 
the Japanese garrison at Tsingtao was to be withdrawn simul- 
taneously with, or in any case not more than thirty days later than, 
the transfer of the territory of Kiaochao (Art. 11). The customs 
house at Tsingtao was to be made an integral part of th“ Chinese 
Maritime Customs upon the coming into force of the Treaty, and 
the provisional Chinese-Japanese arrangement of the 5tli August, 
1915, relating to it w'as to terminate at the same date (Arts. 12 13). 
The Tsingtao-Tsinanfu Railw ay with all its appurtenances was to be 
transferred to China by Japan (Art. 14) ; China was to reimbime 
to Japan the actual value of all these railway properties 1 (Art. 15) ; 
a Joint Railway Commission of three members each was to be 
appointed to appraise the actual value and arrange the transfer 
(Art. 16) ; the transfer was to be completed not later than nine 
months from the coming into force of the Treaty (Art. 17) ; the 
reimbursement w T as to be effected by the delivery (simultaneously 
with the completion of the transfer) of Chinese Government treasury 
notes, secured on the properties and revenues of the railway and 
running for fifteen years, but redeemable at any time after the end 
of the first five years (Art. 18) ; pending the redemption of these 
notes, the Chinese Government was to appoint a Japanese subject 
as traffic-manager and another as joint-accountant, but these 
officials were to be subject to a Chinese managing director and 
removable for cause (Art. 19) ; 2 the financial details were to be 
settled later (Art. 20). Concessions for the extension of the Tsingtao- 

1 That is 53,406,141 marks (gold), being the assessed value of the railway- 
properties left behind by the Germans, plus the amount spent by Japan 
on permanent improvements and additions less depreciation. 

2 This was the clause which caused the greatest difficulty in reaching the 
settlement. 
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Tsinanfu Railway were to be thrown open to an international 
financial group 1 (Art. 21). Certain mines in which the mining-rights 
had formerly been granted to Germany were to be handed over to 
a company under Chinese Government charter in which Japanese 
was not to exceed Chinese capital — the terms to be arranged by the 
Joint Commission provided for in Article 2 (Art. 22). Japan 
renounced the establishment of an exclusive Japanese settlement 
or of an international settlement in the former German-leased 
territory of Kiaochao, while China undertook to open the territory 
to foreign trade (Art. 23) ; China undertook to respect all rights 
lawfully and equitably acquired in the territory by foreign nationals 
under both the German and the Japanese regimes — the cases of 
Japanese subjects to be adjusted by the Joint Commission (Art. 24). 
The remaining three articles (25-7) were concerned with the salt 
industry, submarine cables, and wireless stations. 

An annex contained a renunciation by Japan of preferential rights 
secured to Germany in the Chinese-German Treaty of the 6th March, 
1898 ; dealt with details relating to the transfer of public properties ; 
gave Japanese traders the privilege of using the Japanese language 
in the Tsingtao customs house ; provided for conciliation by some 
third party in case the Joint Railway Commission failed to agree ; 
permitted the construction of the Chifu-Weihsien Railway by 
Chinese capital, and arranged for the consultation of the foreign 
residents in Kiaochao by the Chinese local authorities in such 
municipal matters as might directly affect their welfare and interests. 
A number of other points in the Treaty were interpreted by agreed 
terms of understanding recorded in the minutes of the Chinese and 
Japanese delegations.. For example, it was agreed that the terms 
of Article 23 were not to entitle foreigners to engage in agriculture 
in the Kiaochao territory, and it was noted that Japanese post 
offices in Shantung, both inside and outside the Kiaochao territory, 
were to be withdrawn at specified dates. 

On the 29th June, 1922, the Joint Commission set up under 
Article 2 of the Treaty met in China and began its work, and on 
the 1st December it completed it by the signature of an agreement 
covering all the questions of detail which had been left over in the 
Treaty itself. Meanwhile, on the 30th October, the civil administra- 
tion in the Kiaochao territory had been transferred from Japanese 
to Chinese hands, except for the port of Tsingtao, where the transfer 
did not take place until the 10th December. An agreement regarding 
1 i. e. the new Four -Power- Group Consortium. 
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the Shantung Railway, on terms worked out by the Joint Railway 
Commission set up under Article 16 of the Treaty, was signed on 
the 5th December, 1922, and the railway was formally transferred 
on the 1st January, 1923. On the 17th December, 1922, the last 
Japanese troops were withdrawn. 

The withdrawal of Japan from Kiaochao was supplemented by 
a proposal on the part of Great Britain to restore the district of 
Weihaiwei on the northern coast of the Shantung peninsula, where 
she had obtained a lease of territory from the Chinese Government 
on the 1st July, 1898, after Germany had installed herself at Tsingtao 
and Russia at Port Arthur. In the fifth Plenary Session of the 
Washington Conference on the 1st February, 1922, after the Chinese- 
Japanese Agreement had been reported, Mr. Balfour announced 
a definite offer from the British Government to surrender the lease 
of Weihaiwei to China — subject to the territory remaining available 
as a sanatorium or summer resort for the China Squadron of the 
British navy. This offer was confirmed on the 3rd February in 
a letter addressed to the Chinese delegation, with the suggestion 
that an Anglo-Chinese Joint Commission should be set up (on the 
precedent of the Japanese -Chinese commission which had been 
created to deal with Kiaochao) in order to study the question 
locally and make the necessary recommendations on points of detail. 
The terms of this letter were accepted by the Chinese delegation 
with grateful appreciation on the 5th February, on the 2nd October 
the Joint Commission began its discussions, and a provisional 
agreement in detail was eventually reached on the 31st May, 1923 ; 
but important modifications were then proposed by the Chinese 
Government, and these were still under discussion at the end of the 
year. 

Thus the whole province of Shantung — a country with a popula- 
tion as large as that of contemporary England and especially sacred 
to Chinese sentiment as the birth-place of Confucius — returned, 
or was in the course of returning, to direct Chinese administration ; 
but in 1898 three other leases of Chinese territories outside Shantung, 
’ one in Manchuria and two in the south, had been granted by 
the Chinese Government, namely : a lease of Port Arthur and the 
Kwantung district on the Liaotung Peninsula 1 to Russia on the 

1 Liaotung was the*name of the peninsula facing Weihaiwei across the Gulf 
of Chihli ; the district leased to Russia at the tip of this peninsula was called 
Kwantung (which is not to be confused with the province of the same name 
in the south of China) ; the chief military and naval centre in Kwantung was 
Port Arthur and the chief civil centre the town called Dalny in Russian and 
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27th March for twenty-five years ; a lease of additional territory 
round Kowloon, on the mainland opposite Hong Kong, to Great 
Britain on the 9th June for ninety -nine years ; and a lease of 
Kw angchouwa p , also for ninety-nine years, to France, on the 
22nd April. At a meeting of the Washington Conference Committee 
on Pacific and Far Eastern Questions on the 3rd December, 1921, 1 
the Chinese delegation masked for the surrender of all these leaseholds, 
on the ground that Germany and Russia, who had taken the initiative 
in obtaining them in 1898, had now been eliminated, while France 
and Great Britain had applied for their respective leases, after 
Germany and Russia had set the precedent, with the avowed object 
of maintaining the balance of power. 2 Indeed, the British lease 
for Weihaiwei had been granted w for so long a period as Port Arthur 
should remain in the occupation of Russia \ In the meantime, 
the Port Arthur lease had been transferred from Russia to Japan 
in 1905 and had been extended to a period of ninety-nine years by 
Article 1 of the South Manchuria Treaty, which had been signed 
by China and Japan on the 25th May, 1915, as part of the execution 
of the Twenty-One Demands. 

On the 3rd December, 1921, in the debate which followed the 
statement by the Chinese delegation, the Japanese delegate reminded 
the Conference that conversations for the surrender of the Kiaochao 
lease were already taking place, but declared that Japan had no 
intention of relinquishing the rights which she had acquired in 
Liaotung. The British delegate intimated that Great Britain would 
not make the surrender of the Weihaiwei lease dependent upon the 
withdrawal of Japan from the Kwantung territory, but would be 
ready to relinquish it if and when Japan relinquished Kiaochao, 3 
and this contingent offer was afterwards renewed in a definite form 
on the 1st February, 1922, as has been mentioned already. On the 
other hand, Mr. Balfour declared on the 3rd December, 1921, that 
Great Britain could not contemplate the surrender of Kowloon, 
which would make Hong Kong strategically untenable. The French 

Dairen in Japanese. In 1895 Japan had obtained the whole Liaotung 
Peninsula from China as a result of the Japanese-Chinese War ; but she had 
been forced by Russia, Germany, and France to surrender her gains, and the 
Kwantung district, which Russia leased from China three years later, and which 
Japan eventually took over from Russia in 1905, was a much smaller area. 

* For the proces -verbal of this meeting, see Report of fhe Canadian Delegate , 
Appendix 14. 

2 On the 30th April, 1898. when the Weihaiwei lease had been under 
negotiation. Great Britain had expressly renounced any economic privileges, 
and none had been included in the final instrument of the 1st July. 

8 Kiaochao being situated in the same province (Shantung) as Weihaiwei. 
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delegate made a definite offer, on the 3rd December, to surrender 
the Kwangchouwan lease as part of a collective restitution of leased 
territories, but reserved for his Government the right to examine 
the situation created by the definite refusals of Japan and Great 
Britain to surrender Port Arthur and Kowloon respectively. 

There the question was left for the time being, and the subsequent 
Chinese- Japanese agreement regarding the surrender of Kiaochao, 
while it resulted in the opening of negotiations for the surrender of 
Weihaiwei, did not produce similar results in the case of the other 
three leases. On the 10th March, 1923, indeed, the Chinese Govern- 
ment specifically demanded the restitution of Port Arthur and 
Kwantung, in a note to the Japanese Government proposing the 
annulment of the Treaties and Exchanges of Notes of the 25th May, 
1915, arising out of the Twenty-One Demands ; but on the 21st of 
the same month the Japanese Government returned an uncom- 
promising refusal to the Chinese requests regarding the Twenty- 
One Demands in general and the Port Arthur lease in particular. 1 

It was evident that, from a practical point of view, the Japanese 
leased territory of Kwantung and the British leased territory of 
Kowloon were on a different footing from the other three. Whereas 
Kiaochao, Weihaiwei, and Kwangchouwan were isolated outposts, 
which the Powers respectively holding them could evacuate without 
endangering their main positions, Kwantung and Kowloon were 
each bound up with vital Japanese and British interests. Port 
Arthur was not only a possible base for Japanese aggression in the 
direction of Peking ; it was also, a defensive position covering the 
land frontier of Japan’s continental possessions ; and here, if 
anywhere, the doctrine of 4 special interests 5 created by ‘ territorial 
propinquity ’ could be put forward with some justification. 2 * As 


1 For the history of the Twenty- One Demands during the period covered 
by this volume, see VI (iv) 3 below. After the Japanese statement reported 
to the Washington Conference on the 4th February, 1922, the extension of 
the Port Arthur lease from twenty-five years to ninety-nine years was one 
of the most important of those, articles in the Treaties and Agreements of the 
25th May, 1915, which still remained valid. If Japan had agreed in March, 

1923, to a general annulment of these Treaties and Agreements, one effect 
would have been to restore the leased territory of Kwantung to China, 
since the original lease granted to Bussia on the 27th March, 1898 — which 
would then have become valid again automatically as between China and 
Japan — was due to expire on the 27th March, 1923. 

* In the debate on the 3rd December, 1921, the Japanese delegation also 
pointed out that, whereas the other Powers had acquired their leases cheaply 
(Germany, for instance, had paid no higher price than the lives of two 
missionaries !) Japan had superseded Russia at Port Arthur and Germany 

at Tsingtao * at a considerable sacrifice in men and treasure '. 

Hh 
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for Hong Kong, it was, as Mr. Balfour reminded the Conference, 
‘ easily first among the ports of the world ’ — the reason being that 
it was a free port at the disposal of all nations — so that the safe-* 
guarding of the position of Hong Kong, which depended on the 
retention of Kowloon, ‘ was not merely a British interest but one 
in which the whole world was concerned.’ 
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3. The Liquidation of the 3 4 Tw enty-One Demands ’ 1 

The earlier history of the 4 Twenty-One Demands ’ has been 
touched upon in the introduction to the present Part and in Section 
(iii) above it has been explained how, after a stubborn diplomatic 
contest, the scope of the Chinese- Japanese Treaties and Agreements 
which had been signed on the 25th May, 1915, was restricted by 
the terms of agreement of the new Four-Power-Group Consortium. 
In regard to certain specific railway enterprises in the western 
portion of the South Manchurian-Eastern Inner Mongolian area, 
Japan had ceded to the Consortium the first option which she had 

1 For the full text of the original demands, with notes of the modifications 
introduced in the Treaties and Agreements of the 25th May, 1915, see H . P. 0., 
vol. vi. Appendix IY. 
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secured on all railway enterprises in the area by Article 5 of the 
South Manchuria Treaty of the 25th May, 1915 (embodying Article 
9a of Group II of the Demands). Many points, however, remained 
obscure. For example, a study of the correspondence leading up 
to the Consortium Agreement, which has been discussed in a previous 
section, 1 undoubtedly leaves the impression that Japan had re- 
nounced her claim in general to differentiate Eastern Inner Mongolia 
and Southern Manchuria from other Chinese territories as a Japanese 
‘ sphere of special interests ’ ; yet Mr. Hara, who was the Prime 
Minister of Japan at the time of the Consortium negotiations, after- 
wards stated in public that the other Powers had now recognized 
Japan’s special position in that region. Moreover, the Consortium 
Agreement, however it was to be interpreted, admittedly touched 
only a small portion of the vast field covered by the Twenty-One 
Demands and by the resulting Treaties and Agreements. Accord- 
ingly, at the Washington Conference, the Chinese delegation raised 
the question of the Twenty -One Demands as a whole, and the 
situation thus created was met by placing upon the records of the 
Conference three statements made by the Japanese, Chinese, and 
American delegations on the 2nd and 3rd February, 1922. 

The Japanese delegate refused point-blank to consider the 
cancellation of the Treaties and Agreements of the 25th May, 1915, 
or to admit any question as to their legal validity. 

It is evident [he said] that no nation can have given ready consent 
to cessions of its territorial or other rights of importance. If it should 
once be recognized that rights solemnly granted by treaty may be 
revoked at any time on the ground that they were conceded against 
the spontaneous will of the grantor, an exceedingly dangerous precedent 
will be established, with far-reaching consequences upon the stability 
of the existing international relations in Asia, in Europe, and every- 
where. 

At the same time he announced several important concessions. 
In the first place, Japan would throw open to the new Consortium 
her exclusive options (under Article 5 of the South Manchuria 
Treaty of the 25th May, 1915) for the construction of railways and 
for loans to be secured on the local taxes in Southern Manchuria 
and Eastern Inner Mongolia — without prejudice to the terms of 
agreement on which the Consortium was based. 2 Secondly, Japan 
would not insist on her preferential rights (under Article 6 of the 

1 VI (iii). 

% For the Consortium negotiations regarding Eastern Inner Mongolia and 
Southern Manchuria see VI (iii) above. 

H h 2 
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same Treaty) regarding the engagement by China of Japanese 
political, financial, military or police advisers or instructors for 
service in Southern Manchuria. Thirdly, Japan would withdraw 
the reservation which she had made, in signing the instruments 
of the 25th May, 1915, to the effect that Group V of the original 
demands would be postponed for future negotiations. 1 Baron 
Shidehara farther pointed out that the Shantung Treaty of the 
25tli May, 1915, embodying Group I of the Demands, had been 
superseded by the new agreement which had just been reached 
as a result of the Chinese -Japanese conversations in Washington. 

Thus two groups of demands out of the original five had now 
lapsed in consequence of the new Consortium Agreement, the new 
Shantung Treaty, and the new Japanese declaration. There 
remained Group III, which provided that the Han-yeh-ping Company 
should become a joint Japanese-Chinese concern ‘ when the oppor- 
tune moment arrived ’ ; 2 * * * * * 8 Group IV, which consisted of a single 
Article prohibiting the cession or lease by China to a third Power 
of any harbour or bay or island along the Chinese coast ; and five 
Articles of Group II which had been embodied in Articles 1-4 and 
Article 7 of the South Manchuria Treaty. As regards Group 111, 
Japan does not appear to have renounced any of her rights either 
on this or on any subsequent occasion during the period under 
review. As regards Group IV, it might be considered to have been 
superseded by a declaration which the Chinese delegation had made 
before the Conference Committee on Pacific and Far Eastern 
Questions on the 22nd November, 1921, to the effect that China 
was prepared to give an undertaking not to alienate or lease any 

1 This withdrawal appears to have implied an abandonment not only 

of those six out of the seven demands in this group which China had never 

accepted, but also of Demand 20 (Art. 6 of Group V), which would have given 

Japan the first option on all concessions in the Province of Fukien. On the 

25th May, 1915, China had given Japan an assurance that she had granted no 
permission to foreign nations to construct dockyards, coaling-stations for 

military uses, naval bases or other military establishments in Fukien ; but 

she had stated at the same time that she did not intend to borrow foreign 
capital (Japanese or other) for such purposes, and she had not accepted the 
Japanese demand for a first option in regard to commercial harbour works, 
railways, or mines. In this respect, therefore. Demand 20, like the rest 
of Group V, had been postponed in 1915 for future negotiations, and was 
therefore covered by Baron Shidehara’ s withdrawal of that reservation on 
the 2nd February, 1922. 

8 This company was a Chinese enterprise for developing the vast resources 
of the Yangtze Basin in coal and iron. Its importance was increased by the 
provision in Demand 13 (Art. 2 of Group III) that the Han-yeh-ping Company 
should have a veto upon the working, by parties other than itself, of any 
mines ‘ in the neighbourhood ’. 
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portion of her territory or littoral to any Power. As regards the 
outstanding Articles of the South Manchuria Treaty, the American 
delegation, in its statement of the 3rd February, 1922, did not 
challenge the validity of Articles 2-4, under which the Chinese 
Government had granted certain extensive rights and facilities 1 to 
Japanese subjects in the South Manchurian-Eastern Inner Mongolian 
area, but announced that the United States would regard the grant 
4 as not intended to be exclusive ’ and would claim in respect of it 
the benefit of the 4 most favoured nation 9 clauses in the. treaties 
between the American and Chinese Governments. 2 Robbed of 
their exclusiveness 3 and divorced from the other Articles of the 
same Treaty which Japan had already abandoned, these privileges 
granted locally to Japanese subjects no longer menaced the political 
integrity of China so gravely as they had done in their original 
setting. In fact, China was now virtually released from seventeen 
out of the original Twenty-One Demands, but she had not freed 
herself from Group III, and besides this she was still saddled with 
Article I of the South Manchuria Treaty, which had extended the 
leases of the Kwantung territory (including Port Arthur) and the 
South Manchurian Railway to the period of ninety-nine years, and 
with Article 7, which had given Japan the control and management 
of the Changchun-Kirin Branch for a period of ninety-nine years 
from the 25th May, 1915. 4 

The question of the Kwantung leasehold (with which that of the 
South Manchurian Railway was bound up) has been dealt with 
already . 5 * * * This was, of course, an issue of the utmost importance 
in itself ; but the forlorn hope of inducing Japan to abandon these 
leases, which she regarded as vital to her position on the continent, 
was not the only consideration in the minds of Chinese statesmen. 
Unless and until the Treaties and Agreements based on the Twenty - 

1 The rights to lease land for building purposes, for trade and manufacture, 
and for agricultural purposes in South Manchuria, to reside and travel in 
South Manchuria and to engage in any kind of business and manufacture 
there, and to enter into joint undertakings with Chinese citizens in agriculture 
and similar industries in Eastern Inner Mongolia. 

2 The American delegation also pointed out that the Pour-Power-Group 

Consortium, to which Japan proposed to cede her options for railways ana 
loans, had no exclusive rights as against the nationals of other Powers possess- 

ing treaties with China. 

* The Japanese delegation, on their side, did not challenge the American 

interpretation of these Articles, though on the other hand they did not 

explicitly endorse it. 

* The Chinese Government had not accepted this Article on the 25th May, 

1915, but had eventually conceded it in an exchange of notes on the 24th 
September, 1918. . 5 See VI (iv) 2 above. 
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One Demands were cancelled in toto in some formal manner, they 
felt that the conduct of Japan in 1915 would appear to have been 
condoned and that China would be exposed to similar treatment 
at the hands of her neighbour if ever the opportunity recurred. 
The representatives of China therefore continued to press for the 
complete cancellation of the. Twenty -One Demands, both in their 
statement before the Washington Conference 1 and again in the note 
addressed to the Japanese Government on the 10th March, 1923, 
which has been mentioned already. 2 

On each of these occasions, the Japanese Government returned 
a point-blank refusal ; but the principle at stake — which was 
whether ‘ territorial propinquity ’ gave Japan ‘ special interests * 
in China entitling her to take special action — was settled, by other 
means, in China’s favour. China had gained one point by her own 
efforts in January, 1921, when the naval and military agreements 
which she had concluded with Japan on the 16th and the 19th May, 
1918, respectively 3 had been cancelled by an agreement between the 
two High Commands and an exchange of notes between the two 
Governments. 4 Another point was gained for her by the diplomacy 
of the United States, when the Ishii-Lansing Agreement of the 
2nd November, 1917, was formally cancelled (unlike the Twenty- 
One Demands) by an exchange of notes between the American and 
Japanese Governments in April, 1923. 5 The principle was still more 
clearly enunciated, however, by Baron Shidehara himself in a state- 
ment which he made at the Plenary Session of the Washington 
Conference on the 4th February, 1922. 4 To say that Japan has 

special interests in China \ he declared, ‘is simply to state a plain 
and actual fact. It intimates no claim or pretension of any kind 
prejudicial to China or to any other foreign nation.’ And he pre- 
sented this fact in a light in which neither China nor the English- 
speaking peoples could take exception to it. 

We are vitally interested [he said] in a speedy establishment of 

peace and unity in China and in the economic development of her 

vast natural resources. It is, indeed, to the Asiatic mainland that 

1 In this statement the Chinese delegate. Chief Justice Wang Ch’ung-hui, 
turned the tables effectively on Baron Shidehara by arguing that the ( danger- 
ous precedent ’ was not the Chinese proposal to cancel the Twenty-One 
Demands but the action of Japan in imposing them. 

2 See VI (iv) 2 above. For texts of the note and of the Japanese reply 
of the 21st March, 1923, see L’Europe Nouvelle , 2nd June, 1923. 

3 Texts in MacMurrav, Treaties and Agreements with and concerning China , 
vol. ii, p. 1410. 

4 Texts in Bulletin de VInstitut Intermediate International , July, 1921. 

5 Texts in V Europe Nouvelle , 2nd June, 1923. 
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we must look primarily for raw materials and for the markets where 
our manufactured articles may be sold. Neither raw materials nor the 
markets can be had unless order, happiness and prosperity reign in 
China, under good and stable government. With hundreds of thousands 
of our nationals resident in China, with enormous amounts of our 
capital invested there, and with our own national existence largely 
dependent on that of our neighbour, we are naturally interested in that 
country to a greater extent than any of the countries remotely situated. 
. . . We do not seek any territory in China, but we do seek a field 
of economic activity beneficial as much to China as to Japan, based 
always on the principle of the open door and equal opportunity. 

This statement has been quoted at length because it draws atten- 
tion to those urgent economic problems which were never absent, 
at this period, from the minds of Japanese statesmen. Japan had 
shown so little restraint or compunction in exploiting the opportunity 
presented to her in 1914, and her methods had been so cynical and 
so high-handed, that the enlightened public opinion of the world, 
in its sympathy for her victims, had been inclined to forget the 
necessities which spurred her on. It must be stated frankly that 
the policy which was dominant in the counsels of the Japanese 
Government during this period failed, and deserved to fail, because 
it was out of harmony with the better tendencies of the age ; but, 
when this is said, it must be admitted just as frankly that, if this 
policy had offered the only solution for Japanese problems, the 
Japanese Government would have been confronted with a tragic 
dilemma. Happily, however, the Japanese Government and the 
Japanese people were taught in time, partly by the passive resistance 
of the Chinese people and partly by the constructive diplomacy of 
the English-speaking Powers, that the policy which they had been 
pursuing offered them no solution at all ; and in his statement on 
the 4th February, 1922, Baron Shidehara demonstrated, as clearly 
as any British, American, or Chinese diplomatist could have done it 
for him, that Japan would best consult her interests by a policy of 
co-operation, not of conflict, with the other Far Eastern and Pacific 
Powers. 1 

1 In the course of the Washington Conference, the Japanese delegation 
brought forward a definite proposal that the Chinese Government should 
remove hindrances to foreign trade and enterprise in China, but this proposal 
was waved aside by the Chinese delegation. The incident was not very 
important in itself, but it illustrates how Japan, by the policy which she 
had pursued since 1915, had prejudiced her legitimate economic interests 
in China by arousing an indiscriminate opposition, on the Chinese side, against 
all Japanese demands. 
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4. The Status of China 

In the preceding sections of this Part it has been shown how by 
several series of negotiations, some of which were carried out before, 
and others during, the Washington Conference, Japan was induced 
to abandon that position of special predominance in China which 
she had been attempting to build up for herself since 1914. Before 
the Conference terminated this special problem of Japanese-Chinese 
relations had been brought so near to a solution that it no longer 
dominated the Far Eastern situation, and the Conference was 
therefore able to take in hand the general relations between China 
and other countries and to make some progress towards placing 
them on a satisfactory basis. Indeed, one of the achievements o£ 
the Conference was that it substituted the rights and needs of 
China for the demands and ambitions of Japan as the principal 
concern of international diplomacy in the Far East. Its work in 
this direction was embodied in two Nine-Power Treaties, ten Con- 
ference Resolutions, one Report by a Technical Sub-committee, 
and two declarations by the Chinese delegation ; but, before dealing 
with these, 1 it is necessary to describe very briefly the situation of 
China herself at this time. 2 

1 The Report and Resolutions regarding the Chinese Eastern Railway are 
reserved for treatment in the Survey of International Affairs for 1924 . 

2 For a fuller discussion of the main features in the position and prospects 
of China, see the United States delegates’ introduction to the second part of 
their report (pp. 41 to 43), and the statement made in the Pacific and Far 
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Since the third century before Christ the peoples of China (who 
in the age of Confucius were divided between a number of inde- 
pendent and contending states, like the peoples of Ancient Greece 
or Modern Europe) had been united in a single Empire, which, like 
the Roman Empire, was the embodiment of an entire civilization 
and which therefore regarded itself as the Orbis Terrarum and all 
other peoples whom it encountered as outer barbarians. The 
inhabitants of this ‘ Middle Kingdom 9 had acquired some of those 
well-known characteristics which were implanted, under similar 
conditions, in the Roman provincials — only to a far greater degree, 
for, whereas the Roman Empire had lasted in the West for little 
more than four centuries, the Chinese Empire had succeeded for 
over two thousand years in reconstituting itself after every disrup- 
tion and in assimilating or expelling the successive foreign invaders 
who had conquered some or all of its provinces. Under the long 
influence of this imperial regime, the Chinese had developed special 
points of strength and weakness. They had become strong in the 
unity of their social institutions, their philosophical, literary, and 
artistic culture, their common script (which was current throughout 
the Empire) and their common official language (which was current 
in all provinces except those of the south-eastern littoral). They 
had become weak in the pacifism, the absence of national con- 
sciousness, and the contempt for any foreign civilization which were 
the concomitant results of the same imperial system. The Chinese 
provincial was accustomed to leave the defence of the distant 
frontiers to the professional troops of the Central Government, and 
he could neither love the Empire actively nor fear for its safety 
acutely, as the Ancient Greek felt for his city or the Modern 
Westerner for his nation. To the Chinese mind, the ‘ Middle 
Kingdom ’ was eternal, and the human family within the magic 
pale had little to fear or to hope, to lose or to learn, from the tribes 
outsideit . 1 

This attitude of mind had justified itself for two thousand years 
in the successive dealings of the Chinese Empire with barbarians 
or members of lower civilizations, and it had determined the policy 

Eastern Committee of the Conference on the 20th January, 1922, by Sir 
Robert Borden with reference to the Conference Resolution regarding the 
reduction of Chinese military forces. The close attention paid to Cnina by the 
statesmen of the English-speaking countries round the Pacific was significant. 

1 The only important exception to this was the reception of Buddhism 
and the veneration for the Buddhist Holy Land, which drew many Chinese 
pilgrims to Northern India from the fifth century after Christ until the 
extinction of Buddhism in India and Central Asia. 
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of the Chinese Government towards the latest intruders from the 
West during the first three centuries of intercourse. From 1516 
to 1842 the relations between China and the West had been restricted 
to the narrowest limits by the Chinese authorities. Since 1842, 
however, the Westerners had broken down the barriers of the Chinese 
Empire by force. 1 They had compelled it to cede to them several 
of its outlying islands and dependencies, to open one ‘ Treaty Port ’ 
after another to foreign trade, to confer extra-territorial jurisdiction 
upon foreign consuls and corresponding privileges upon private 
foreign residents on the model of the Levant Capitulations ; to 
assign specific districts (‘ concessions 9 and ‘ settlements ’) in the 
Treaty Ports, where foreigners could live under their own laws, 
guarded by their own police ; and to grant leases of vital points 
on the Chinese coastline to foreign Powers. 2 * In the face of all these 
encroachments the Chinese people had found themselves helpless. 
They possessed neither the political experience nor the technical 
skill required for offering effective resistance to these Westerners, 
whose civilization was more vigorous, in every respect, than the 
Chinese civilization of that age. The Boxer Rising of 1900-1 had 
merely resulted in the imposition of a heavy indemnity and the 
establishment of a fortified legation quarter in the capital, and it 
was a worse humiliation that Japan — who for centuries had borrowed 
her culture from China — had now adopted the technique of the 
West, successfully imitated the Western Powers in their policy of 
aggression, and eventually made the attempt, which has been 
described above, to bring China under her exclusive predominance. 
This complete breakdown of the material barriers which China had 
so long maintained against the rest of Mankind had begun, after 
about half a century, to undermine the spiritual barriers which had 
grown up within their shelter. The mental revolution had declared 
itself first in the political field, when the Imperial Government had 
been overthrown in 1911 — not in order to prolong the life of the 
Imperial system by substituting a vigorous dynasty for an effete 
dynasty, as had been done so often in Chinese history, but with the 
radical aim of replacing indigenous political institutions which had 
endured for more than two thousand years by parliamentary 
democratic institutions on the Western model. 

The immediate result of this bold political experiment had been 

1 The first breach was made by the Anglo -Chinese Peace Treaty signed at 

Nanking on the 29th August, 1842, after the war of 1839-42. 

* See VI (iv) 2 above. 
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anarchy. At the time when the Washington Conference was in 
session, there was one shadowy Government of the Chinese Republic 
at Peking, an opposition Government at Canton under the Presidency 
of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, and a virtually independent Viceroyalty in 
the three Manchurian provinces under the dictatorship of General 
Chang Tso-lin, 1 while in almost every other province the power of 
the nominal Governments at Peking and Canton was being usurped 
and the local revenues were being intercepted by military governors 
who were constantly lapsing into war with one another. This state 
of anarchy rendered China even less capable of resisting foreign 
aggression than she had been before, yet, if she could be shielded 
for the time being from outside interference, there was no reason 
to assume that her internal troubles would become a chronic disease 
or that they would leave her permanently enfeebled. In her long 
history, China had survived periodic civil wars and rebellions which 
had been far more destructive to life and property than the present 
disturbances. 2 Although it was estimated by Sir Robert Borden in 
January, 1922, that there were not less than 1,000,000 men in China 
on the military pay rolls, the proportion of this number to the total 
population was very much smaller than the proportion of the 
contemporary European armies on a peace footing to the total 
population of Europe, and it may even be questioned whether the 
normal course of life was being disturbed by military operations 
over a larger extent of territory in China at that moment than on 
the European Continent. Whole provinces remained immune from 
the mischief ; 3 and, if the movement of foreign trade is any index 
of a country’s prosperity, it deserves notice that the annual value 
of China’s exports and net imports had risen slightly between 1913 
and the close of the War and very considerably between that date 
and the end of the year 1922. 4 At the same time the Chinese people 
were showing other signs of vitality. The Industrial Revolution 
was beginning ; Western methods of education were rapidly being 
introduced ; the Western leaven was producing a violent ferment 
in the Chinese mind ; and one of its most remarkable manifestations 

1 Chang Tso-lin declared the independence of his three Manchurian pro- 
vinces in the spring of 1922, after he had been driven out of the metropolitan 
province of Chihli by Wu Pei-fu. 

2 e. g. the two Muslim Rebellions of 1855-73 and 1861-77 in Yunnan and 
the North-Western Provinces respectively ; the Taipmg Rebellion of 1850-64 ; 
or the great Rebellion of a. d. 755-63, which is recorded to have reduced the 
population of the Empire from 9,500,000 to less than 3,000,000 households. 

* The ‘ model province ’ of Shansi was only the most conspicuous example. 

4 See table in China Year Book 1924-5 , p. 677. 
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was a new national consciousness which had already strengthened 
the hands of the Peking Government in its foreign policy (impotent 
though it remained in home affairs) and had made the boycott an 
effective retort to the policy of Japan. The rising generation of 
Western-educated students (a mere handful, as yet, among the 
total population of the Republic, but a handful whose influence 
was out of proportion to its numbers) was attempting to transform 
the passive provincials of an ancient empire into the active citizens 
of a modern national state. If this effort succeeded, the consequent 
release of energy in a population of 400,000,000 with a high average 
of intelligence, a habit of intense industry, and a country containing 
vast undeveloped natural resources, might be one of the greatest 
movements in the history of Mankind. 1 China was the largest 
unknown quantity in the Far East and the Pacific, perhaps in the 
whole world, and it was therefore in the general interest of society 
that she should be given the opportunity to work out her own 
salvation under the most favourable conditions and that nothing 
should be done to embitter her feelings or to give her awakening 
national consciousness a chauvinistic bent while she was in the 
impressionable stage of transition. 

These considerations inspired the treatment of the Chinese 
problem at the Washington Conference. On the 16th November, 
1921, at the first meeting of the Committee on Far Eastern and 
Paqific Problems, the Chinese delegation took the initiative by 
submitting ten general principles ‘ for consideration and adoption ’, 2 

1 The ultimate possibilities of this movement in China dwarfed those of 
the movement which had begun half a century earlier in Japan, and this 
not only because the Chinese movement was quantitatively on a greater scale 
but because the process was more radical. Japan, though she had borrowed 
her culture from the Chinese Empire since the sixth century after Christ, 
had been the antithesis of China in ner social and political institutions. With 
her feudalism, her national consciousness, her imitativeness, and her pugnacity 
she already had more in common with the peoples of the West before they 
crossed her path than any other non -Western community that encountered 
them ; and this no doubt accounts for the almost unique achievement of the 
Japanese Government in remaining masters of the situation both when they 
deliberately excluded the West, after a century’s trial, in the seventeenth 
century and when they deliberately readmitted it in the nineteenth. On 
both occasions the revolution was successfully carried out because it was 
planned by a few capable statesmen who were enabled, by the feudal institu- 
tions of their country, to impose their policy from above upon the rest of 
the nation. In China, whose institutions were a compound of autocracy and 
democracy like those of the Roman Empire, such methods were impossible, 
and the Chinese Revolution was a movement not from above but from below. 
It was therefore slower, more anarchic, and more blundering than the 
Japanese movement, but it might prove in the end to be more fruitful and 
more thorough. 

2 Text in Meport of the Canadian Delegate , Appendix 11. 
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and the majority of these were eventually embodied in one or other 
of the Conference instruments. The most important instrument in 
this connexion was the Treaty ‘ relating to principles and policies 
to be followed in matters concerning China ’ whi^h was signed in 
Washington on the 6th February, 1922, by the United States, 
Belgium, the British Empire, China, France, Italy, Japan, the 
Netherlands, and Portugal. In Article 1 the parties agreed : 

1. To respect the sovereignty, the independence, and the territorial 
and administrative integrity of China ; 

2. To provide the fullest and most unembarrassed opportunity to 
China to develop and maintain for herself an effective and stable 
Government ; 

3. To use their influence for the purpose of effectually establishing 
and maintaining the principle of equal opportunity for the commerce 
and industry of all nations throughout the territory of China ; 

4. To refrain from taking advantage of conditions in China in order 
to seek special rights or privileges which would abridge the rights of 
subjects or citizens of friendly States, and from countenancing action 
inimical to the security of such States. 1 

In a separate declaration of the 22nd November, 1921, China had 
already undertaken not to alienate or lease any portion of her 
territory or littoral to any Power. 2 In the Treaty of the 6th February, 
1922, the parties further agreed not to enter into any treaty or 
understanding among themselves or with any Power or Powers 
which would infringe the principles of Article 1 (Art. 2). In pursu- 
ance of the principle of the ‘ Open Door which was interpreted 
as * equality of opportunity in China for the trade and industry 
of all nations ’, 3 the parties other than China agreed not to support 
their respective nationals in seeking certain advantages which would 
impair it, while China, on her part, undertook not to grant such 
advantages to the nationals of other Powers (Art. 3). The parties 
also agreed not to support any arrangements between their respective 
nationals for creating spheres of influence in Chinese territory 
(Art. 4). China undertook not to exercise or permit unfair dis- 
crimination (the meaning of which was defined) on any railway in 
her territory, while the other parties undertook a corresponding 
obligation in respect of any of the aforesaid railways over which 

1 Compare the Chinese statement of the 16th November, 1921, Points 1 (a) 9 
2, and 4. 

2 Compare the Chinese statement of the 16th November, 1921, Point 

1 (&). 

8 The United States Government had been working for the recognition 
and practice of this principle in China since 1899. See the introduction 
to this Part, p. 424, above. 
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they or their nationals were in a position to exercise any control 
(Art. 5). The parties other than China agreed to respect China’s 
rights as a neutral in time of war to which China was not a party, 
while China undertook, when a neutral, to observe the obligations 
of neutrality (Art. 6). 1 Finally the parties agreed that ‘ there 
should be full and frank communication between the Contracting 
Powers concerned ’ whenever a situation arose which involved the 
application of the Treaty in the opinion of any one of them (Art. 7) ; 2 
and that the adhesion should be invited of non-signatories which had 
Governments recognized by the signatories and were in treaty 
relations with China (Art. 8). 

The libera] spirit of this Treaty likewise animated the Treaty 
‘ relating to the Chinese Customs Tariff ’ which was signed by the 
same nine Powers on the same date, although — as was pointed 
out by Senator Underwood, the United States delegate who 
presented the draft to the Conference — the regulation by treaty 
of a matter which would appear a priori to be a domestic concern 
of China might seem at first sight incompatible with the terms of 
the other Treaty described above. 3 In order rightly to appreciate 
the character of this Tariff Treaty, two facts must be borne in mind. 
In the first place, the Chinese Maritime Customs Administration, 
which had been built up since 1853 by successive arrangements 
between the Chinese Central Government and the Consular Body 
at Shanghai, and which was managed by foreigners in the Chinese 
service, 4 was an institution of common benefit to the foreign trader 
and the Chinese state. It provided the former with stable conditions 
for conducting his business and the latter with an assured revenue — 
an asset of especial value at a time when the maritime customs 
receipts were increasing while other revenues of the Central Govem- 


1 Compare the Chinese statement of the 16th November, 1921, Point 8. 

2 This Article, which had its counterpart in the second paragraph of 
Article 1 of the Four-Power Pacific Treaty of the 13th December, 1921, and 
in Article 21 of the Five- Power Treaty of the 6th February, 1922, for the 
Limitation of Naval Armaments, was an attempt to secure the advantages 
of Article 11 of the Covenant of the League of Nations while avoiding the 
commitments of the subsequent Articles. (Compare Points 9 and 10 in the 
Chinese statement of the 16th November, 1921.) 

3 For clear explanations of the rather complicated background of this 
Treaty see Report of the Canadian Delegate , pp. 32-5 ; Report of the American 
Delegation (Senate Document 125), pp. 59-66 ; China Tear Book 1924*5, 
pp. 445-73. 

4 Before the outbreak of the War of 1914 there were 1,357 foreigners of 
twenty different nationalities in the service out of a total of 7,441 employees. 
The post of Chief Administrator was reserved for a British subject in con- 
sideration of the preponderant part taken by Great Britain in the China trade. 
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ment were being commandeered by provincial usurpers. 1 It was 
therefore in the interests of all parties that the administration of 
the Chinese maritime customs should not be disturbed, and the 
Chinese delegation made a formal declaration 2 that no action in 
that direction would be taken by the Chinese Government. The 
second fact was that the Chinese customs rate had been fixed by 
treaty at five per cent, ad valorem on exports and imports since 
1843, 3 while the specific duties on most articles, calculated on the 
five per cent, basis, had been revised by international agreement 
in 1858, 4 1902, and 1918. 5 Moreover, since 1869, China had concluded 
agreements with various Powers which gave them special tariff 
privileges beyond the general treaty arrangements. For example, 
in the Russo-Chinese Treaty of the 15th/27th April, 1869, it was 
provided that goods entering China from Russia by land were to 
be admitted at one-third less than the ordinary duties, 6 and the 
same reduction was afterwards granted to France, Japan, and 
Great Britain for goods imported by land and not by sea. 7 

Thus, before the Tariff Treaty of the 6th February, 1922, was 
negotiated, China was already committed by international agree- 
ments to a specific tariff based on a maximum rate of duty which 
was long out of date ; and while her sovereignty could not be 
impaired in principle by a further international regulation of these 

1 The seizure of assets belonging to the Maritime Customs Administration 
by local dictators seems to have occurred rarely, if ever, during the years 
1920-3, though a large proportion (about three-eighths) of the Salt Revenue, 
which was also to some extent under foreign administration, was intercepted 
by local authorities. The customs funds were kept in certain custodian 
banks ; releases of surplus (after the various payments secured on these 
funds had been discharged) required sanction from the representatives of 
the Powers at Peking ; and they were only permitted for purposes beneficial 
to all China and/or for the account of the two rival Central Governments, 
on a percentage basis of 86*3 to the Peking Government and 13*7 to the Canton 
Government. The surplus, however, decreased considerably during this 
period (owing to a fall in the value of the tael, to the resumption of the 
Boxer Indemnity payments, and to other causes), and it was eventually 
earmarked by the Inspector-General as security for certain domestic loans 
of the Peking Government. This action caused much discontent in the 
South. 

2 Reported to the Plenary Conference on the 4th February, 1922. 

3 Under the Anglo-Chinese Commercial Treaty of the 8th October, 1843, 
which was rapidly followed by treaties on the same lines between China and 
other foreign Powers. 

4 Anglo-Chinese Agreement signed at Shanghai on the 8th November, 1858. 

6 The revision of 1918 was in pursuance of the Anglo-Chinese Treaty of 1902 

(see below). 

6 This privilege was confirmed in the Russo -Chinese Agreement of 1896 
for the construction of the Chinese Eastern Railway. 

7 To France on the 25th April, 1886, to Great Britain on the 1st March, 
1894, and to Japan on the 22nd December, 1905, 
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matters more than it was already, she had much to gain by 
obtaining the consent of the other parties to the removal of obvious 
abuses. The Powers, on their side, were not inclined to be intran- 
sigent. In 1902, for example, an Anglo-Chinese Treaty 1 had been 
concluded in which China undertook to abolish all likin or internal 
customs while Great Britain agreed that a surtax of not more than 
one and a half times the amount of the existing duty should be paid 
by British subjects at the frontier if and when the abolition of the 
internal customs had been effected. 0n the other hand, the Powers 
were unwilling to surrender their treaty-rights in principle and to 
restore to China her tariff autonomy so long as the political anarchy 
in China continued. On the 16th November, 1921, the Chinese 
delegation had submitted (Point 5) that 4 immediately, or as soon 
as circumstances permitted, existing limitations upon China’s 
political, jurisdictional and administrative action should be removed 
and later they proposed specifically that the principle of Chinese 
tariff autonomy should be accepted ; that pending the grant of 
full autonomy a maximum rate of duties should be agreed to, with 
freedom to differentiate rates ; and finally that the Chinese import 
tariff should be raised forthwith to twelve and one half (12£) per 
cent. 2 In a sub-committee, however, on which the British Empire 
delegation was represented by Sir Robert Borden, an agreement 
was reached, and on the 4th February, 1922, Senator Underwood, 
in reporting the text of the Tariff Treaty to the Conference, was 
able to announce that it had the approbation of the Chinese repre- 
sentatives. 

The treaty first provided (Art. 1 and Annex) for the immediate 
convening of a Tariff Revision Commission at Shanghai, in order 
to bring the specific tariff up to an effective five per cent. ; and 
next (Art. 2) for the convening of a special conference to arrange 
for the abolition of internal customs and the fulfilment of the 
correlative conditions in the commercial treaties of 1902 and 1903 
in regard to the increase of the customs duties at the frontier (on 
both imports and exports) to twelve and a half per cent. In the 
meantime, the special conference was empowered to authorize 
a surtax of two and a half per cent., rising to five per cent, in the 

1 Signed at Shanghai on the 5th September, 1902, and commonly known 
as the Mackay Treaty. A similar treaty was signed by China with Japan 
on the 8th October, 1903, and with the United States on the same date. 
Compare the Anglo-Turkish Commercial Treaty of the 17th August, 1838, 
and the other treaties on that model between Turkey and other Powers. 

2 Report of the Canadian Delegate , p. 33. 
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case of luxuries at the conference’s discretion, and to decide for 
what purposes the additional revenue was to be used (Art. 3). 
There was to be further revision of the customs schedule after four 
years, with periodic revisions thereafter at intervals of seven years 
(Art. 4). Effective equality of opportunity in regard to customs 
duties was assured to all contracting parties (Art. 5) ; and, in 
particular, the differentiation of rates on the land and sea frontiers 
was to be abolished (Art. 6). Provision was made (Art. 8) for the 
adhesion of non-signatories, and the present Treaty was declared 
(Art. 9) to override any conflicting stipulations in previous treaties, 
other than those according 4 most favoured nation 5 treatment. 

These two Treaties were supplemented by the Conference Resolu- 
tions, several of which were of great importance. The Conference 
resolved, for example, on the 4th February, 1922, that there should 
be established in China a Board of Reference, 1 to which any questions 
arising in connexion with the execution of the Nine-Power Treaty 
on Principles and Policies might be referred for investigation and 
report — a measure which would effectively strengthen the Treaty — 
while the three resolutions regarding extra-territoriality, foreign 
postal agencies, and foreign armed forces in China were so many 
practical steps towards the realization of the first principle set out 
in Article 1 . Under the first of these, which was adopted on the 
10th December, 1921, a commission was to be set up, within three 
months of the adjournment of the Conference, to report on means 
of assisting the Chinese Government to effect such legislative and 
judicial reforms as would warrant the several Powers in relinquishing, 
either progressively or otherwise, their respective rights of extra- 
territoriality ; and, while the eight Powers other than China on 
their side, and China on hers, were to be free to accept or reject all 
or any portion of the recommendations of the Commission, China 
undertook to co-operate in the work of this Commission and to 
afford to it every possible facility for the successful accomplish- 
ment of its tasks. Under the second Resolution (adopted on the 
1st February, 1922) the four Powers possessing postal agencies in 
China agreed to abolish them (except in leased territories) by the 
1st January, 1923, under certain reasonable conditions. 2 Under 
the third (adopted on the 1st February, 1922) it was arranged that 

1 The special conference provided for in Article 2 of the Tariff Treaty was 
to draw up a plan for the constitution of this Board. 

* e. g. an assurance from the Chinese Government that the existing status 
of the foreign Co-Director-General of the Chinese Postal Service should 
not be altered. 


II 
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a joint report should be prepared by three Chinese Commissioners, 
and by the diplomatic representatives at Peking of the other parties 
to the Conference, on foreign armed forces maintained in China 
without the authority of any treaty or agreement, with a view to their 
withdrawal whenever China should assure the protection of the lives 
and property of foreign nationals lawfully resident on her territory. 

On the 1st February, 1922, the Conference passed three other 
resolutions of less importance regarding radio stations in China, 1 
the unification of railways in China under Chinese control, 2 and the 
reduction of Chinese military forces (in which the pious hope was 
expressed 4 that immediate and effective steps might be taken by 
the Chinese Government to reduce the aforesaid military forces and 
expenditures ’) ; and one resolution of great potential value regard- 
ing existing commitments of China or with respect to China. The 
Powers other than China undertook at their earliest convenience 
to file with the Secretariat General of the Conference, for trans- 
mission to the participating Powers, two lists of documents, with 
a citation of a published text or a copy of the text itself in each case. 
The first list was to show all the international agreements of a given 
Power with China, or with any other Power or Powers in relation 
to China ; the second was to show (as completely as possible) all 
contracts between nationals of that Power of the one part and the 
Chinese Government or local authorities of the other. Treaties 
and contracts concluded in future were to be notified within sixty 
days 3 by the Government concerned to other signatories or 
adherents. 4 The Chinese Government undertook reciprocal obliga- 
tions. In the light of this publicity it was to be hoped that the 
charter of Chinese liberties embodied in the other Resolutions and 
Treaties adopted at the Washington Conference would not be 
rendered nugatory by secret diplomacy. 5 

It remains to indicate the extent to which these various instru- 
ments adopted at Washington were given effect before the close of 
the period under review. The Tariff Revision Committee duly met 
at Shanghai in 1922, and the duties were raised to an effective five 

1 Accompanied by two declarations. 

2 Accompanied by a statement from the Chinese delegation. 

3 That is, sixty days after conclusion in the case of treaties and after 
receipt of information of conclusion in the case of private contracts. 

4 The adhesion of Governments not represented at the Conference was 
provided for. 

5 This resolution carried out Point 3 in the Chinese delegation’s statement 
of the 16th November, 1921, which had doubtless itself been inspired by 
Article 18 of the Covenant of the League of Nations. 
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per cent. The Post Office Resolution was also carried out, as 
prescribed, by the 1st January, 1923. On the other hand, on the 
31st December, 1923, the two Nine-Power Treaties had not yet come 
into force ; 1 the Special Conference had not yet met, the Board of 
Reference had not yet been established, the Extra-Territoriality 
Commission had not yet been set up, and no international action 
had yet been taken regarding foreign armed forces in China. The 
armed forces in question, however, were in fact entirely Japanese, 
and the intention of the Resolution had been partially fulfilled by 
the voluntary withdrawal of the Japanese garrisons from Hankow, 
Shantung, and Northern Manchuria. In Southern Manchuria, the 
Japanese garrison still remained. 
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5. The Four-Power Treaty of the 13 th December, 1921, 

RELATING TO THE PACIFIC 

All the great achievements of the Washington Conference — the 
limitation of naval armaments, the effective shielding of China, and 
the peaceful restriction of the ambitions of Japan — would have 
been impossible without whole-hearted co-operation between Great 
Britain and the United States. The part played by Mr. Hughes and 
Mr. Balfour or their representatives, in the background, during the 
successful Chinese-Japanese conversations regarding Shantung was 
characteristic of the conciliatory and constructive influence exercised 
jointly by the British and United States delegations in every branch 
of the Conference’s activities. Before the Conference assembled, 
however, the relations between the two principal English-speaking 
Powers had been seriously affected by the existence of the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance, which had been originally contracted in 1902 
and had been renewed on the 13th July, 1911. The Four-Power 
Treaty signed at Washington on the 13th December, 1921, substi- 
tuted for the Anglo- Japanese Alliance a compact which brought 
Great Britain and the United States together without excluding 
Japan and with the addition of France, 1 and the date of signature— 
a month after the opening of the Conference — was significant. 
Technically, the negotiations leading up to the Four-Power Treaty, 
like the Shantung conversations between China and Japan, were 
conducted outside the Conference. Actually, they were an indis- 
pensable preliminary to the other negotiations which resulted in the 
Resolutions adopted and the Treaties signed on the 4th and 6th 
February, 1922. A settlement could not have been reached in the 
Far East if greater uncertainties and misunderstandings had not 
first been banished from the wider field of the Pacific, and naval 
armaments could not have been limited by agreement unless the 
leading naval Powers of the world had previously arranged to keep 
the peace in the danger-zone of possible naval conflict. 

The ‘ deep concern ’ 2 with which the people of the United States 
had come to view the Anglo-Japanese Alliance was due to the 
radical change in the international situation since the War of 1914. 

1 Prance found a place in this compact as a Power with important terri- 
torial holdings in the Far East and tne Pacific who was also the principal 
neighbour and ally of Great Britain in Western Europe. 

2 This was the expression used by the United States delegates in their 
report, p. 44. 
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The Alliance had been made in 1902 and renewed in 1911 as a 
defensive measure against the aggressive policies of Russia and 
Germany, and as such it had not been out of harmony with the 
policy of the United States in regard to China. Since 1914, however, 
both Russia and Germany had ceased to be Great Powers in the 
Far East ; Japan had taken possession of all their former points of 
vantage in Manchuria, Shantung, and the Pacific Islands north of the 
Equator ; and she had shown herself more aggressive than either 
of her predecessors. The old danger had disappeared, a new danger 
had arisen, and yet the Anglo- Japanese Alliance was still in existence. 
For what purposes was it being maintained and against whom was 
it now directed ? 

While these questions were being asked in the United States with 
growing resentment and alarm, the continuance of the Alliance was 
being viewed in Great Britain with growing embarrassment. It was 
true that the sensitiveness of American opinion was hardly reason- 
able, for the United States had definitely been excluded from the 
scope of hostile action under the Alliance Agreement. During the 
twelve months that preceded the opening of the Washington 
Conference, public and authoritative declarations to this effect were 
made several times in Great Britain, 1 and the correct answer to 
questions regarding the present purpose of the Alliance was that it 
had become an anachronism. In fact, owing to the changes pro- 
duced by the War, the Alliance no longer served any major British 
interest, and yet it was disturbing the relations of the United 
Kingdom not only with the United States (with whom Great Britain 
ardently desired to cultivate closer relations, from the strongest 
motives of sentiment and interest), but with the British Dominions 
in the Pacific, who agreed with the United States in their 
attitude towards Japan. At the same time, Great Britain could not, 
in honour, throw over an ally who had kept her engagements during 
a great historical crisis, simply because the alliance had served its 
turn (and served it admirably) from the British point of view ; nor 
was it in her interest to conciliate the English-speaking peoples 
of the Pacific at the price of parting company with Japan in anger, 
for Great Britain was also an Asiatic Power and could not afford 
to make a mortal enemy among the civilized peoples of the Far 
East. 

1 e. g. in a statement by Lord Northcliffe in The Times of the 31st December, 
1920 ; in a speech by Lord Grey of Fallodon at the National Liberal Club 
on the 22nd February, 1921 ; and in an answer to a question from Lt.-Cob 
Sir F. Hall in the House of Commons on the 1st March, 1921. 
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The problem was discussed at the Imperial Conference held in 
London during June, July, and August, 1921. 1 An opening had 
already been given to the British Government for raising the question 
of the Agreement of the 13th July, 1911, with the Japanese Govern- 
ment by the fact that both parties had signed the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. By the terms of Article 20, the Covenant 
automatically abrogated any incompatible international obligations ; 
there were points in the Anglo-Japanese Agreement which were 
‘ not entirely consistent with the letter of the Covenant ? ; and on the 
8th July, 1920, the two Governments jointly informed the League 
that they recognized that ‘ if the said Agreement be continued after 
July, 1921, it must be in a form which is not inconsistent with that 
Covenant \ On the 7th July, 1921, while the Imperial Conference 
was sitting in London, the British and Japanese Governments made 
a second joint notification to the League, to the effect that, in future, 
so long as the Agreement remained in force, they were agreed that 
the procedure of the Covenant should prevail over that of the 
Agreement in any conflict of obligation under the two instruments. 
The Anglo-Japanese Agreement, however, continued in force 
automatically, by the terms of Article 6, unless it were denounced 
(in which case it was to run for twelve further months from the 
date at which notice of denunciation had been given) ; and during 
the session of the Imperial Conference in the summer of 1921 
the Lord Chancellor, who was consulted on the point, gave the 
opinion that the joint notification to the League on the 8th July, 
1920, did not constitute a notice of denunciation in the sense 
of Article 6. Since this view was also taken by the Japanese 
Government, the parties appeared in Washington on the 12th 
November, 1921, with the problem of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance 
still unsolved. 

The settlement of this question within the next four weeks was 
to the credit of all parties, and particularly perhaps of the Japanese. 
Japanese statesmen had the discernment to realize that no diplo- 
matic instrument could stand permanently against the mutual 
desire of the British and American peoples to work together under 
the new conditions of the world, and they also had the wisdom to 
accommodate themselves to this fact in good time. Great Britain 
could not be held to the Agreement against her will, for the text 

1 For a record of the proceedings see Omd. 1474 of 1921, from which passages 
of the British Prime Minister’s speech in the House of Commons on the 
11th July are quoted in the Beport of the Canadian Delegate, Appendix 2. 
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itself (Art. 6) provided a procedure for denouncing it, and they saw 
that, if the British Government were forced to have recourse to this 
procedure, the Alliance would terminate in a manner humiliating to 
Japan and would probably leave her in isolation ; whereas, if they 
voluntarily removed the moral obstacle which they alone could remove, 
and so cleared the way for an Anglo-American understanding at 
Washington, they would be able to secure greater compensations in 
return for a tactful gesture than they could ever expect again if they 
let this opportunity pass. Thus, in the Plenary Session of the 
10th December, 1920, the United States delegate, Senator Lodge, was 
able to announce the terms of a Treaty between the United States, 
the British Empire, France, and Japan relating to their Insular 
Possessions and Insular Dominions in the Pacific Ocean, and the 
instrument was signed by the four parties on the 13th. 

The full text of this short but vitally important document is 
printed in the Appendix to the present volume, and its contents 
may therefore be indicated quite briefly here. The parties mutually 
agreed to respect their rights in relation to their insular possessions 
and insular dominions in the Pacific Ocean ; to hold a joint con- 
ference to consider and adjust any controversy arising between any 
of them out of any Pacific question (Art. 1) and to consult one 
another in case of danger from any other Power (Art. 2). The 
Treaty was to remain in force, in the first instance, for ten years 
from the date of taking effect (Art. 3) ; and, finally, upon the 
deposit of ratifications at Washington the Anglo-Japanese Agree- 
ment of the 13th July, 1911, was to terminate (Art. 4) — a provision 
which was, of course, the essence of the new instrument. 

This Four-Power Treaty was accompanied by a declaration 
(signed on the same date by the same plenipotentiaries) that, while 
the Treaty was to apply to the mandated islands in the Pacific Ocean, 
it was not to be deemed an assent on the part of the United States 
to the mandates or to preclude agreements between the United 
States and the mandatory Powers respectively in relation to the 
mandated islands. A controversy was, in fact, taking place at this 
time between the United States and Japan regarding American 
rights in the ex-German island of Yap, which had been mandated 
to Japan, together with the other ex-German islands north of the 
Equator, by the Principal Allied Powers ; and the Four-Power 
Treaty was therefore distinctly strengthened when an agreement 
on this controversial question was reached by the American and 
Japanese delegates and was confirmed in a Treaty signed on the 
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11th February, 1922, five days after the Washington Conference had 
come to an end. 1 

A second clause in the declaration of the 13th December, 1921, laid 
it down that the controversies referred to in the second paragraph 
of Article 1 of the Treaty did not include questions which were 
within the exclusive domestic jurisdiction of the respective Powers 
according to international law — ‘ immigration and tariff matters ’ 
being mentioned as illustrations of such domestic questions by the 
United States delegates in their report. 

On the 4th and the 6th February, 1922, each of the signatories 
of the Four-Power Treaty made an identic communication to the 
Governments of the Netherlands and Portugal respectively, assuring 
them of their firm resolution to respect their rights in relation to 
their insular possessions in the Pacific, notwithstanding the fact 
that they were not included in the Treaty. 

Before the Conference closed, it became apparent that public 
opinion in both Japan and the United States was unfavourable (from 
very different points of view) to the inclusion of the main islands 
of Japan in the reference of Article 1 of the Four-Power Treaty, and 
accordingly a supplementary Treaty was signed by the same four 
Powers on the 6th February, 1922, in which the particular Japanese 
islands to which the Treaty of the 13th December was to apply were 
enumerated and the four main islands implicitly excluded by omission 
from the list. 2 

It will be observed that, while the geographical scope of the Four- 
Power Treaty was thus somewhat narrowly restricted, the scope 
of the obligations undertaken by the parties was also limited to 
consultation ; and, in introducing the Treaty to the Conference, 
Senator Lodge emphasized the point that there was no provision for 
the use of force and no latent military or naval sanction. These 
formal limitations, however, were likely to increase and not to 
diminish the efficacy of the Treaty, and its probable effect was 
estimated as follows by Sir Robert Borden : 

While technically the Quadruple Pacific Treaty is carefully designed 

to apply only to the Islands in the Pacific and is further limited in this 

respect by the Supplementary Agreement, it may be doubted whether 

1 For the Yap Controversy and Treaty see H. P. 0., vol. vi, Ch. VI, Part 4, 
§ 11, and Report of the American Delegation (Senate Document No. 125), 
pp. 85-7. 

2 It is to be noted that this indirect exclusion of the four main islands of 
Japan did not affect the position of Australia and New Zealand, the main 
islands of the British Commonwealth in the Pacific, which continued to be 
included in the reference of Article 1 of the original Treaty. 
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for the practical purposes of the future these features will prove to be 
of great significance. ... It may be anticipated that it will become in 
practice available for thfc settlement of any threatened rupture in this 
region, even though the controversy should not strictly or narrowly 
speaking involve rights in relation to the Islands designated, provided 
always that there exists at the time a desire on all sides to seek peaceable 
consultation rather than war. 

The four instruments described above substantially fulfilled the 
various objects of the statesmen who negotiated them. They 
removed the serious obstacle to an understanding between Great 
Britain and the United States ; they met the principal objections 
of the United States to the Japanese mandate in the Pacific north 
of the Equator ; they safeguarded the amour propre of Japan and 
saved her from the danger of eventual isolation. In order, however, 
to appreciate the full extent of the advantages which Japan secured 
by her statesmanlike conduct in this great transaction, it is necessary 
to take into account the terms of Article 19 of the Five-Power Treaty 
of the 6th February, 1922, for the Limitation of Naval Armaments, 
under which the United States, the British Empire, and Japan agreed 
to maintain the status quo , with regard to fortifications- and naval 
bases, in the respective territories and possessions which they held, 
or might acquire, in certain areas. Under Article 19, this restriction 
was to apply to all present or future insular possessions of the United 
States in the Pacific, including the Aleutian Islands, except for the 
Hawaiian Group and islands adjacent to the coasts of the United 
States, Alaska, and the Panama Canal Zone ; to Hong Kong and all 
present or future insular possessions of the British Empire in the. 
Pacific east of Meridian 1 10° except the Commonwealth of Australia 
and its territories, New Zealand, and islands adjacent to the coast of 
Canada ; and to certain specified islands 1 belonging to Japan 
(excluding her main islands and Southern Sakhalin) together with 
any islands which she might acquire in the Pacific thereafter. 

An examination of the map will show that, while this Article left 
the British Empire free to enlarge its naval base at Singapore, it 
also secured Japan against the establishment of a first-class naval 
base by either of the other two principal naval Powers within 
striking distance of her main islands — short of some revolutionary 
increase in the maximum distance from their base at which warships 

1 These included the Kurile Islands, which corresponded to the Aleutian 
Islands on the American side. The islands mandated to Japan were not 
mentioned, because the fortification of them was forbidden by the terms of 
the mandate, but this condition was reproduced in Article 4 of the Japanese- 
American Treaty of the 11th February, 1922. 
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were capable of operating effectively. The result was to make the 
defensive position of Japan in the Western Pacific absolutely 
impregnable by sea, and thus not only to safeguard Japan herself 
against any attack or invasion but to assure one of the chief objects 
of her policy — the object for which she had been building up her 
great navy — which was the uninterrupted security of her communi- 
cations in wartime with her continental possessions and with China. 
On the other hand, Article 19 left Hong Kong and the Philippines 
at the Japanese navy’s mercy ; so that, in a war ( absit omen) with the 
British Commonwealth or the United States, Japan was now certain 
to gain the valuable advantage of the first success. 

For Japan, this one Article went far to compensate for all the 
withdrawals which she had been compelled to make in other direc- 
tions, of which her renunciation of the. Anglo- Japanese Alliance 
was one. The Alliance actually came to an end on the 17th August, 
1923, the date on which the ratifications of the Four-Power Treaty 
were deposited. ‘ At any rate you gave the Alliance a splendid 
funeral ! 9 a Japanese diplomatist remarked to one of his British 
colleagues at the Washington Conference, and the Englishman is 
not reported to have disagreed. 


6. The Five-Power Treaty of the 6th February, 1922, 
for the Limitation of Naval Armament 

Great ideas and achievements are often simple, and this simplicity 
of greatness distinguished the plan for the limitation of naval 
armament which was laid before the Washington Conference by 
Mr. Hughes 1 at the first Plenary Session on the 12th November, 
1921, and which was substantially embodied in the Treaty signed 
by the United States, the British Empire, France, Italy, and Japan 
on the 6th February, 1922. Amid all the detail of naval techni- 
calities, the essential issues stood out clearly during the negotiations 
and in the final text. 

The initiative in these negotiations could only come from the 
Government of the United States, because the United States was 
in the act of becoming the leading naval Power in the world. 2 She 

1 For the text of Mr. Hughes’s statement see Report of the Ca/nadian 
Delegate , Appendix 5. 

* See Arthur H. Pollen : Disarmament in its relation to the Naval Policy and 
the Naval Building Program of the United States (International Conciliation 
No. 161. New York, 1921, American Association for International Concilia- 
tion). 
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had emerged from the War of 1914 so much stronger financially than 
the British Empire and Japan that, if she chose, she could not only 
pass them in the race but could maintain and increase her lead after 
she had won it. As the party who stood to gain by the continuance 
of naval competition, she was therefore able to take the most effective 
action for bringing it to an end ; but the initiative which she took 
was powerfully seconded by the British Empire. In the summer 
of 1921, when the intention of the United States Government to call 
a conference at Washington had already been announced, the British 
Imperial Conference then sitting in London passed a resolution 1 
which implied acceptance of the standard of equality between the 
combined naval forces of the British Commonwealth and the navy 
of any other Power ; and this responsive gesture undoubtedly 
contributed towards the success of the negotiations which followed 
in Washington next winter. 

The overwhelming effect produced upon the Conference by the 
speech in which Mr. Hughes unfolded the American plan has been 
described in the introduction to this Part of the present volume. 
The breadth of view which the plan revealed and the magnitude of 
the renunciation which America offered not only took the Conference 
by storm but captured the imagination of the world. It ‘ at once 
evoked from the other delegates expressions of assent in principle \ 2 
and the difficulties which arose in the course of the subsequent 
discussions, though serious in themselves, were insignificant by 
comparison with the main principles which had at once become 
common ground. 

The core of the difficulty [said Mr. Hughes] is to be found in the com- 
petition in naval programs, and, in order appropriately to limit naval 
armament, competition in its production must be abandoned. Com- 
petition will not be remedied by resolves with respect to the method 
of its continuance. One program inevitably leads to another, and if 
competition continues its regulation is impracticable. There is only 
one adequate way out and that is to end it now. 

The plan which he submitted was based upon four general 
principles : 

1. That all capital shipbuilding programs, either actual or projected, 
should be abandoned ; 

2. That further reduction should be made through the scrapping 
of certain of the older ships ; 

1 Text in Report of the Canadian Delegate p. 22 (quoted from Cmd. 1474 
of 1921). 

* Report of the American Delegation t p. 19. 
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3. That, in general, regard should be had to the existing naval strength 
of the Powers concerned ; 

4. That the capital ship tonnage should be used as the measurement 
of strength for naviefc and a proportionate allowance of auxiliary 
combatant craft prescribed. 

The 4 existing naval strength ’, which was to be taken as a starting- 
point for limitation and reduction by the terms of Point 3, was to 
include 4 the extent of construction already effected in the case of 
ships in process 5 ; and this definite and ascertainable quantum was 
to give the ratio between the several Powers to the exclusion 
of ratios based on such hypothetical factors as the estimated 
needs of a given Power for its naval defence or paper programmes 
for which there was nothing to show in the way of construction. 
This starting-point being assumed, the United States Government 
proposed for its own part to comply with Points 1 and 2 by scrapping 
fifteen capital ships under construction and fifteen of its older 
existing battleships, with an aggregate tonnage (including that of 
ships under construction, if completed) of 845,740 tons ; and it 
suggested that the British Empire 1 and Japan (but not France and 
Italy) should carry out reductions in the same ratio on the basis of 
4 existing strength * as defined above. It was suggested in detail 
that the British Empire should scrap twenty-three ships (existing 
or under construction 2 ) with an aggregate tonnage of 583,375 tons, 
and Japan seventeen, with an aggregate of 448,928 tons. 4 Thus 
under this plan there would be immediately destroyed, of the navies 
of the three Powers, sixty-six capital fighting ships, built and building, 
with a total tonnage of 1,878,043.’ 3 When these reductions had 
been made, the American navy would consist of eighteen capital 
ships with an aggregate tonnage of 500,650 tons, the British of 
twenty-two with an aggregate of 604,450, and the Japanese of ten, 
with an aggregate of 299,700. The ships belonging to the three 
Powers which were respectively to be scrapped and retained were 
considered individually in the American plan and, in setting them 
off against each other, their age as well as their tonnage was taken 
into consideration, 

1 For the purposes of these negotiations the naval forces belonging to the 
several members of the British Commonwealth were treated as a single unit, 
but the United Kingdom and the Dominions of course remained entirely 
free to decide among themselves what proportion of the maximum strength 
allowed to them collectively should be assigned to each and what the relations 
between their respective contingents should be. 

* The four new 4 Hoods ’ included in this total had not yet been laid down, 
but money had already been spent upon them and the designs had been 
completed. 3 Without including the four 4 Hoods \ 
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With regard to replacement, the proposals were as follows : 

1. That it be agreed that the first replacement tonnage shall not 
be laid down until ten years from the date of the agreement ; 

2. That replacement be limited by an agreed maximum of capital 
ship tonnage as follows : 

Tons . 

For the United States 500,000 

For Great Britain ...... 500,000 

For Japan ....... 300,000 

3. That, subject to the ten-year limitation above fixed and the 
maximum standard, capital ships may be replaced when they are 
twenty years old by new capital ship construction ; 

4. That no capital ship shall be built in replacement with a tonnage 
displacement of more than 35,000 tons. 

It remains to consider the difficulties which arose when this 
American plan was examined by the delegates of the three principal 
naval Powers. The discussion was confined to these Powers in the 
first instance, since the United States Government had not proposed 
to insist upon ‘ existing strength ’ as the basis for reduction in the 
cases of France and Italy — neither of whom ‘ could be expected to 
make the sacrifices which necessarily would lie at the basis of an 
agreement for limitation, in view of the extraordinary conditions, 
due to the World War, affecting their naval strength ’. 

In this first and most important discussion a trois, two objections 
were raised by Japan. She asked for a replacement ratio of 7-10-10 
instead of 6-10-10, that is, for a more favourable ratio than was 
due to her on the basis of 4 existing strength ’ as defined in the 
American proposal ; and she also contested that definition which 
included ships in course of construction ‘ to the extent to which 
construction had already progressed at the time of the convening 
of the Conference ’. To this the United States delegates answered, 
first, that * it was impossible to terminate competition in naval 
armament if the Powers were to condition their agreement upon the 
advantages they hoped to gain in the competition itself and 
secondly, ‘ that the American Government, while ready to sacrifice, 
in accordance with the terms of. its proposal, its battleships and 
battle cruisers in course of construction, was not willing to ignore 
the percentage of naval strength represented by over $300,000,000 
expended on the unfinished ships.’ The detailed statement of the 
work already done upon these American ships in course of construc- 
tion was sufficiently impressive to induce the Japanese delegates 
to give way ; but, in return, they obtained the assent of the other two 
Powers to the maintenance of the status quo in regard to fortifications 
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and naval bases in certain of their respective insular possessions in 
the Pacific ; and, in the final text of the Treaty, this agreement was 
incorporated as Article 19. 1 

The Japanese delegation also objected to scrapping their latest 
and finest ship, the Mutsu , which the American experts had marked 
down for destruction as being still incomplete, though only to the 
extent of about two per cent. The Japanese contended, first, that 
the Mutsu had actually been completed before the Conference met, 
and secondly, that to scrap her was a political impossibility owing 
to the pride taken in her by the Japanese nation. Eventually it was 
agreed that Japan should keep the Mutsu ; and that, in order to 
maintain the agreed ratio, the United States should complete two 
ships under construction which were to have been scrapped and 
should then scrap two older ships which were to have been retained. 
This alteration committed the United States to a comparatively 
slight loss of time and money, but a greater sacrifice of both was 
required from the British Empire. The four British ‘ Hoods ’ 
already designed had all been planned to exceed the 35,000 tons 
which was the maximum allowed for any single ship in the American 
proposals, so that, in order to balance the retention of the Mutsu 
without departing from these proposals, the British Empire would 
still have to abandon the construction of those four ships, and could 
only make up the balance by designing and laying down two new 
ships not exceeding the maximum displacement. 2 By consenting 
to this sacrifice, the British delegation rendered it possible to reconcile 
the maintenance of the American proposals with the retention of the 
Mutsu . The readjustment which was consequently embodied in the 
Treaty worked out as follows : for the time being, the United States 
still retained eighteen capital ships with an aggregate tonnage of 
500; 650 ; the British Empire twenty-two, with an aggregate of 
580,450 (instead of 604,450) ; 3 and Japan ten with an aggregate 
of 301,320 (instead of 299, 700). 4 The maxima for replacement 
tonnage were raised at the same time from 500,000 tons for the 
United States, 500,000 for the British Empire, and 300,000 for Japan, 
to 525,000, 525,000, and 315,000 respectively ; but the original 
replacement ratio of 10-10-6 was not affected. 

After the three principal naval Powers had thus arrived at a 

1 For details see VI (iv) 5 above. 

2 After the completion of these two new ships, four old ships were to be 
scrapped which would otherwise have been retained. 

3 The Thunderer being substituted for the Erin. 

4 The Mutsu being substituted for the Settsu. 
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detailed agreement as far as capital ships were concerned, the next 
step was to extend the agreement to France and Italy. 4 The 
scheme of reduction accepted by the United States, Great Britain, 
and Japan involved the scrapping of capital ships to the extent of 
approximately forty per cent, of the existing strength. It was 
realized that no such reduction could be asked of either France or 
Italy, and that the case of their navies required special considera- 
tion.’ 1 The 4 existing strength ’ of France was only 164,500 tons 
if pre-Dreadnoughts were omitted from the total and were marked 
down for scrapping without replacement, as had been done in the 
case of the United States, the British Empire, and Japan. To reduce 
this figure in the proportion in which the 4 existing strength ’ of the 
United States was to be reduced would bring down the French 
maximum for capital ships to 102,000 tons, which was considered 
impracticable. It was therefore suggested that the replacement 
maximum for France should be 175,000 tons, which was slightly 
more than her existing strength in Dreadnoughts, but less than her 
existing total of 221,000 tons if pre-Dreadnoughts were counted in. 
The French delegates at first asked for a replacement maximum 
of 350,000 tons (or more than twice their existing strength in 
Dreadnoughts) ; but 4 this was deemed to be excessive as part of 
a plan for the limitation of armaments’, and France eventually 
accepted the maximum of 175,000 for capital ships, with the serious 
reservation that she would not consent to a proportionate limitation 
of her auxiliary craft on the lines suggested in Point 4 of the original 
American plan. As for Italy, she concentrated her efforts upon 
securing equality with France, and, when this had been conceded 
in principle, she accepted the suggested replacement maximum of 
175,000 tons without demur 2 — a gesture which no doubt influenced 
the eventual decision of the French Government to abandon its 
first and much higher demand. 

Thus an agreement was reached between all the five Powers 
concerned regarding the proportionate limitation of capital ships, 
on terms which departed very little from the original American 
proposals ; and, from the financial point of view, at any rate, this 
was the essential point to be gained. The financially weaker Powers, 
however, were not so ready to cut down their auxiliary craft, in 

1 Report of the American Delegation , p. 24. 

2 This was, of course, entirely in Italy’s interest, since her existing strength 
was only 112,900 tons in Dreadnoughts and 182,800 in Dreadnoughts and 
pre-Dreadnoughts together, as agamst the 164,500 and 221,000 tons of 
Prance. 
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which they might hope to compete with the principal naval Powers 
on less unequal terms ; and the French reservation mentioned above 
eventually rendered it impossible to include any provisions for 
limiting auxiliary craft in the Treaty. In the American plan, 
definite maximum replacement tonnages had been suggested for 
the surface auxiliary craft and the submarines of the three principal 
Powers as well as for their capital ships ; but the maximum figures 
for each upon which France insisted were not only double and treble 
the figures to which she was entitled on the capital ship ratio of 
10-10-6, -3 5-3*5, but 4 would have involved for the other Powers 
an extraordinary increase over their existing fleets and would have 
been wholly inconsistent with the purpose of the Conference \ 1 It 
was therefore found preferable to leave auxiliary craft out of account 
in drafting the Treaty . 2 

The text of the Treaty, with the contents and omissions indicated 
above, was divided into three chapters : I. General Provisions 
relating to the Limitation of Naval Armament ; II. Rules relating 
to the Execution of the Treaty ; and III. Miscellaneous Provisions. 
The second chapter was of a technical character, and the twenty- 
four Articles of the other two chapters need not be analysed here, 
since they are printed in full at the end of the volume. The draft 
of the Treaty was adopted in Committee on the 31st January, 1921, 
signed on the 6th February, 1922, and brought into force by exchange 
of ratifications in Washington on the 17th August, 1923. 

Meanwhile, as far as submarines were concerned, the British 
delegation at the Conference had not been content with the American 
proposal for limitation but had advocated their abolition in the 
following resolution, submitted on the 22nd December, 1921 : 

The British Empire Delegation desires formally to place on record 
its opinion that the use of submarines, whilst of small value for defensive 
purposes, leads inevitably to acts which are inconsistent with the laws 
of war and the dictates of humanity, and the delegation desires that 
united action should be taken by all nations to forbid their maintenance, 
construction, or employment. 3 

This resolution was opposed not only by France, Italy, and Japan, 
but by the United States, whose delegates argued that submarines 
might legitimately be used against combatant ships and as scouts . 4 

1 Beport of the Canadian Delegate, p. 22. 

2 The maximum tonnage for any single non-capital ship or non-aircraft 
carrier was, however, limited to 10,000 tons by Article 11. 

8 Op. cit., pp. 22-3. 

4 See the quotation from the Report of the Advisory Committee to the 
United States Delegation in the Beport of the American Delegation , pp. 34-6. 
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On the other hand, the illegitimate use of submarines was condemned, 
and sanctions against persons guilty of it were proposed, in three 
Resolutions moved on the 28th December, 1921, by Mr. Elihu Root, 
which were adopted 1 by the Naval Committee of the Conference 
on the 5th and 6th January, 1922, 2 and were afterwards incorporated 
in a Five-Power Treaty, signed on the 6th February, 4 for the 
protection of the lives of neutrals and noncombatants at sea in time 
of war, and to prevent the use in war of noxious gases and chemicals.’ 

The first Article of this Treaty declared that the following rules 
were 4 to be deemed an established part of international law ’ : 

1. A merchant vessel must be ordered to submit to visit and search 
to determine its character before it can be seized. 

A merchant vessel must not be attacked unless it refuse to submit 
to visit and search after warning, or to proceed as directed after seizure. 

A merchant vessel must not be destroyed unless the crew and 
passengers have been first placed in safety. 

2. Belligerent submarines are not under any circumstances exempt 
from the universal rules above stated ; and if a submarine cannot 
capture a merchant vessel in conformity with these rules the existing 
law of nations requires it to desist from attack and from seizure and 
to permit the merchant vessel to proceed unmolested. 

All other civilized Powers were invited (Art. 2) by the signatories 
to express their assent to the foregoing declaration. Any person, 
in the service of any Power, who violated any of these rules, whether 
or not he was under orders of a governmental superior, was to be 
deemed to have violated the laws of war and to be liable to trial 
and punishment as if for an act of piracy (Art. 3). The prohibition 
of the use of submarines as commerce-destroyers was accepted by 
the signatories as henceforth binding as between themselves, and 
the adhesion of all other nations was invited (Art. 4). The same 
action was taken in regard to £ the use in war of asphyxiating, 
poisonous or other gases, and all analogous liquids, materials, or 
devices ’ (Art. 5). 3 

1 With two reservations by the Italian delegate, Signor Schanzer. 

8 On the 30th December, 1921, during the discussion of these Resolutions, 
the British delegate. Lord Lee of Fareham, drew attention to a magazine 
article by a French naval officer. Commandant Castex, in which the writer 
appeared to approve the use made of submarines by the German Government 
during the War of 1914. It was subsequently represented that in this article 
Commandant Castex was not approving, but merely expounding, the German 
point of view, and the incident was closed by a formal assurance on the 
French Government’s part that he had not written the article officially but 
had been expressing 4 une opinion fibre qui n’ engage que son auteur * (Docu- 
ments diplomatiques ; Conference de Washington , Nos. 95, 103, and 107). 

8 By the close of the year 1923 this Treaty had not yet come into force 
because it had not yet been ratified by the French Government. 

K k 
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In regard to aircraft, the Conference resolved on the 9th January, 
1922 (on a report, dated the 30th December, 1921, from an expert 
committee) that it was ‘ not at present practicable to impose any 
effective limitations upon the numbers or characteristics of aircraft, 
either commercial or military \ 

Thus the Washington Conference secured the limitation of arma- 
ments up to the various limits of possibility which were set, by the 
circumstances of the time, in the case of the different arms. It was 
disappointing, no doubt, that in the case of land forces, 1 aircraft, 
submarines, and auxiliary surface craft no agreement on limitation 
of armaments was found to be possible ; but even in these fields 
much was accomplished by the restriction of methods of warfare 
which was secured in the second Five-Power Treaty described 
above ; and the door was kept open for a further advance in this 
direction by a Conference Resolution of the 4th February, 1922, 
providing for the establishment of a commission to examine and 
report on the laws of war. 2 Meanwhile, the success of the Conference 
in arresting the competition in capital ships was a concrete achieve- 
ment of the highest order, and this produced immediate psychological 
effects. Before the Conference came to an end, the previous tension 
had been relaxed, the most dangerous suspicions had been dissipated, 
and the future settlement of outstanding issues in the Far East and 
the Pacific had been rendered easier by the creation of a new 
atmosphere of goodwill. 

This general change for the better was a common gain to all the 
Great Powers and lesser states with interests in the Pacific area ; 
but none perhaps stood to gain so much as the British Common- 
wealth, because none had so much to lose by the breaking of the 
storm which still loomed upon the horizon. That profound conflict 
of interest between the congested populations of India and the 
Far East and the new nations of West European origin which had 
established themselves in the under-populated countries round the 
other borders of the Pacific and the Indian Ocean was a problem 
of foreign policy for most of the parties concerned. For the British 
Commonwealth, which embraced India on the one hand and Kenya 
Colony, South Africa, and Australia on the other, it was also a 

1 Bee the introduction to Part VI. 

2 By a second Resolution of the same date, the rules and declarations 
already adopted by the Conference in regard to submarines, noxious gases, 
and chemicals were excluded from the reference of this commission. The 
commission duly met at The Hague in January, 1923, and its report was laid 
before the Parliament of the United Kingdom in January, 1924. ( Cmd . 2201 
of 1924.) 
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domestic problem, and therefore if, ever the storm broke the very 
existence of the British Commonwealth might be endangered. 
Accordingly, British statesmen viewed the psychological effects of 
the Washington Conference with deep satisfaction, but at the same 
time the maintenance and strengthening of this new spirit of good- 
will in the Pacific did not depend only, or even chiefly, upon the 
people of the United Kingdom. Great Britain lay remote from the 
Pacific — an Ultima Thule off the distant coasts of Western Europe — 
and the principal English-speaking Power on the spot was the 
United States. In the last resort the policy of the United States 
was likely to be the determining factor in the Pacific problem ; 
and the statesmanship of Mr. Hughes, which had triumphed in 
the international negotiations of 1921-2, was to suffer a set-back 
in the domestic conflict between the Administration and the Senate 
when a new Restriction of Immigration Act was drafted in 1924. 
This next chapter in the story will be dealt with in the Survey of 
International Affairs for 1924. 


k k 2 



APPENDICES 


I. Letter from M. Louis Dubois, former President of the Reparation 
Commission, published in the Paris Matin of the 20th September, 
1924 

Puteaux, le 18 septembre. 

Monsieur le R&dacteur en chef, 

Le Matin de ce jour, dans un article du plus poignant interet, sous 
sa forme humoristique, apres avoir rappel^ que le transfert ultrarapide 
des milliards de francs-or exiges par la Prusse en 1871 n’avait souleve 
aucune des objections qu’on oppose au transfert des sommes aujourd’hui 
dues par l’Allemagne, ajoute : 

4 De meme, en 1921, k Londres, M. Briand et M. Lloyd George, qu’ac- 
compagnaient une formidable cohorte de technicians ou d’experts, ont 
fixe a 132 milliards de marks-or la dette allemande et aucun technicien, 
aucun expert n’a fait alors observer que le transfert d’un seul de ces 
132 milliards etait pratiquement impossible/ 

Voulez-vous me permettre, a cette occasion, de preciser les condition's 
dans lesquelles a ete fixe en 1921 le montant de la dette de reparations 
de l’Allemagne, pour que nc s’accredite pas l’erreur consistant a croire 
que cette dette a ete fixee par les Gouvemements allies, ce qui n’aurait 
pu se faire qu’en violation du Traite de Versailles. 

Le Traite specifie, en effet (Art. 233) que le montant des dommages 
pour lesquels reparation est due par l’Allemagne sera fixe par une commis- 
sion interalliee, dite Commission des Reparations, dont il determine la 
composition et les pouvoirs. 

Conformeinent au Traite, c’est bien la Commission des Reparations, 
reconnue 4 irrevocablement 9 par le Gouvemement allemand comme ayant 
ce pouvoir, qui, par decision prise k l’unanimite, apr£s mur examen, 
le 27 avril 1921, fixa le montant de la dette-reparations de FAllemagne 
a 132 milliards de mark-or. 

Faut-il ajouter que cette decision, contrairement k certaines assertions, 
fut prise par la Commission en toute independance ; que notamment 
le Delegue de la France, president de la Commission, n’eut k subir k cet 
egard, ni directement ni indirectement, aucune pression du Gouvemement 
frangais ? 

Ce qui a pu accrediter l’erreur que je me permets de vous signaler, 
c’est le fait que les Gouvemements allies reunis k Londres du 30 avril au 
5 mai 1921 s’y occuperent, en effet, de la dette-reparations de FAllemagne, 
specialement de l’etat de payements dont Tetablissement incombait 
cependant a la Commission des Reparations comme il est dit k 1’ Article 
233 du Traite. 

Mais la encore, ce serait une erreur de croire que l’etat de payements, 
tel qu’il a ete notify k FAllemagne le 5 mai 1921, a ete 4 dtabli 9 par les 
Gouvemements, autrement dit par MM. Briand, Lloyd George et consorts. 

Ceux-ci, k Finstigation du Gouvemement britannique, avaient bien 
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elabore a Londres un etat de payements, avec 1© concours, sans doute, 
de la e formidable cohort© d© techniciens et d ’experts * dont parle votr© 
collaborateur, mais sans que fussent consultes ni mem© avises les seuls 
techniciens ©t experts qualifies, c’est-&-dire les membres de la Commission 
des Reparations et leurs collaborateurs. 

Ce n’est qu’une fois terminee cette elaboration par les Gouvemements 
allies, que les membres de la Commission furent convoques d’urgence 
k Londres, oh ils arriverent le 4 mai k 10 heures 30 du matin. 

Le President fut aussit6t avise qu’une reunion du Conseil Supreme 
devait avoir lieu k 14 heures, dans laquelle M. Lloyd George remettrait a 
la Commission l’etat de payements elabore par les Gouvemements allies 
pour que celle-ci le notifiat le jour meme, pour execution, au Gouverne- 
ment allemand. 

A quoi le President repondit qu’il lui serait impossible de deferer a 
pareille invitation, absolument contraire au Traite. 

Le document fut alors remis a titre purement documentaire a la Com- 
mission, qui s’en inspira dans la mesure ou le lui permettait le Traite, 
pour etablir le texte definitif de l’etat de payements notifie par elle a 
l’Allemagne au siege de la Commission k Paris le 5 mai 1921. 

II m’a semble que ces choses devaient etre dites non seulement pour 
retablir la verite, mais pour empecher que rAllemagne ne prenne un 
jour pretexte d’une illegalite pour se soustraire a ses obligations. 

Je n’en tends pas du reste infirmer par 1 k, en quoi que ce soit, la valeur 
intrinseque de votre article sur le ‘ microbe du transfert ’, Topinion que 
vous y exprimez si humoristiquement etant tout k fait conforme k la 
mienne. 

Louis Dubois, 

Depute de la Seine, 
ancien President de la Commission 
des Reparations. 


II. The Union of Bessarabia with Rumania 

(1) Statement issued by the Supreme Council on the 
3rd March, 1920 

The Principal Allied Powers have hitherto found themselves unable 
to make any definite decision on the Bessarabian question, both because 
they considered it a part of the general Rumanian question on which 
difficulties with the former Rumanian Government had impeded a settle- 
ment and because they had hoped that it would be found possible to 
bring about a friendly arrangement between Rumania and Russia. 
There appears to the Principal Allied Powers no reason any further to 
delay a settlement. The Rumanian Government have shown proof of 
their desire to settle in the interest of Rumania and Europe generally 
the outstanding questions at issue, and have submitted to the ruling of 
the Supreme Council on the question of the withdrawal of their troops 
from Hungary, relying on the assurance of the Principal Allied Powers. 
The Allied Governments, moreover, feel that in the best interest both 
of Rumania and neighbouring countries the Bessarabian question should 
no longer be left undecided. 
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After taking into full consideration the general aspirations of the 
population of Bessarabia and the Moldavian character of that region 
from the geographical and ethnographical points of view, as well as the 
historic and economic arguments, the Principal Allied Powers pronounce 
themselves, therefore, in favour of the reunion of Bessarabia with 
Rumania, which has now been formally declared by the Bessarabian 
Representatives, and are desirous to conclude a treaty in recognition of 
this as soon as the conditions stated have been carried out. They con- 
sider that in this reunion the general and particular interests of Bessarabia 
should be safeguarded, more especially as regards its relations with the 
neighbouring countries, and that the rights of minorities in it should be 
guaranteed on the same terms as [the rights of] those residing in other 
parts of the Rumanian Kingdom. The Principal Allied Powers reserve 
the right to refer any future difficulties that might arise from either of 
these two questions to the arbitration of the League of Nations. 


(2) Extracts from Treaty between the Principal Allied Powers 
and Rumania respecting Bessarabia, signed at Paris on the 
28th October, 1920 

The British Empire, France, Italy, Japan, the Principal Allied Powers, 
and Rumania, 

Whereas in the interests of general peace in Europe it is of importance 
to assure henceforth a sovereignty over Bessarabia in accordance with 
the aspirations of the population, and guaranteeing to its racial, religious 
and linguistic minorities the protection which is due to them ; 

Whereas from geographic, ethnographic, historic and economic points 
of view, the reunion of Bessarabia to Rumania is fully justified ; 

Whereas the population of Bessarabia has given proof of its desire 
to see Bessarabia reunited to Rumania ; 

In fine, whereas Rumania, of her own free will, desires to give positive 
guarantees of liberty and justice to the inhabitants of the former Kingdom 
of Rumania, and also to those of the territories newly transferred, irrespec- 
tive of race, religion or language, in conformity with the Treaty signed 
at Paris on the 9th December, 1919 : 

Have decided to conclude the present Treaty and . . . [the signatories] 
have agreed on the following stipulations : 

Article 1 

The High Contracting Parties declare that they recognise the 
sovereignty of Rumania over the territory of Bessarabia comprised 
within the present frontier of Rumania, the Black Sea, the course of 
the Dniester from its mouth to the point where it is intersected by the 
former boundary between Bukovina and Bessarabia and that old 
boundary. 

Article 2 

A Commission consisting of three members, one of whom shall be 
appointed by the Principal Allied Powers, one by Rumania and one by 
the Council of the League of Nations on the part of Russia, shall be con- 
stituted within fifteen days following the coming into force of the present 
Treaty, in order to trace on the spot the new frontier line of Rumania. 
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[Articles 3 to 6, which deal with the protection of minorities and the 
acquisition of Rumanian nationality, are omitted.] 

Article 7 

The High Contracting Parties recognise that the mouth of the Danube, 
called the Kilia mouth, must pass under the jurisdiction of the Europeon 
Commission of the Danube. 

Pending the conclusion of a general Convention for the international 
control of waterways, Rumania undertakes to apply to the sections of the 
river system of the Dniester comprised within her territory or constituting 
its frontiers, the regime provided in paragraph 1 of Article 332 and in 
Articles 333 to 338 of the Treaty of Peace with Germany of the 28th June, 
1910. 

Article 8 

Rumania shall assume responsibility for the share of the Russian 
Public Debt and all other financial obligations of the Russian State 
allotted to Bessarabia, which shall be fixed by a special Convention 
between the Principal Allied and Associated Powers of the one part, and 
Rumania of the other part. This Convention shall be drawn up by a 
Commission appointed by the aforesaid Powers. Should the Commission 
not come to an agreement within a period of two years, the questions in 
dispute shall be at once submitted to the arbitration of the Council of 
the League of Nations. 

Article 9 

The High Contracting Parties will invite Russia to adhere to the 
present Treaty as soon as a Russian Government recognised by them 
shall be in existence. They reserve the right to submit to the arbitration 
of the Council of the League of Nations ail questions which the Russian 
Government may raise respecting the details of this Treaty, it being 
understood that the frontiers defined in the present Treaty, as well as the 
sovereignty of Rumania over the territories therein comprised, cannot be 
called in question. 

The same procedure shall apply to all difficulties which may subse- 
quently arise from the carrying out of the Treaty. 


III. Franco-Polish and Polish-Rumanian Agreements 

(1) Political Agreement between France and Poland, signed 
at Paris on the 19th February, 1921 1 

The Polish Government and the French Government, both desirous 
of safeguarding, by the maintenance of the Treaties which both have 
signed or which may in future be recognized by both Parties, the peace 
of Europe, the security of their territories and their common political 
and economic interests, have agreed as follows : 

(1) In order to co-ordinate their endeavours towards peace, the two 
Governments undertake to consult each other on all questions of foreign 

1 Translated by the Secretariat of the League of Nations from the official 
French text registered with the League of Nations on the 2nd July, 1923. 
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policy which concern both States, so far as those questions affect the 
settlement of international relations in the spirit of the Treaties .and in 
accordance with the Covenant of the Leaguo of Nations. 

(2) In view of the fact that economic restoration is the essential pre- 
liminary condition of the re-establishment of international order and peace 
in Europe, the two Governments shall come to an understanding in this 
regard, with a view to concerted action and mutual support. 

They will endeavour to develop their economic relations, and for this 
purpose will conclude special agreements and a Commercial Treaty. 

(3) If, notwithstanding the sincerely peaceful views and intentions 
of the two Contracting States, either or both of them should be attacked 
without giving provocation, the two Governments shall take concerted 
measures for the defence of their territory and the protection of their 
legitimate interests, within the limits specified* in the preamble. 

(4) The two Governments undertake to consult each other before 
concluding new agreements which will affect their policy in Central and 
Eastern Europe . 

(5) The present Agreement shall not come into force until the com- 
mercial agreements now in course of negotiation have been signed. 


(2) Convention for a Defensive Alliance between the Polish 
Republic and the Kingdom of Rumania, signed at Bucarest 
on the 3rd March, 1921 1 

Being firmly resolved to safeguard a peace which was gained at the 
price of so many sacrifices, the Chief of the State of the Polish Republic 
and His Majesty the King of Rumania have agreed to conclude a Conven- 
tion for a defensive alliance . . . [and the signatories have] agreed to the 
following Articles : 

Article 1 

Poland and Rumania undertake to assist each other in the event of 
their being the object of an unprovoked attack on their present eastern 
frontiers. 

Accordingly, if either State is the object of an unprovoked attack, the 
other shall consider itself in a state of war and shall render armed 
assistance. 

Article 2 

In order to co-ordinate their efforts to maintain peace, both Govern- 
ments undertake to consult together on such questions of foreign policy 
as concern their relations with their eastern neighbours. 

Article 3 

A military Convention shall determine the manner in which either 
country shall render assistance to the other should the occasion arise. 

This Convention shall be subject to the same conditions as the present 
Convention as regards duration and denunciation. 

1 Translated by the Secretariat of the League of Nations from the official 
French text registered with the League of Nations on the 24th October, 1921. 
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Article 4 

If, in spite of their efforts to maintain peace, the two States are com- 
pelled to enter on a defensive war under the terms of Article 1, each 
undertakes not to negotiate nor to conclude an armistice or a peace 
without the participation of the other State. 

Article 5 

The duration of the present Convention shall be five years from the 
date of its signature, but either Government shall be at liberty to denounce 
it after two years, on giving the other State six months’ notice. 

Article 6 

Neither of the High Contracting Parties shall be at liberty to conclude 
an alliance with a third Power without having previously obtained the 
assent of the other Party. 

Alliances with a view to the maintenance of treaties already signed 
jointly by both Poland and Rumania are excepted from this provision. 

Such alliances must, however, be notified. 

The Polish Government hereby declares that it is acquainted with 
the agreements entered into by Rumania with other States with a view 
to upholding the Treaties of Trianon and Neuilly, which agreements may 
be transformed into treaties of alliance. 

The Rumanian Government hereby declares that it is acquainted with 
the agreements entered into by Poland with the French Republic. 


IV. Little Entente Treaties 

(1) Convention of Alliance between the Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats, and Slovenes and the Czechoslovak Republic, signed 
at Belgrade on the 14th August, 1920 1 

Firmly resolved to maintain the Peace obtained by so many sacrifices, 
and provided for by the Covenant of the League of Nations, as well 
as the situation created by the Treaty concluded at Trianon on June 4, 
1920, be tween the Allied and Associated Powers on the one hand, and 
Hungary on the other, the President of the Czechoslovak Republic and 
His Majesty the King of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes have agreed to 
conclude a defensive Convention . . . [and the signatories] have agreed 
as follows : 

Article 1 

In case of an unprovoked attack on the part of Hungary against one 
of the High Contracting Parties, the other Party agrees to assist in the 
defence oi the Party attacked, in the manner laid down by the arrange- 
ment provided for in Article 2 of the present Convention. 

1 Translated by the Secretariat of the League of Nations from the official 
French text registered with the League of Nations on the 30th August, 1921. 
This Treaty was renewed by a Treaty of Alliance signed on the 31st August, 
1922. The. text of the renewal is printed in the League of Nation's Treaty 
Series , vol. xiii. 
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Article 2 

The competent Technical Authorities of the Czechoslovak Republic 
and the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes shall decide, by 
mutual agreement, upon the provisions necessary for the execution of 
the present Convention. 

Article 3 

Neither of the High Contracting Parties shall conclude an alliance 
with a third Power without preliminary notice to the other. 

Article 4 

The present Convention shall be valid for two years from the date of 
the exchange of ratifications. On the expiration of this period, each of 
the Contracting Parties shall have the option of denouncing the present 
Convention. It shall, however, remain in force for six months after the 
date of denunciation. 


(2) Convention of Alliance between the Kingdom of Rumania and 
the Czechoslovak Republic, signed at Bucarest on the 23rd 
April, 1921. 1 

Firmly resolved to maintain the peace obtained by so many sacrifices, 
and provided for by the Covenant of the League of Nations, as well as 
the situation created by the Treaty concluded at Trianon on June 4, 1920, 
between the Allied ami Associated Powers on the one hand, and Hungary 
on the other, 

the President of the Czechoslovak Republic and His Majesty the King 
of Rumania, have agreed to conclude a defensive Convention . . . [and 
the signatories] have agreed as follows : 

Article 1 

In case of an unprovoked attack on the part of Hungary against 
one of the High Contracting Parties, the other party agrees to assist in 
the defence of the party attacked, in the manner laid down by the arrange- 
ment provided for in Article 2 of the present Convention. 

Article 2 

The competent Technical Authorities of the Czechoslovak Republic 
and Rumania shall decide by mutual agreement and in a Military Con- 
vention to be concluded, upon the provisions necessary for the execution 
of the present Convention. 

Article 3 

Neither of the High Contracting Parties shall conclude an alliance with 
a third Power without preliminary notice to the other. 

1 Translated by the Secretariat of the League of Nations from the official 
French text registered with the League of Nations on the 30th August, 1921. 
This Treaty was renewed by a Protocol signed on the 7th May, 1923. The 
text of the Protocol is printed in the League of Nations Treaty Series, vol. xviii. 
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Article 4 

For the purpose of co-ordinating their efforts to maintain peace, the 
two Governments undertake to consult together on questions of foreign 
policy concerning their relations with Hungary. 

Article 5 

The present Convention shall be valid for two years from the date 
of the exchange of ratifications. On the expiration of this period, each 
of the Contracting Parties shall have the option of denouncing the present 
Convention. It shall, however, remain in force for six months after the 
date of denunciation. 


(3) Convention of Alliance between the Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats, and Slovenes and the Kingdom of Rumania, signed at 
Belgrade on the 7th June, 1921. 1 

Firmly resolved to maintain the peace obtained by so many sacrifices, 
and the situation created by the Treaty concluded at Trianon on June 4, 
1920, between the Allied and Associated Powers on the one hand, and 
Hungary on the other, as well as the Treaty concluded at Neuilly on 
November 27, 1919, between the same Powers and Bulgaria, 

His Majesty the King of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes and His 
Majesty the King of Rumania have agreed to conclude a defensive Con- 
vention . . . [and the signatories] have concluded the following Articles : 

Article 1 

In case of an unprovoked attack on the part of Hungary or of Bulgaria, 
or of these two Powers, against one of the two High Contracting Parties, 
with the object of destroying the situation created by the Treaty of 
Trianon or the Treaty of Neuilly, the other Party agrees to assist in the 
defence of the Party attacked, in the manner laid down by Article 2 of 
this Convention. 

Article 2 

The Technical Authorities of the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes and of the Kingdom of Rumania shall decide by mutual agree- 
ment, in a Military Convention to be concluded as soon as possible, upon 
the provisions necessary for the execution of the present Convention. 

Article 3 

Neither of the High Contracting Parties shall conclude an alliance with 
a third Power without preliminary notice to the other. 

Article 4 

With the object of associating their efforts to maintain peace, the two 
Governments bind themselves to consult together on questions of foreign 
policy concerning their relations with Hungary and Bulgaria. 


1 Translated from the French text printed in A. Mousset, La Petite Entente . 
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Article 5 

This Convention shall be valid for two years from the exchange of 
ratifications. On the expiration of this period either Contracting Party 
shall have the option of denouncing the present Convention, which shall 
nevertheless remain in force for six months after the date of denunciation. 


V. Washington Treaties 

(1) Treaty between the United States of America, the British 
Empire, France, and Japan relating to their Insular Posses- 
sions and Insular Dominions in the Pacific Ocean, signed at 
Washington on the 13th December, 1921 

The United States of America, the British Empire, France and Japan, 

With a view to the preservation of the general peace and the main- 
tenance of their rights in relation to their insular possessions and insular 
dominions in the region of the Pacific Ocean ; 

Have determined to conclude a treaty to this effect and . . . [the 
signatories] have agreed as follows : 

I 

The High Contracting Parties agree as between themselves to respect 
their rights in relation to their insular possessions and insular dominions 
in the region of the Pacific Ocean. 

If there should develop between any of the High Contracting Parties 
a controversy arising out of any Pacific question and involving their 
said rights Which is not satisfactorily settled by diplomacy and is likely 
to affect the harmonious accord now happily subsisting between them, 
they shall invite the other High Contracting Parties to a joint conference 
to which the whole subject will be referred for consideration and adjust- 
ment. 

II 

If the said rights are threatened by the aggressive action of any other 
Power, the High Contracting Parties shall communicate with one another 
fully and frankly in order to arrive at an understanding as to the most 
efficient measures to be taken, jointly or separately, to meet the exigencies 
of the particular situation. 

III 

This Treaty shall remain in force for ten years from the time it shall 
take effect, and after the expiration of said period it shall continue to be 
in force subject to the right of any of the High Contracting Parties to 
tenninate it upon twelve months’ notice. 

IV 

This Treaty shall be ratified as soon as possible in accordance with 
the constitutional methods of the High Contracting Parties and shall 
take effect on the deposit of ratifications, which shall take place at 
Washington, and thereupon the agreement between Great Britain and 
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Japan, which was concluded at London on the 13th July, 1911, shall 
terminate. The Government of the United States will transmit to all 
the Signatory Powers a certified copy of the proces-verbcd of the deposit 
of ratifications. 

(2) Declaration accompanying the above Four-Power Treaty 

In signing the Treaty this day between the United States of America, 
the British Empire, France and Japan, it is declared to be the under- 
standing and intent of the Signatory Powers : 

1. That the Treaty shall apply to the Mandated Islands in the Pacific 
Ocean ; provided, however, that the making of the Treaty shall not be 
deemed to be an assent on the part of the United States of America to 
the mandates and shall not preclude agreements between the United 
States of America and the Mandatory Powers respectively in relation 
to the mandated islands. 

2. That the controversies to which the second paragraph of Article I 
refers shall not be taken to embrace questions which according to principles 
of international law lie exclusively within the domestic jurisdiction of the 
respective Powers. 

(3) Treaty between the United States of America, the British 

Empire, France, and Japan supplementary to the Quadruple 
Pacific Treaty of the 13th December, 1921, signed at Washing- 
ton on the 6th February, 1922 

The United States of America, the British Empire, France and Japan 
have, through their respective Plenipotentiaries, agreed upon the following 
stipulations supplementary to the Quadruple Treaty signed at Washing- 
ton on the 13th December, 1921 : 

The term * insular possessions and insular dominions ’ used in the 
aforesaid Treaty shall, in its application to Japan, include only Karafuto 
(or the southern portion of the island of Sakhalin), Formosa and the 
Pescadores, and the islands under the mandate of Japan. 

The present agreement shall have the same force and effect as the 
said Treaty to which it is supplementary. 

The provisions of Article IV of the aforesaid Treaty of the 13th Decem- 
ber, 1921, relating to ratification shall be applicable to the present agree- 
ment, which in French and English shall remain deposited in the archives 
of the Government of the United States, and duly certified copies thereof 
shall be transmitted by that Government to each of the other Contracting 
Powers. 

(4) Extracts from Treaty between the United States of America, 

the British Empire, France, Italy, and Japan for the Limita- 
tion of Naval Armament, signed at Washington on the 6tH 
February, 1922 

The United States of America, the British Empire, France, Italy and 
Japan ; 

Desiring to contribute to the maintenance of the general peace, and to 
reduce the burdens of competition in armament ; 
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Have resolved, with a view to accomplishing these purposes, to con- 
clude a treaty to limit their respective naval armament and . . . [the 
signatories] have agreed as follows : 

CHAPTER I 

General Provisions relating to the Limitation of Naval 

Armament 

Article I 

The Contracting Powers agree to limit their respective naval armament 
as provided in the present Treaty. 

Article II 

The Contracting Powers may retain respectively the capital ships 
which are specified in Chapter II, Part 1. On the coming into force 
of the present Treaty, but subject to the following provisions of this 
Article, all other capital ships, built or building, of the United States, 
the British Empire and Japan shall be disposed of as prescribed in Chapter 
II, Part 2. 

In addition to the capital ships specified in Chapter II, Part 1 ? the 
United States may complete and retain two ships of the West Virginia 
class now under construction. On the completion of these two ships 
the North Dakota and Delaware shall be disposed of as prescribed in 
Chapter II, Part 2. 

The British Empire may, in accordance with the replacement table in 
Chapter II, Part 3, construct two new capital ships not exceeding 35,000 
tons (35,560 metric tons) standard displacement each. On the completion 
of the said two ships the Thunderer . King George V , Ajax, and Centurion 
shall be disposed of as prescribed in Chapter II, Part 2. 

Article III 

Subject to the provisions of Article II, the Contracting Powers shall 
abandon their respective capital shipbuilding programmes, and no new 
capital ships shall be constructed or acquired by any of the Contracting 
Powers except replacement tonnage which may be constructed or 
acquired as specified in Chapter II, Part 3. 

Ships which are replaced in accordance with Chapter II, Part 3, shall 
be disposed of as prescribed in Part 2 of that Chapter. 

Article IV 

The total capital ship replacement tonnage of each of the Contracting 
Powers shall not exceed in standard displacement, for the United States, 
525,000 tons (533,400 metric tons) ; for the British Empire, 525,000 tons 
(533,400 metric tons) ; for France, 175,000 tons (177,800 metric tons) ; 
for Italy, 175,000 tons (177,800 metric tons) ; for Japan, 315,000 tons 
(320,040 metric tons). 

Article V 

No capital ship exceeding 35,000 tons (35,560 metric tons^ standard 
displacement shall be acquired by, or constructed by, for, or vithin the 
jurisdiction of, any of the Contracting Powers. 
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Article VI 

No capital ship of any of the Contracting Powers shall carry a gun 
with a calibre in excess of 16 inches (406 millimetres). 

Article VII 

The total tonnage for aircraft carriers of each of the Contracting 
Powers shall not exceed in standard displacement, for the United States, 

135.000 tons (137,160 metric tons) ; for the British Empire, 135,000 tons 
(137,160 metric tons) ; for France, 60,000 tons (60,960 metric tons) ; 
for Italy, 60,000 tons (60,960 metric tons) ; for Japan, 81,000 tons 
(82,296 metric tons). 

Article VIII 

The replacement of aircraft carriers shall be effected only as prescribed 
in Chapter II, Part 3, provided, however, that all aircraft carrier tonnage 
in existence or building on the 12th November, 1921, shall be considered 
experimental, and may be replaced, within the total tonnage limit 
prescribed in Article VII, without regard to its age. 

Article IX 

No aircraft carrier exceeding 27,000 tons (27,432 metric tons) standard 
displacement shall be acquired by, or constructed by, for, or within the 
jurisdiction of, any of the Contracting Powers. 

However, any of the Contracting Powers may, provided that its total 
tonnage allowance of aircraft carriers is not thereby exceeded, build not 
more than two aircraft carriers, each of a tonnage of not more than 

33.000 tons (33,528 metric tons) standard displacement, and in order 
to effect economy any of the Contracting Powers may use for this purpose 
any two of their ships, whether constructed or in course of construction, 
which would otherwise be scrapped under the provisions of Article II. 
The armament of any aircraft carriers exceeding 27,000 tons (27,432 
metric tons) standard displacement shall be in accordance with the 
requirements of Article X, except that the total number of guns to be 
carried in case any of such guns be of a calibre exceeding 6 inches (152 
millimetres), except anti-aircraft guns and guns not exceeding 5 inches 
(127 millimetres), shall not exceed eight. 

Article X 

No aircraft carrier of any of the Contracting Powers shall carry a 
gun with a calibre in excess of 8 inches (203 millimetres). Without 
prejudice to the provisions of Article IX, if the armament carried includes 
guns exceeding 6 inches (152 millimetres) in calibre the total number of 
guns carried, except anti-aircraft guns and guns not exceeding 5 inches 
(127 millimetres), shall not exceed ten. If alternatively the armament 
contains no guns exceeding 6 inches (152 millimetres) in calibre, the 
number of guns is not limited. In either case the number of anti-aircraft 
guns and of guns not exceeding 5 inches (127 millimetres) is not limited. 

Article XI 

No vessel of war exceeding 10,000 tons (10,160 metric tons) standard 
displacement, other than a capital ship or aircraft carrier, shall be acquired 
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by, or constructed by, for, or within the jurisdiction of, any of the Con- 
tracting Powers. Vessels not specifically built as fighting ships nor taken 
in time of peace under Government control for fighting purposes, which 
are employed on fleet duties or as troop transports or in some other way 
for the purpose of assisting in the prosecution of hostilities otherwise 
than as fighting ships, shall not be within the limitations of this Article. 

Article XII 

No vessel of war of any of the Contracting Powers, hereafter laid down, 
other than a capital ship, shall carry a gun with a calibre in excess of 
8 inches (203 millimetres). 


Article XIII 

Except as provided in Article IX, no ship designated in the present 
Treaty to be scrapped may be reconverted into a vessel of war. 

Article XIV 

No preparations shall be made in merchant ships in time of peace for 
the installation of warlike armaments for the purpose of converting 
such ships into vessels of war, other than the necessary stiffening of 
decks for the mounting of guns not exceeding 6-inch (152 millimetres) 
calibre. 

Article XV 

No vessel of war constructed within the jurisdiction of any of the 
Contracting Powers for a non-Contracting Power shall exceed the limita- 
tions as to displacement and armament prescribed by the present Treaty 
for vessels of a similar type which may be constructed by or for any of the 
Contracting Powers ; provided, however, that the displacement for 
aircraft carriers constructed for a non-Contracting Power shall in no case 
exceed 27,000 tons (27,432 metric tons) standard displacement. 

Article XVI 

If the construction of any vessel of war for a non-Contracting Power 
is undertaken within the jurisdiction of any of the Contracting Powers, 
such Power shall promptly inform the other Contracting Powers of the 
date of the signing of the contract and the date on which the keel of the 
ship is laid ; and shall also communicate to them the particulars relating 
to the ship prescribed in Chapter II, Part 3, Section I (6), (4) and (5). 

Article XVII 

In the event of a Contracting Power being engaged in war, such Power 
shall not use as a vessel of war any vessel of war which may be under 
construction within its jurisdiction for any other Power, or which may 
have been constructed within its jurisdiction for another Power and 
not delivered. 

Article XVIII 

Each of the Contracting Powers undertakes not to dispose by gift, 
sale or any mode of transfer of any vessel of war in such a manner that 
such vessel may become a vessel of war in the Navy of any foreign Power. 
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Article XIX 

The United States, the British Empire and Japan agree that the 
status quo at the time of the signing of the present Treaty, with regard 
to fortifications and naval bases, shall be maintained in their respective 
territories and possessions specified hereunder : — 

1. The insular possessions which the United States now holds or 
may hereafter acquire in the Pacific Ocean, except (a) those adjacent 
to the coast of the United States, Alaska aqd the Panama Canal Zone, 
not including the Aleutian Islands, and ( b ) the Hawaiian Islands ; 

2. Hong Kong and the insular possessions which the British Empire 
now holds or may hereafter acquire in the Pacific Ocean, east of the 
meridian of 110° east longitude, except (a) those adjacent to the coast 
of Canada, (6) the Commonwealth of Australia and its territories, and 
(c) New Zealand ; 

3. The following insular territories and possessions of Japan in the 
Pacific Ocean, to wit : the Kurile Islands, the Bonin Islands, Amami- 
Oshima, the Loochoo Islands, Formosa and the Pescadores, and any 
insular territories or possessions in the Pacific Ocean which Japan may 
hereafter acquire. 

The maintenance of the status quo under the foregoing provisions 
implies that no new fortifications or naval bases shall be established in 
the territories and possessions specified ; that no measures shall be 
taken to increase the existing naval facilities for the repair and rhainten- 
ance of naval forces, and that no increase shall be made in the coast 
defences of the territories and possessions above specified. This restric- 
tion, however, does not preclude such repair and replacement of worn- 
out weapons and equipment as is customary in naval and military 
establishments in time of peace. 

Article XX 

The rules for determining tonnage displacement prescribed in Chapter II, 
Part 4, shall apply to the ships of each of the Contracting Powers. 


[Chapter II, which contains rules relating to the execution of the 
Treaty and definitions of terms, is omitted.] 

CHAPTER III 
Miscellaneous Provisions 
Article XXI 

If during the term of the present Treaty the requirements of the 
national security of any Contracting Power in respect of naval defence are, 
in the opinion of that Power, materially affected by any change of circum- 
stances, the Contracting Powers will, at the request of such Power, 
meet in conference with a view to the reconsideration of the provisions 
of the Treaty and its amendment by mutual agreement. 

In view of possible technical and scientific developments, the United 
States, after consultation with the other Contracting Powers, shall arrange 
for a conference of all the Contracting Powers which shall convene as 

Ll 
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soon as possible after the expiration of eight years from the coming into 
force of the present Treaty to consider what changes, if any, in the Treaty 
may be necessary to meet such developments. 

Article XXII 

Whenever any Contracting Power shall become engaged in a war 
which in its opinion affects the naval defence of its national security, 
such Power may after notice to the other Contracting Powers suspend 
for the period of hostilities its obligations under the present Treaty other 
than those under Artic les Xlll and XVII, provided that such Power 
shall notify the other Contracting Powers that the emergency is of such 
a character as to require such suspension. 

The remaining Contracting Powers shall in such case consult together 
with a view to agreement as to what temporary modifications, if any, 
should be made in the Treaty as between themselves. Should such 
consultation not produce agreement, duly made in accordance with the 
constitutional methods of the respective Powers, any one of said Contract- 
ing Powers may, by giving notice to the other Contracting Powers, sus- 
pend for the period of hostilities its obligations under the present Treaty, 
other than those under Articles XIII and XVII. 

On the cessation of hostilities the Contracting Powers will meet in 
conference to consider what modifications, if any, should be made in 
the provisions of the present Treaty. 

Article XXIII 

The present Treaty shall remain in force until the 31st December, 
1936, and in case none of the Contracting Powers shall have given notice 
two years before that date of its intention to terminate the Treaty, it 
shall continue in force until the expiration of two years from the date 
on which notice of termination shall be given by one of the Contracting 
Powers, whereupon the Treaty shall terminate as regards all the Con- 
tracting Powers. Such notice shall be communicated in writing to the 
Government of the United States, which shall immediately transmit a 
certified copy of the notification to the other Powers and inform them 
of the date on which it was received. The notice shall be deemed to have 
been given and shall take effect on that date. In the event of notice of 
termination being given by the Government of the United States, such 
notice shall be given to the diplomatic representatives at Washington of 
the other Contracting Powers, and the notice shall be deemed to have 
been given and shall take effect on the date of the communication made 
to the said diplomatic representatives. 

Within one year of the date on which a notice of termination by any 
Power has taken effect, all the Contracting Pow ers shall meet in conference. 
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